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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 


A real and durable resolution of the increasing inter- 
national tensions can come only from Russia, in the 
shape of an internal transformation. No other solu- 
tion would be stable. Unless the political system in Russia 
undergoes fundamental changes, the ups and downs in the 
relationship of the powers will continue and the trend to- 
ward a new war will become stronger. Some conflicts will 
be resolved but new ones will arise. Some problems will be 
worked out, but new ones will take their place. The state of 
armed peace or, rather, armed armistice, with all its inherent 
dangers and the inevitable bloody ending, will continue. 

Either an internal transformation of Russia’s political sys- 
tem will prevent a war, or a war will lead to an upheaval in 
Russia. Another war would certainly mean a gigantic de- 
feat for her; in the course of such a war much more would 
be buried than Sovietism and Stalinism. From such a war 
Russia would emerge divided into several states, surrounded 
by hating nations, pushed far back into the East, im- 
poverished and drained of blood. It would be a terrible and 
tragic ending of a great and glorious revolution. 

This is the dilemma. To the world the solution of it 
means peace or war. To Russia it means peace or defeat and 
degradation. It is up to the people of Russia to choose the 
road — ^the people, but not the official leadership. The leader- 
ship is committed to a political line which for decades has 
not varied essentially, despite zigzags and compromises. 
This leadership, with all its realism and cynicism, is walk- 
ing blindfold toward a deep abyss, because it is committed 
to follow a prescribed course. It is unable to travel a road of 
peaceful evolution and it cannot change its nature. 

A fresh proof that it cannot and will not change was 
supplied during the last war years when hopes had risen 
high, in Russia as well as abroad, that the Moscow govern- 
ment had entered the road of a gradual transmutation, that 
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the old ideas had been discarded and that, with victory won, 
the rigid internal system would be liberalized. In Russia 
the conviction was widespread that everything would 
change after the war, that there would be no going back to 
the old oppression, and that the first days of peace would 
mean the dawn of a new freedom. 

This was only an illusion, a bitter self-delusion. The 
ideological retreat made by the Soviet regime during the 
war proved to be a well-calculated maneuver, and democ- 
racy merely a convenient slogan. A new purge, or rather a 
combination of several purges, begun in the summer of 1946 
is intended again to streamline everything and everyone 
into a new “Socialist offensive” to compensate for the tem- 
porary wartime retreat. The mechanism is again being 
tightened. 

An icy wind blows anew from the East. It extinguishes 
the first ray of hope that has been cherished by intellectuals 
and peasants, by workers and prisoners, and last but not 
least, by many a Soviet Army leader. “Socialist offensive” on 
the march inside Russia always means an irritation of 
Russian relationships with the world abroad. Soviet internal 
poUcies and foreign policies are insolubly tied together, as 
they were during the last period of prerevolutionary Russia. 
The cement that bound Russia with the West was called 
Adolf Hitler. With his disappearance and with his empire 
smashed, hatred above everything else animates the Soviet 
leadership’s attitude today toward the democratic world. 

In order to understand and foresee the foreign policies of 
the Soviet Government one must understand Soviet domes- 
tic policy. The two are opposite sides of the same medal. 
Only by studying the general concepts dominating Soviet 
activity at home, the established social relationships, and the 
direction of internal political development, is it possible to 
comprehend Soviet foreign policy and avoid the naive and 
dangerous mistakes which have occurred so frequently dur- 
ing the last years. 
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THE REAL SOVIET RUSSIA 


I 

“KLYUKVA” 

F oreigners have been discovering Russia in recent 
years with the same rapture with which Columbus dis- 
covered America. Nearly every month some intrepid 
traveler, having exchanged the edict of the King of Spain 
for the credentials of an American newspaper, and the 
wooden Santa Maria for a winged Douglas, produces a 
weighty book, containing the results of his observations in 
Russia. This literary output has created a very sizable li- 
brary. The authors are honest, decent folk who often do not 
know either the language or the country; who today are in 
India, tomorrow in Tierra del Fuego, and, in between, in 
Moscow; and who invariably try to be nice to the powers- 
that-be in each country. For this reason, because of their 
energy, American speed, and desire to combine whatever 
objectivity they possess with “hot news,” they produce 
books, some of them called scientific, some political, which 
would justify the Russian people in exclaiming in horror, as 
do the Indians in a certain operetta, when Columbus comes 
ashore, “Woe to us, we are discovered!” 

Such is the fate of Russia. A certain French traveler, upon 
visiting there a century ago, was intrigued by a plant which 
the Russians called klyukva, a cranberry plant used in the 
manufacture of a popular beverage. Klyukva grows on small, 
low bushes. But upon his return to France the noted explorer 
related how he drank tea with Russian grandees “sous I’ombre 
d’un klukva majestueux” — under the shade of a majestic kly- 
ukva. His report provoked laughter in Russia, and the word 
“klyukva” came to be used as signifying a certain kind of ri- 
diculous misinformation. 
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As an example we may cite a young journalist who tries to 
be objective, but who apparently never saw women working 
in either American or Russian industrial plants. He reports 
that in Russia “the women are neither entirely masculine nor 
entirely feminine . . . They look like a mixture of both 
sexes, they are different from any other women.” 

Another writer, the editor of a New York newspaper, dis- 
covers that “the Russians rarely say ‘da’ — yes; they say 
mostly ‘da-da-da.’ ” 

One author of a widely circulated book reports seriously 
the alleged fact gleaned in Moscow that “only one per cent 
of the Russian people were literate before the Revolution.” 
The fact is, as is well known, that the proportion was about 
40 per cent of the population over nine years. But he wanted 
to be obliging to the government by showing the low level 
of literacy it had to contend with at the beginning of its rule. 
Another writer, for the same reason, reveals the state of ed- 
ucation in Russia as the most extraordinary in the world: 
“nearly half of the people in Russia know German.” In 
reality, only about 5 to 6 per cent are familiar with that lan- 
guage. 

One writer, having failed to grasp the Russian word for 
boiled water, says it is “kippy tuck” (kipyatok)-, a photog- 
rapher, having snapped the picture of a woman from Tam- 
bov, explains that the city of that name is located in Siberia, 
although Tambov is seven hundred miles distant from Siberia. 
Another author calls Stalin’s father Illarion, although he 
could have learned the correct name from almost any person 
in the street. 

In a book published in the United States by a serious and 
well-known organization devoted to the study of foreign 
policy we find the following bit of information concerning 
the agrarian question in Russia: “By 1914 only one-third of 
the peasants owned land . . . The rest were landless peas- 
ants who worked as tenants or farm hands on the estates 
of big land owners.” All of which is pure nonsense. The 
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percentage of landless peasants before the Revolution was 
negligible, although the lot of the peasantry was not envi- 
able. 

In the same book we learn that “there are about 3 00 million 
Slavs in Europe.” The actual number is between 180 and 
190 million. 

A good many people are familiar with the “white nights” 
enjoyed by Leningrad, located in the sixtieth degree of north 
latitude. But a lady journalist, having visited only Moscow, 
and having heard something about “white nights,” informs 
her readers in the United States in klyukva style: “The white 
nights of Moscow is a phrase that Muscovites have used for 
centuries, but with the war it has taken on another mean- 
ing.” 

In general, geography and history suffer most. Take the 
German town of Tilsit, for example. In October, 1943, a 
newspaper in Virginia published this: “In the course of the 
last centuries many a conference took place in Russia which 
decided the fate of Europe: the Tilsit conference of 
1807 . . .” 

The system of limited free enterprise reintroduced in 
1921 in Soviet Russia was abolished about five years after 
Lenin’s death (1924). But a military pubhshing house de- 
clares in a book that “when Lenin felt that the movement 
toward Socialism could proceed, he abandoned the NEP.” 
The same book offers the following gem of historic lore 
bearing upon events of 1917: “When Lenin saw that the 
revolution might become a democratic or bourgeois revolu- 
tion he joined with Trotsky in violent action. Qvil war 
ensued.” 

It is strange that all such nonsense is written mainly with 
respect to Russia. No one writes that Manchester is in Ire- 
land or Lyons in Belgium; that the Germans do not say 
“ja” but “ja-ja-ja,” and that the Italians are all illiterate. 
Careful verification of facts is obligatory for all other coun- 
tries. Why is the exception made for Russia? 
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This brand of klyukva attains its greatest proportions in 
discussions of Russian politics. The desire of various writers 
to follow a political line leads to most curious results. 

We will not speak here of publications and writers belong- 
ing to the camp which is morally and materially obligated to 
eulogize everything Soviet, without exception. It would be 
easy, but not interesting, to cite examples of “majestic kly- 
ukva” from works of this type. But since not many people 
take seriously the political advertisements of any country, 
it is hardly worth the elfort to criticize such patent ballyhoo. 
For this reason we confine ourselves to literature and authors 
that seek to explain, not to advertise. 

Take, as an example, the correspondent of one of the 
most prominent American newspapers, who arrived in Rus- 
sia in the summer of 1941, soon after the German invasion. 
Upon landing in Moscow in a plane from the south, he went 
directly to the telegraph station from the airfield and in- 
formed the American public through his paper that every- 
thing was progressing beautifully in the Russian villages and 
in Russian agriculture. How did he manage to establish this 
fact so quicldy? “From my airplane I saw peasant women 
working in the fields!” 

The same author who quoted the statistics on illiteracy re- 
ports also that before the revolution “only ten per cent of 
the people wore shoes,” and that then, in the midst of war, 
“the people yearn for minor luxuries.” How did he come 
to this conclusion? He saw “crowded hair-dressing rooms” 
in the wealthier sections of Moscow, while waitresses in his 
hotel, occupied by foreigners, i.e., a relatively luxurious ho- 
tel, had manicured nails. That was enough for him. 

Another correspondent reports that “before the [first 
world] war the Russians could not manufacture even a 
matchbox without the help of foreign engineers.” He also 
supplies some history. In the Kremlin stands the famous 
Tsar-pushka, an antique gun, produced in the sixteenth 
century, bearing the likeness of Tsar Feodor. The Russians 
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used this gun, he says, in defending Moscow against Napo- 
leon in 1812. Actually no shot was ever fired from this gim; 
the barrel is so thin it would have burst with, the first dis- 
charge. 

To the realm of political legend belongs also the report of 
one author that “tea drinking has only become general 
among the peasantry in the last twenty years,” and that “the 
diet of the Tsar’s soldiers consisted of dried herring and a 
handful of kasha (porridge), which they carried in their 
knapsacks.” Actually their diet included bread, kasha, meat, 
tea, sugar. 

The Russian general Suvorov, born in 1729, performed 
his military exploits at the end of the eighteenth century, but 
a writer in one of the most serious American magazines de- 
voted to foreign affairs declares that Suvorov defeated 
Charles XII of Sweden at Poltava, a battle fought in 1709, 
twenty years before Suvorov’s birth. 

A certain American presidential candidate, having visited 
the city of Yakutsk in eastern Siberia, refers to it as a place 
to which the poet Alexander Pushkin had once been exiled. 
This heightens his description of the city and adds drama to 
the candidate’s entire journey. Only Pushkin was never in 
Siberia. 

A former American envoy writes that before the present 
war there were 400,000 students in Leningrad “in the univer- 
sity and in the dozens of technical and scientific colleges.” 
To lift the state of higher education in Russia to this striking 
level, it would have been necessary to send six-year-old chil- 
dren to the universities and colleges of Leningrad, and even 
then the total number would have been only 370,000. 

A British author and “War Office official lecturer,” as he 
styles himself, characterizes the late Prince G. E. Lvov, the 
first premier of the Provisional Government as “a leader of 
the Social Revolutionary Party.” Actually he was a liberal 
monarchist. According to this British authority Stalin is “no 
more dictator than was Mr. Churchill.” There were 58,500 
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kilometers ^ of railw^ays in Russia in 1913, and, according to 
the same author, this had been increased to 1,143,700 Icilo- 
meters in 1940, a fantastic expansion. The actual figure was 
84,900 kilometers in 1937, and even the third Five-Year Plan 
only contemplated an increase to 95,000 kilometers by 1942. 

Much has been written during the war concerning the 
food situation in Russia, but in most instances the writers 
have not had the courage to tell the whole truth: that the 
people were fighting and would continue to fight regardless 
of difficulties, but that their privations were monstrous, and 
that tliey were experiencing inhuman suffering. On the con- 
trary, the reahty has consistently been misrepresented. “I had 
lunch in the workers’ dining room ... In addition to shchi 
with a piece of boiled beef, there was steak, fresh tomatoes, 
beans, fried potatoes, pastry and coffee.” 

What exposes the author of these lines is the “pastry and 
coffee.” If he had spoken only of a piece of beef, we might 
have concluded that he visited the plant in question on a 
particularly happy occasion. If, in addition, steak had been 
served, it would have been most unusual. But coffee? Foreign 
diplomats had to import coffee from abroad, and each pound 
represented an event in the diplomatic world. But in this in- 
stance, it seems, thousands of workers of some extraordinarily 
fortunate plant were receiving coffee by the barrel. 

Another author, however, describes the food situation 
more carefuUy: “The waiter requested me to eat in my room. 
He did not wish his regular patrons to see the special food 
that I was being served, which was much superior to the or- 
dinary fare — probably soup, bread and tea.” 

_ What is worse than these examples, however, is the inclina- 
tion of some foreign journalists to strike superior attitudes: 
of course, living conditions are bad in Russia, and it would 
be difficult for foreigners to endure such conditions; but 
“the Russians are used to suffering,” “they need little,” “even 
children can do with cabbage and rye bread.” The usual 

I. One Idlometer = 0.62 miles. 
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Moscow fare, reports one journalist, who apparently re- 
gards his own people as a Herrenvolk, consists of “vegetable 
soup with black bread; occasionally they have cereal and 
now and then a piece of bread.” Fortunately, it appears that 
“this diet, meager as it would be to an American family, seems 
to agree with the Muscovites.” 

In fact, according to this journalist, who supports his 
statements with the alleged testimony of some doctors, the 
food situation is so satisfactory that “there is very little dis- 
ease.” 

Forgetting, however, the testimony of these remarkable 
doctors, the same writer tells us, in connection with another 
matter, that “doctors maintain that most adult civilians have 
lost about fifteen pounds in the past year” (a war year). 
“The four-year-old Anatole had lost ten pounds since last 
year, his curly blond hair was beginning to lose its lustre, and 
he was no longer the gay, active boy his mother wanted him 
to be.” 

The same principle of drawing a distinction between Rus- 
sians and others leads another writer to the conclusion that 
the mediocre, ofScial Soviet press is quite adequate for Rus- 
sia, for “a controlled press is the ideal means of rallying 
a country like the Soviet Union” — ^but not America or Eng- 
land! 

The extremely difficult housing situation in Russia, ag- 
gravated by the rapid growth of the city population, is a 
matter of common knowledge in informed circles. Articles 
and even books have been written about it. But one journalist 
reports in something of the manner of a child’s fairy tale: 
“A worker in the Soviet Union has living quarters from one 
to three rooms, depending upon the size of his family; he 
pays rent on the basis of his earnings; he has education, recre- 
ation and medical privileges . . . and when his days of work 
are over he can look forward to a comfortable pension as long 
as he lives.” 

But another visitor to Russia strikes a blow for the facts by 
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reporting bluntly: “Most single-room apartments house at 
least one family and sometimes two.” 

With respect to more complicated questions we get some 
rather surprising answers. For example, what were military 
commissars? These commissars have been introduced and 
abolished several times in Soviet Russia, their function con- 
sisting of keeping watch on the morale and loyalty of officers 
and men. But one correspondent paints them as playing the 
role of a sort of secretary of a welfare organization: “The 
polkom today is a mixture of padre, welfare officer and of- 
ficer appointed for education.” Another writer describes 
them as executive officers attached to the military authority: 
“The military officer is the man who makes decisions and the 
political officer then proceeds to see that the orders are car- 
ried out.” 

A British correspondent, the author of a volume on the 
Russian East, uses the same idyllic colors in describing the 
NKVD: “The place of the NKVD in Soviet life has be- 
come something like a combination of our own war-time 
Ministry for Home Security and the road transport depart- 
ment of the Ministry of War Transport.” And the journalists 
often discover, without the slightest doubt, that in the great 
purge “the Russian army was purged of fifth columnists.” 
More than one reporter is certain that “the Soviets proved 
that Trotsky and Bulcharin intrigued with the Japanese and 
the Germans.” • 

However, one must not be too severe with these foreign 
journalists: in Moscow they live isolated from the rest of 
Russia, sharing in this respect the life of all foreigners, among 
them even the highest diplomatic envoys. If they write of 
things they do not understand, it is not because they would 
not Hke to understand but because they are not given an op- 
portunity to learn. They themselves reveal that contact by a 
Soviet citizen with foreign journalists entails great risk; that, 
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as a consequence, they must resort to all sorts of stratagems 
to meet with Russians; that a romantic relationship between 
a foreigner and a Soviet woman has more than once led to 
sad consequences for the lady; that employees of diplomats 
and journahsts — translators, typists, messengers, even serv- 
ants — are carefully and mysteriously watched. How can 
these journalists, most of them ignorant of the Russian lan- 
guage, be expected, under the circumstances, to orient them- 
selves in complicated questions? 

They are isolated from the country in which they live. 
Foreign diplomats in Moscow “often while away the hours 
hitting a golf ball against a wire screen in the back yard” 
of the embassy. Here is an example of how one of the best- 
known American correspondents in Russia works: 

“November 7, 1942, my New York office sent me an 
urgent telegram asking for Soviet reaction to the African 
landings.” What was he to do? How to learn the reaction 
of Russian public opinion? “I tried the next best thing, in- 
terviewing the women translators, men chauffeurs and girl 
messengers in the Foreign Commissariat. ‘Khorosho,’ mean- 
ing ‘good,’ was their eloquent expression of opinion. So I 
wrote my story: the Russian people had heard about the 
landings, they thought it might be good news, but they did 
not yet know.” 

Another author, one who happens to know Russian, was 
finally driven to desperation. It dawned on him that, having 
worked a long time in Russia, he had failed to see very much 
of the country. 

“I must try to get out of this routine, for this routine of 
Moscow is very tiresome at times. Contacts are difficult to 
make, outside the immediate circle of officials and embassy 
people, and other journalists. The Narkomindel, and the 
Hotel National, and the embassy, and the Hotel Metropole, 
and then back again to the office, with trips to the Central 
Telegraph thrown in . . . And to think I was sent out here 
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‘to report the Russo-German war.’ It is important I should 
get out of Moscow • . . ; but so far there is not much pros- 
pect.” 

The only contact with the people that is permitted and en- 
couraged is going to the theater and, particularly, the ballet. 
Although they realized the incongruity of it in those grim 
days, attaches of foreign embassies and foreign journalists 
discussed interminably the qualities of Russian ballet dancers, 
the performance of the principal artists in Swan Lake, the 
tenors and baritones in The Barber of Seville and Aida. To 
provide entertainment for diplomats and journalists, an 
opera company and the ballet accompanied their migration 
to Kuibyshev. As a consequence, war books about wartime 
Russia are filled with discussions of song and dance. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the political prognosti- 
cations in such books, based upon this kind of research, are 
for the most part superficial and worthless. 

But worst of all is the Klyukva approach to problems of 
international policy. 

In view of the developments that have occurred in the 
short period since the end of tlie war in the Soviet policy 
in Iran and Manchuria, the United Nations, the Balkans, 
Poland, and Korea, it is interesting to note that in 1945 an 
important American political journal praised “the determi- 
nation of Moscow to keep [its] pledges to the letter.” ^ This 
was in line with the penetrating analysis of Russian affairs 
made by Joseph E. Davies, former U. S. Ambassador to 
Moscow, who said; “The word of honor of the Soviet state 
is as sure as the Bible.” ® On another occasion he said that 
“the Soviet leaders . . . will go the whole way as high- 
mindedly, as altruistically, and as unselfishly as any nation of 
the earth.” ^ 

2. Nation, Editorial, February 3, 1945. 

3. Dally Worker, February 25, 1942. 

4. Speech at Governors’ Conference, June 21, 1943. 
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The Soviet-German Pact of 1939, Mr. Davies said, “con- 
tained nothing but the statement that neither nation would 
attack the other.” Now the Nuremberg trials have revealed 
what should have been clear to every intelligent person be- 
fore — the existence of the signed secret agreement of August 
23, 1939, dividing eastern Europe between Germany and 
the Soviet Union. 

The same version is repeated by another Hero of the 
Klyukva, Prof. Frederick Schuman, in 1946: “There is no 
documentary evidence whatever of any written ‘secret 
agreement’; had there been one, Ribbentrop would scarcely 
have gone to Moscow in September . . .” ® 

Mr. Wallace Carroll, in his We^re in This with TMSsia, re- 
ported on his findings concerning Russia; “We find the So- 
viet Union committed to long-term collaboration with the 
capitalist powers in the preservation of peace, and its word 
is supported by the strongest of guarantees — ^self-interest.” 
And Ralph Bates wrote in the Nation (June 1 2, 1943) that 
“the abolition of the Comintern, in permitting the Commu- 
nists to stand by their own analyses, will again make them 
reliable companions in action.” 

Sir Bernard Pares, the British authority on Russia, was 
pretty sure that “Stalin can be credited with the good sense 
to see that he, too, must play his part in the building of world 
peace,” and therefore Mr. Pares was certain that to Stalin “it 
would not be sense to bring Poles and Czechs under Russian 
rule . . . He can turn homewards, to complete the great 
task which he has set himself. Russia ... I do not think 
what she has to say will scare us.” ® 

An editorial in the New Repzf Me (February 14, 1944) on 
Soviet policy stated that “its interest does not demand large 
acquisitions of territory and exploitation of foreign popula- 
tions. Is it not a fact that its interest is overwhelmingly 
concerned with one aim only — ^immunity from attack and 

5. Frederick Schuman, Soviet FoUtieSj p. 628. 

6. Bernard Pares, Russia ani the Feace, p. 282. 
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a chance for internal reconstruction and development?” 

In view of the far-reacliing transformations that have 
taken place in eastern Germany, and in view of the dominant 
role of the Communists in that area and their endeavor to 
augment their influence in the western zones, it is noteworthy 
that Mr. Joachim Joesten forecast: “Stalin is too smart to 
plan for a Soviet Germany, because he is fully aware that 
such a Germany would eventually dominate Russia.” 

In eastern Europe, a network of agreements and treaties 
has connected the Soviet Union with the smaller nations of 
her sphere, while independent combinations of such nations 
have been made impossible. Yet the London Neio Statesman 
and Nation of November lo, 1943, declared, in reference 
to the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, that “Rus- 
sia no longer objects against all groupings of Central and 
Eastern European states.” 

The same thoroughness of understanding was evidenced 
intheN^wRe’jOaMVof January II, 1944: “TheRusso-Czech 
pact has pointed the way toward regional peace and security 
in Eastern Europe. The same logic will have to apply to 
Poland. With that as a basis, the Russians should lose much 
of their sense of fear, and should be able to approach the 
questions of world settlement in the spirit of Moscow and 
Teheran.” 

Miss Freda Kirchway wrote {Nation, May 19, 1943): 
“Russia has opposed revolution in every country where it 
threatened.” But another writer on the Nation, John Scott, 
was nearer to the truth when he stressed the significance 
of revolution for the Soviet Government: “For the present 
Stalinist Soviet government, social revolution in Europe is 
significant principally in terms of security for the Soviet 
Union.” 

In all countries occupied by the Red Army, the local Com- 
munists rose rapidly to an important position, obtaining the 
premiership in the most important of these nations (Poland, 

7. Nation, September 4, 1943. 
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Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia) and key positions in the 
others. Yet Edmund Stevens, an American correspondent, 
wrote in 1945: “In all the countries which the Red Armies 
have entered the Russians . . . have not shown any particu- 
lar favor toward the local Communists.” Stevens was also 
certain that “regardless of all other considerations, Russia 
would be in no physical condition to launch a policy of 
aggression until her depleted population is restored . . . 
and this will take several decades at the very least.” ® 

A lack of elementary knowledge and understanding of 
current events is another feature of the Klyukva reports on 
international relations. With great self-confidence Mr. 
Stevens affirms that “never have Russian and American for- 
eign policies conflicted.” (P. 286.) He had apparently never 
heard of American military intervention in Russia, nor of 
American nonrecognition of Soviet Russia over a period of 
fifteen years, nor of the characterization of Soviet policy as 
“predatory” in 1940. 

That the Soviet system as it exists in Russia is a democ- 
racy is another article of faith. Under the head of this type 
of superficial analysis of Russian affairs, dozens of absurd quo- 
tations could be cited. Arthur Upham Pope writes that “we 
must not repeat our previous errors by doubting that Stalin’s 
Russia can go fully and truly democratic,” ® while Harold 
Lasld affirms that “the transition to an effective democratic 
government in the USSR is a function of its security from 
aggression after the war.” 

A Russo-American sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, who was 
obliged to leave Russia during the time of Lenin, published 
a book, Russia and the United States. It is typical of the state 
of mind of many former Russian emigr& as well as of a num- 
ber of recent non-Russian converts. The “bloody period,” 
according to the author, ended in Russia in 1934, and then 

8. Edmund Stevens, Russia Is No Riddle, 1945, pp. 243, 296. 

9. American Mercury, February, 1944. 

10. Nation, September 18, 1943. 
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Stalin moved from “despotism to a modicum of freedom.” 
The progress under Stalin is depicted as proceeding from 
“Communist dictatorship to national democracy.” Even the 
collectives (kolkhozes) are democratic institutions, with 
their leaders elected by the peasants. There is no Communist 
economy in Russia, just as there is no real capitalism in 
America, says the author. And, in general, there is a re- 
markable similarity of moral and political values in the two 
social systems. 

Most amusing was a statement of the delegation of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations visiting Russia in 1945. 
The delegation was shown the famous Kirov (formerly 
Putilov) plants in Leningrad, before the revolution the main 
producers of railroad cars and locomotives. The eleven 
American trade union leaders reported to the Executive 
Board of the CIO: “The plant produced little, over more than 
a century, except cannon balls and handcuffs.” Since that 
century had long decades of profound peace, the huge plant 
must have had to concentrate on the production of hand- 
cuffs . . . 

It is but a short step from naive credulity to Klyukva. 



II 


THE SO-CALLED EVOLUTION OF 
COMMUNISM 

R ussian Communism has indeed experienced a great 
evolution during the three decades since November, 
1917. It has repeatedly repudiated its former policies, 
changed leading ideas, conceptions, slogans. But a sense of 
proportion in judging this evolution is of paramount neces- 
sity in arriving at an understanding of it. There has been a 
multitude of variable elements in this development, but also 
some unalterable concepts that have remained constant 
throughout. 

More than one writer has minimized the gradual changes 
within Russian Communism. Still more analysts and publi- 
cists have considered Communism to have been overcome 
and practically abolished in the course of its evolution. Both 
conceptions have proved to be wrong. Predictions and ex- 
pectations based on them have proved faulty. Policies built 
on them might as well have been erected on sand. Endorse- 
ment of them has led to failures and inevitable disappoint- 
ments, and many a reputation succumbed in the course of 
events. _ 

While two principal elements' bf iriiti^^t!(s|ftodox Commu- 
nism have remained uncTianged throughout th&^ntire history 
of Communism — state econonw and, political dictatorship — 
gradual changes have taken pace; Thes6 c]hta^ige§?may be 

divided into three tjtpes. , 

The first type of Comrnuftist evolution' wa6 the outcome 
of the natural maturing of man'afid movement. It was a 
coming of age that superseded the childish, puerile habits of 
thought and action and certain primitive ideas. 
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It began, in the early ’twenties, when members of the 
Youth League used to discuss at meetings, heatedly and far 
into the night, the questions; Was it proper for a Communist 
to wear a necktie? Was it obligatory to wear the primitive 
Russian kosovorotka-shirt or should a Communist wear more 
modern clothes? In general, should a revolutionist attach 
importance to his attire in view of the fact that his task is to 
devote himself to fighting civil and international wars? 

Very tense were the discussions among young Communists 
on the question of love. Was there not a contradiction be- 
tween pure love and the materialism of a revolutionist? 
Between poetry and the Communist Manifesto? Does love 
interfere with work? Family responsibilities, kitchen work, 
and diapers make a sparrow of the eagle. Marriage ties are 
fetters. 

There was much discussion about education. School dis- 
cipline was the heritage of the old regime, sheer violence. 
Should the new, perfect state dictate the school curriculum 
and textbooks? Would it not be better for the students to 
take these matters into their own hands? From now on there 
was to be only “self-government of the students.” They 
themselves were to determine the school regime, the system 
of education. 

Hundreds of these and similar questions stirred the minds 
of the Communist youth, as well as the party in general in 
those early days. The party as a whole consisted in the main 
of young people; youth was its conscience. To adopt mod- 
ern dress, to embrace pure love, to have a family, to plan 
rigid school programs, it was feared, would be to enter upon 
the path of a petty-bourgeois existence, to sow the seeds of 
surrender to capitalism. But how many were really prepared 
to travel the road to fanatical, uncompromising stoicism? 

Time and nature asserted their claims. The moustacheless 
youths became fathers, the neophytes of Communism were 
transformed into veterans. The older party leaders came 
forward with the “petty-bourgeois” advice to be moderate. 
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“Your enthusiasm is magnificent,” said the leaders, “but you 
should apply it to other spheres — ^to industry, to the army, 
to propaganda.” For those who demanded ideological ex- 
planations, it was added: “Communism is not a rehgious or- 
der, it is the road to a better life on earth, not in heaven.” 

The long series of reforms was thus the consequence of a 
natural, sincere evolution. “You are losing the revolutionary 
perspective,” cried the extremists angrily. “You are traveling 
to Canossa, you are betraying the world revolution, as you 
betrayed the Chinese revolution.” “You are Thermidorians,” 
rang the cry, as sharp as a whip, in the middle ’twenties. But 
the opposition was in the minority. 

The reformation of the way of life continued. The right 
of inheritance was restored. This necessarily included the 
right to property that a person had not earned by his own 
efforts. The family was strengthened, divorce was no longer 
encouraged, abortions were forbidden. Experimentation in 
education ended with a return to the old school system. 
Veneration of parents, insistently recommended from above, 
supplanted militant contempt for the “old fogies.” 

A SECOND group of reforms introduced by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was not a genuine psychological evolution but 
rather a manifestation of pohtical zigzags that had become 
necessary in the course of events; they were mostly of a 
temporary nature. 

In 1921, for instance, free trade for peasants was re- 
established, concessions were offered and granted to foreign 
capitalists, and it really looked as if Communism had started 
to evolve backward toward free enterprise. In Russia as well 
as abroad these reforms gave rise to interesting theories and 
speculation concerning Lenin’s conversion to capitalism, a 
reconciliation with bourgeois society, and the actual abo- 
lition of Communism. Lenin’s NEP, introduced in the early 
’twenties, was, however, merely a means of rehabilitating 
Russian economy after the civil war. As soon as this goal was 
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achieved, Stalin abolished the NEP. Ail the hopes and pre- 
dictions of the various political groups abroad regarding the 
future evolution of Russia were upset when the “second 
revolution” began and individual peasant economy was 
abolished, free trade persecuted and concessions terminated 
by one means or another. 

Unlike the natural evolution described above, free trade, 
capitalist economy and the entire NEP were only a political 
zigzag on the part of the Government. 

Political movement has also been inherent in the wave 
of nationalism which has been encouraged and propagandized 
since the middle ’tliirties. Not all of it was a maneuver; 
there were in it ingredients of genuine reorientation. But 
without the systematic patronage from above, and without 
the blessing afforded by the conditions of international rela- 
tions, Russian nationalist emotions would never have been 
so successfully aroused as they were in the early ’forties. It 
was a systematic “campaign,” sldlfully directed into the 
desired channels, sometimes held in check and sometimes let 
loose. The campaign has subsided considerably since the 
end of the war, and this recession, too, became necessary be- 
cause of the new international situation of 1946-47. 

The religious policy of the Soviet Government in all its 
zigzags never reflected a sincere evolution toward religious 
faith. Even in its most liberal moments, as in 1943-46, it re- 
mained a political necessity rather than a genuine turning 
toward God and Christianity. 

A score of similar moves were at first interpreted abroad 
as a genuine development toward democracy, and only sub- 
se^juent events served to clarify the real motives. The abo- 
lition of the Cheka in 1921 was accompanied by commen- 
taries in which the end of the civil war was given as the 
main reason for the reform. Yet on the day the Cheka was 
abolished the decision was taken to create the GPU. The 
political system became more rigid rather than more liberal, 
all expectations to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The Soviet Constitution of 1936 was never intended to 
abolish and supersede dictatorship. It was never intended to 
enable the holding of free elections in which competition 
between parties and candidates would be permitted. While 
the Constitution was being discussed in the press, particu- 
larly abroad, the Bolshevik comforted the orthodox Com- 
munists in Russia with the promise that with the adoption 
of the new Constitution the party dictatorship would rise to 
an even higher level. In fact, the inauguration of the “demo- 
cratic” constitution coincided with the start of the most 
extensive and cruel of all the purges ever conducted by the 
party’s leadership. 

The thousands of speeches and statements about democ- 
racy during the war bore the same characteristics. Not for 
one moment did the Soviet Government intend to take any 
steps toward bringing about democratic liberty in Russia. 
The pronouncements on democracy were calculated to 
arouse hopes and expectations in the Western world; they 
fulfilled their purpose. In 1944 the Supreme Soviet adopted 
new laws granting “autonomy” to the individual Soviet Re- 
publics in matters of foreign and military affairs. The new 
laws were conceived as an invitation to neighboring nations 
to collaborate with and eventually become part of the Soviet 
Union, which accords freedom and independence to its com- 
ponent nations. Not discerning the real aims behind this 
move, public opinion abroad was misled to consider it as a 
real step forward toward autonomy and freedom for the 
nations of Russia. 

A THIRD chapter of evolution, psychologically sincere, was 
the gradually growing faith in the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union and their ability to perform social miracles in 
neighboring countries and to do the job of social revolution 
that had failed to materialize by other means. 
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THE REVOLUTION IS NOT YET ENDED 

The theory that the Soviet regime was gradually and im- 
perceptibly degenerating into a different political system was 
for the first time seriously developed by a group of rightist 
emigres in 1921-24 (the group was called “Changing Land- 
marks”) and then by Trotsky, after the middle of the ’twen- 
ties. The first group reacted positively to the changes intro- 
duced by the Soviet Government in 1 92 1-2 2 — free trade for 
peasants, concessions to foreign capitalists, etc.; they con- 
sidered these reforms as symptoms of a steady and gradual 
evolution of Lenin’s government toward what seemed to 
them a normal, nationalist policy. They termed this evolu- 
tion “Thermidorian” and were prepared to support it by 
all available means. 

Trotsky, on the other hand, although he reached the same 
conclusion that the leadership of the Communist party after 
Lenin’s death was developing in the “Thermidorian” direc- 
tion, resented the growing independence of the bureaucracy 
from the people, the privileges of the “higher-ups,” and the 
general trend, which he considered nationalist and anti- 
Communist. 

For all of them, however — for the “rightists” as well as the 
“leftists” — the evolution of the Soviet regime was tanta- 
mount to the end of the revolution. They believed that out 
of this multitude of political acts and new slogans a new Rus- 
sia was emerging under the Soviet Government — a non- 
revolutionary, at times even antirevolutionary, nation. They 
expected this “thermidorian” tendency to prevail in the 
future, and they took their stand accordingly. This view — 
that a political system can evolve into its own opposite with- 
out crises or upheavals, by a purely psychological develop- 
ment of its leadership, almost imperceptible to the ordinary 
eye — ^lay at the bottom of their poheies. 

The early period of the “ascending line of the revolution” 
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in the French revolution did have some resemblance to the 
course of the Russian revolution. At first came the substitu- 
tion of a constitutional regime for the autocratic system; the 
monarchy was then supplanted by the republic; then came 
the execution of the king; the struggle among the republican 
parties brought to power the more extreme, more revolution- 
ary tendencies. The terror grew apace, political killings and 
executions assumed a mass character. Economic decrees is- 
sued by the revolutionary governments violated the rights 
of property, introduced requisitions, and limited freedom of 
trade. The general uncertainty, absence of personal security, 
and acute political tension found their expression in the polit- 
ical upheaval of July, 1794, when the revolutionary dictator 
Robespierre was overthrown. It was the upheaval of Ther- 
midor. 

That moment marked the beginning of the “declining line 
of the revolution” in France. At first those who came to 
power consisted of supporters of the revolutionary parties, 
but soon they began to fade out. The system of ideologies 
developed in previous years appeared to remain in force for 
a while, but very soon it ceased to play any role. Fixed prices 
and requisitions were abolished; the fever of self -enrichment 
began. Much of the old way of life and many of the old 
customs were revived. Finally, the republican regime itself 
began to give way to the dictatorship of the former revolu- 
tionist Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Trotsky applied this blueprint in his analysis of the course 
of Russian revolution. He conceived of himself and Lenin 
as the Russian Robespierres, the bearers of the pure ideals 
of the revolution. Stalin’s victory over Trotsky in the middle 
’twenties appeared to the latter as the triumph of “revolu- 
tionists grown wise,” of the practical elements, of realists 
who proceeded to abandon everything to which they never- 
theless continued to give lip service; Communism, world 
revolution, social equality. Trotsky never tired of de- 
nouncing the omnipotent bureaucracy under Stalin as the 
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party of Therniidor, with Stalin, as its leader. He pictured 
Stalin as an intellectual mediocrity, devoid of ideas, one who 
had abandoned all ideological moorings and principles after 
Lenin’s death and who was guided solely by the thirst for 
power. 

Trotsky’s supporters as well as many other Communist 
dissidents accepted this concept. And it did, indeed, seem 
easy to find confirmation of it in the evolution of Soviet so- 
ciety: revival of the family, veneration of parents, restora- 
tion of the old school system, privileges of the bureaucracy, 
introduction of ranks and decorations were some of Stalin’s 
reforms which fitted into the scheme of Thermidor. The 
dissidents, like Trotsky himself, kept on repeating this accu- 
sation, so deadly to true Communism, for a period of years. 
But they failed to perceive that there were other facts dia- 
metrically opposed to tills entire conception, that the years 
had failed to confirm their theory, and that, after more than 
fifteen years of “evolution,” the world was still confronted 
by the old enigma of Russia — ^Russian Communism had not 
only survived this long period but had actually developed in 
another, non-Thermidorian direction. 

There is little analogy between the Russian and the French 
revolutions, and still less between the Stalinist system and 
the French Thermidor. It is essential to make the difference 
clear, not as a matter of historical research but as a task 
necessary for understanding the policies of today and to- 
morrow. 

“Down with the tyrant!” shouted the French crowds on 
the day of Thermidor. They could no longer tolerate the 
spectacle of executions and nightly Icillings. They feared 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. They yearned for more normal 
conditions of life, for security from the lawlessness of the 
revolutionary police. The peasants wanted an end to grain 
requisitions. Even in his last speech Robespierre had con- 
tinued to_ demand a bloody “purge” (the Russian Com- 
munists did not invent this term) ; but those who were to 
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have been the victims of that purge forestalled it by carrying 
out the Thermidorian revolt. Thermidor led to a gradual 
restoration of “normalcy.” The Revolutionary Tribunal 
was first reformed and then abolished. The executions al- 
most ceased. Political persecutions declined. The economy 
began to improve. And even later, with the rise of Bonaparte, 
and despite the severe regime he instituted, there was no such 
terror as prevailed under Robespierre. 

Thermidor marked a relief for France after the period of 
revolutionary stress. Can this interpretation be applied to 
Stalin’s Russia? Can it be seriously asserted that political 
persecutions have ceased, that purges are no more, that ex- 
ecutions have stopped? Have normal conditions been re- 
stored; do people feel more secure in their lives? Do collec- 
tivization and armies of forced labor constitute normalization 
of the national economy? One need only pose these questions 
to perceive how erroneous is the analogy with Thermidor. 

The revolutionary process has not yet been concluded in 
Russia, the “ascending line of the revolution” continues. 
Whether we consider this good or bad, the fact is that the 
Russian train has not yet reached its “Thermidor.” 

The accompanying chart presents a graphic idea of the 
inner political development of Russia during the period of 
the revolution. It is not a diagram that pretends to specific 
scientific significance. It is offered merely because a graphic 
presentation frequently facilitates understanding of a ques- 
tion. 

The line begins in 1917, the period of broad liberties and 
expansion of democracy. In the next years the revolutionary 
line moves steeply upward. The oppositionist press and 
parties are gradually liquidated; repressions are intensified, 
executions are begun. Then comes the civil war, the regime 
grows increasingly ruthless. At the end of the civil war the 
Cheka is established in all cities, grain is requisitioned from 
the villages, the capitalist classes are ejected. 

The year 1921 brings some economic reforms. On an eco- 
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nomic chart we see a decline of the revolutionary line^ — 
Lenin’s concessions to the peasantry. But the main political 
line does not decline at that moment; on the contrary, the 
repressions are intensified. Economic concessions and free- 



dom of trade do not in any way indicate an altered Com- 
munist policy. In fact just the reverse, for in order to stress 
its adherence to Communist principle, the Soviet Govern- 
ment jails the members of all other political parties still at 
liberty. With the same purpose in mind it intensifies the 
antireligious and other campaigns. The line of the revolution 
moves upward. A measure of stability ensues for several 
years, marked by suppression of all non-Communist tend- 
encies, while the Communist party continues to m aintain a 
comparative degree of political freedom within its own or- 
ganization. 
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But in the late ’twenties the revolutionary line makes a big 
leap upward, politically and economically. The period wit- 
nesses the beginning of mass persecutions of Communist op- 
positionists and ruthless purges, followed by collectivization 
with its mass repressions directed against the peasantry, 
against the church, and against many other groups. This 
continues until 1933-34. 

The years 1934 brings a measure of political and economic 
relief. This is, however, relative. Although the peasants are 
no longer persecuted as ruthlessly as before, there are also 
virtually no more kulaks — and the stream of exiles declines. 
Note the very important feature of the entire revolutionary 
development in Russia: long and sharp swings upward, short 
zigzags downward which, however, never indicate a return 
to the starting point. 

In the middle ’thirties the economic line discloses a slight 
relief. In 1934 the peasants are accorded the right to own 
small bits of land adjacent to the collectives. But the main 
line, the political line, soon takes another leap upward. The 
remnants of Communist dissident factions are liquidated. 
The purges are accompanied by another outburst of terror. 
Persecutions of nonpartisans and of priests are resumed. The 
country lives in perpetual fear. The line reaches its zenith. 

Again in 1939 it declines slightly, when the period of re- 
pressions ceases, but without indicating any return to the 
point preceding the purges. There can be no toleration what- 
ever of any opposition, legal or semilegal. Literature, art, 
politics, science, everything is gleichgeschaltet. The dictator- 
ship reaches its apogee. There is another upward swing in 
economic life; a new limitation of the rights of private econ- 
omy in the villages. Nineteen-forty brings a feverish mobil- 
ization of industry with a new tightening of the screw. 

But how are we to understand the revival of venerated 
heroes of Russian history, of “Russianism” in terminology, 
the restoration of ranks in the army, of sympathy for Slav- 
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dom? This very serious and complex phenomenon has vari- 
ous roots. 

First of all, the advent of any new party to power, includ- 
ing the Communist party, tends to make it patriotic ipso 
facto. Ridicule of and contempt for “defense of the father- 
land” are transformed into “defense of the Soviet father- 
land” or “defense of the revolutionary land” when those 
who formerly did the ridiculing become the government. 
And, in truth, patriotism in Communist ideology is not a 
product of recent years, as many suppose. On the contrary, it 
has been dominant from the period when Lenin was waging 
war against the Germans in 1918, against Allied interven- 
tion in 1918-19, and against Poland in 1920. 

“We are now ‘for the war,’ since November 7, 1917,” 
wrote Lenin. “We stand for defense of the fatherland.” In 
February, 1918, he wrote a proclamation in which he de- 
clared: “The Socialist fatherland is in peril! Unqualified 
defense of the republic!” On another occasion Lenin wrote; 
“Are we, conscious Russian proletarians, devoid of the emo- 
tion of national pride? Of course not! We love our language 
and our country . . . We are filled with the sense of na- 
tional pride, for the great Russian nation has also created a 
revolutionary class.” 

Patriotism is, therefore, not a product of the last decade 
of Bolshevism. To be sure, it was intensified in the ’thirties; 
it found new soil under new conditions, and the government 
has encouraged it enormously. Finally it was no longer 
necessary to add the word “Soviet” to the word “mother- 
land,” or “revolutionary” to the word “fatherland.” 

The second source of the new nationalism is to be found 
in the stabilization and strengthening of the reghne. This 
was a psychological phenomenon. Before the revolution 
there prevailed widely a primitive but extremely revolu- 
tionary attitude toward Russian history, not only in Bolshe- 
vist popular literature but also in the literature of other revo- 
lutionary parties. The entire Russian past was portrayed as 
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a dark history of violence, stupidity, robbery, by scoundrel- 
tsars and idiots. Little pamphlets, published by the revolu- 
tionary underground or abroad for circulation in Russia, 
presented in popular form the history of tsarism in the Em- 
pire. Particular popularity was enjoyed, for example, by the 
little books of Leonid Shishko, which had sought to demon- 
strate that all the tsars “were concerned only with their 
power, and as for the people it was quite all right for them 
to die of hunger in the great state.” It was all a manifestation 
of antihistoricity, of repudiation of the past. History begins 
with us! 

This ideology was at first completely dominant under the 
Soviet regime. It exercised its most powerful influence dur- 
ing the civil war, which was waged as a struggle against the 
“restorationists of old Russia.” 

Everything was still fresh and novel in the ’twenties. 
Every speech and every article began with a description of 
how miserable life had been under tsarism, and how different 
it would be now. The newspapers painted contrasts between 
the old and the new that was now beginning. Repudiation 
of the past was the life blood of political literature in the first 
decade of the Soviet regime. Old Russia was pictured as the 
springboard from which the swimmer leaps into fresh water. 

Eventually all this began to sound repetitious, monoto- 
nous, banal, annoying, and unconvincing. Old Russia began 
to recede into the dim distance of the past; some began to 
forget, others had not known it at all. The new regime 
achieved stability, the danger of a restoration of the old had 
passed. A new complex of ideas gradually supplanted the old 
antihistoricity. The new people now sought not mere re- 
pudiation of the past but affirmation of their own place in the 
long chain of successive historical epochs. It was no longer 
necessary now to denounce Peter I as a robber and Catherine 
II as an immoral woman. Now it could be declared that Peter 
I was great for his time, that Ivan the Terrible performed 
mighty deeds for his country, but that Stalin was no less a 
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legitimate and no less a great leader for his epoch. It was 
no longer necessary to repeat that Kutuzov and Suvorov 
were tsarist sycophants. No, they were great military leaders 
of their time, just as Zhukov and Konev were for theirs. His 
place in history is now of moment to the Soviet man. More- 
over, these views fit properly into the framework of Marxist 
historical theory. 

Communism does not cross itself out when it begins to 
recognize Russian history. This psychological need of placing 
oneself within the framework of history, of becoming part 
of the gallery of tsars and field marshals, is so potent that 
occasionally it leads to a childish repetition of the absurd. It 
would have been possible for the Communists to follow revo- 
lutionary or Napoleonic examples and to introduce novel 
decorations and marks of distinction for generals; but, no, 
Soviet generals were given red trouser stripes, just like those 
of the old days. History knows a wide variety of military 
rewards — ^from the laurel wreath to marriage to a distin- 
guished bride — but in Russia the old decorations worn on 
the breast and named after famous tsarist generals were re- 
stored. Napoleon invented all sorts of new ranks, but Russia 
now again has her major-generals and lieutenant-generals, 
awkward-sounding foreign ranks but taken from the arsenal 
of old tsarist Russia. The title of Marshal, likewise, existed 
in Russia before the revolution in the common Russo-German 
form oi Feldmarschall. Regiments and divisions fighting with 
distinction could have been given new names, but they were 
now known again as Guard Regiments. Shoulder straps and 
bars would not seem necessary to win military victories. But 
they were restored in their old forms. “Privileged” military 
schools, traditional in Russia, have been re-established by a 
decree having to do with the rebuilding of reoccupied re- 
gions. One might have the impression that a Commission of 
Restoration has been set up by the Commissariat of Defense 
for the purpose of restoring page by page the old military 
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rules and decorations and adapting all the attributes of the 
old army to the new. 

The last blows to the obsolete system of titles were struck 
in 1946, when it was decided to abolish the People’s Com- 
missars, and the Government of the Soviet Union adopted 
the prerevolutionary name of Council of Ministers. The 
explanation advanced in Pravda claimed that “the Soviet 
of People’s Commissars was created at the time of the birth 
of the Soviet State. This was the period of its establish- 
ment ... At present, however, we have a Soviet State 
which has successfully developed and withstood a great 
test.” This explanation was insufficient. The same could have 
been said ten or fifteen years before. What Pravda. failed to 
acknowledge was this intensive desire of every one of the 
hundreds of commissars to acquire new prestige and stability 
through the return to the age-old title of Minister. Some- 
what later, in September, 1946, the Red Army was renamed 
the Soviet Army. 

Thirdly, the new nationalism represented a political zig- 
zag on the part of the Soviet Government. Those who under- 
stand the power of the monopoly of press and speech will 
perceive the force of this maneuver. The widely held view 
that the history of the new nationahst policy begins with 
1934 is founded upon the fact that it was at that point that 
the Soviet press, acting upon orders from above, had begun 
to cultivate intensively the use of the new terminology and 
ideology. 

After the first year of the Hider regime had failed (con- 
trary to the expectations of Moscow) to bring about an in- 
ternal upheaval in Germany, it became clear that Russia had 
to prepare for war. The preparations consisted not only in 
doubling the size of the army, training the new commanding 
staff, and expanding the war industries, but also in taking 
certain ideological measures. The ideology of nationalism 
was one of the principal weapons at hand. 
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T]je government encouraged the patriotic participation 
of non-Soviet, nonrevolutionary and antirevolutionary ele- 
ments. To make war and to be victorious it was necessary not 
only to stir the activity of party cells and regional secretaries 
but to enlist and move into action the dissidents, the malcon- 
tents, the formerly injured and oppressed. Above all, it was 
necessary to enlist those elements of the intelligentsia and 
government servants who would play the decisive role by 
holding commanding positions in the army, i.e., the new offi- 
cers, 

• Finally, it was perceived that the simple idea of defense of 
country was clearer, closer to the minds of the millions of 
people comprising the rank and file than the ideological 
formulas of the Communist leadership. 

To the natural process of revival of national traditions was 
added, therefore, the artificial and artful policy of ideological 
maneuvers. 

However, during the ’thirties, and as late as the outbreak 
of the war, problems of nationalist ideology and of the new 
nationalist policy had occupied but a small place in the press 
as compared with the attention given to problems of indus- 
trialization, the collectives, and administrative expansion. 
The schools and universities devoted a great deal more time 
Md energy to problems of Communist science — ^to capital- 
ism, Communism, the bourgeoisie and proletariat, the class 
war and social revolution — than was given the seedling na- 
tional ideology. Fundamentally, the old system was subjected 
to very little alteration. From time to time the press would 
deliberately resort to the use of officially prescribed national- 
ist phrases. These were quickly caught up by foreign observ- 
ers, who subjected them to varied interpretations, scrutinized 
them under microscopes, and drew far-reaching conclusions, 
fading to observe that it was often for their benefit that the 
new phrases were coined. Meanwhile, the Leninist ideas of 
Communism continued to flow in a broad stream, as before, 
into the party mass. 
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THE STATE DOES NOT DIE 

“The state will wither away and die: once the exploiters are 
suppressed and re-educated to become toilers all ‘pressures’ 
by the state will disappear. The Red Army is a temporary 
army. It cannot be a standing army, for the civil war can- 
not continue forever.” 

This was written in 1920 by Lenin’s disciples, Bukharin 
and Preobrazhensky, in a book called The A.B.C. of Com- 
munism, for years an obligatory textbook in Russian schools, 
and translated into many languages as the best exposition of 
Communist fundamentals. “When the exploiters cease to re- 
sist, the dictatorship of the proletariat will be increasingly 
ameliorated. The workers’ state will gradually wither away.” 

The state is evil. For the state, as interpreted by Lenin, 
Bukharin, and the entire galaxy of Communist leaders of the 
early period, is not “a territory plus the population, plus the 
government,” as is supposed in universities outside of Russia, 
but only the third element — the government. The state is the 
synonym of the state machine, of the state organization, of 
the apparatus by means of which the government governs. 
And the government and its machine constitute together an 
instrument of force; there can be no place for them in a 
Communist society. The principal elements of state force are 
the police and the army. They must disappear. 

This concept differed from anarchism in that it presup- 
posed a “transition period”; the period of transition of the 
revolutionary government into the new system. The revolu- 
tionary government is created to liquidate capitalism, the 
bourgeoisie, economic exploitation. Only toilers will remain 
after the disappearance of the capitalist classes, and then 
there will be no more room for state force and violence. 
The anarchists wanted to begin with liquidation of the state. 
Lenin (in line with Marx) wanted to conclude the transfor- 
mation of society by liquidating the state. 
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And the state of the “transition period,” i.e., the temporary 
Soviet State, ivas pictured by Lenin in colors which, in the 
light of the Soviet experiment, now appear the extreme of 
liberalism and naivete. Bureaucratism was to be rooted out 
radically; the entire population was to participate actively in 
the administration of the state. The state will “abolish the 
army, the police, the olBcialdom, and will supplant them with 
a more democratic state machine in the form of tlie armed 
worldng mass.” Lenin’s concept of the revolutionary state 
provided also for “completely free elections, recall of of- 
ficials, without exception, reduction of their salaries to the 
customary earnings of a worker.” 

On the eve of the November revolution, in 1917, Lenin 
wrote; 

“The workers, having conquered the power of govern- 
ment, will smash the old bureaucratic apparatus and will sup- 
plant it with a new one, composed of workers and employees, 
and measures will immediately be taken to prevent these 
from degenerating into bureaucrats.” These measures were 
to include (i) “not only free elections but also the recall 
applicable at any time,” (2) “a salary scale not above work- 
ers’ wages.” Since “all become bureaucrats temporarily it 
will be impossible for the state to become bureaucratic.” 

For Lenin the “state” was an abominable term. His state 
would be a “semi-state,” he declared. The sooner it disap- 
peared the better. He thought eagerly of the future that was 
to follow the transition period, a point which was not to be 
long delayed. And he painted the following picture: 

“Liberated from capitalist slavery, from untold horrors, 
savageries, stupidities, abominations, capitalist exploitation, 
human beings will gradually become accustomed to observe 
the elementary rules of social life acquired through thousands 
of years of experience; to observe these rules without com- 
pulsion, without force, without subjection, without the spe- 
cial apparatus known as the state.” 

Only Communism will do away with the necessity of the 
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state, declared Lenin, for there will be no one upon whom it 
will be necessary to use force. As regards the question of 
how to deal with “excesses committed by individuals,” Lenin 
declared, “no special machine, no apparatus of force will be 
required for that, it will be handled by the armed people 
themselves”; moreover, he added, “the roots of the social 
causes of excesses are in the exploitation of the masses.” With 
the removal of these roots the causes of excesses will begin 
to “wither away.” With their elimination the state, too, will 
wither away. 

“The whole of society,” wrote Lenin, “will be like one sin- 
gle office and one plant, with equality of labor and equality 
of pay.” 

In accordance with this principle, the program of the Rus- 
sian Communist party in 1919 declared, after setting forth 
a series of demands: “Complete and thoroughgoing realiza- 
tion of these measures will lead to the abohtion of the power 
of the state.” Stalin declared at the same time: “We stand 
for the withering away of the state . . . Higher develop- 
ment of the state power for the purpose of preparing for and 
effecting the withering away of the state power — that is the 
Marxian formula.” 

This negative attitude on the part of Bolshevism toward 
the state in general and toward its own “semi-state” in par- 
ticular was no mere abstract theory, borrowed from Marx. 
It was the inheritance of the long struggle of Russian revo- 
lutionists against the old state, with its police, its Okhrana, 
its agents-provocateurs. The subsequent revival of all these 
elements under the new Soviet State had to be justified not 
only to the conscience of the Communists and their support- 
ers but also to the outside world. In all of Lenin’s passionate 
attacks against “formal democracy,” in hundreds of his 
speeches and articles after the establishment of the Soviet 
regime, there was evident this need of self-justification for 
the revival of the power of the state in its most rigorous 
forms. The question of the state appeared clear and simple: 
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Why was it necessary to have the GPU, courts, jails, etc., in 
the Soviet State, after the revolution had been accomplished? 

Cheliapov, a Communist authority on the state, wrote 
on the subject in two editions of the highly official Soviet 
Encyclopaedia, in 1929 and in 1935. In 1929 he declared: 

“The apparatus of compulsion, the GPU, courts, prisons, 
and so on, is retained temporarily, only while the resistance 
of the bourgeoisie continues, but these instruments of 
struggle will wither away in proportion as the resistance de- 
clines. The state will disappear together with the disappear- 
ance of the division of society into classes.” 

Six years later he wrote quite differently. The “division of 
society into classes” and the “resistance of the bourgeoisie” 
had disappeared. The landlords, capitalists, and their parties 
had been eliminated. The “kulaks,” too, were liquidated, 
Stalin had already declared that the Socialist order had been 
realized in Russia. But why does not the state, starting with 
the GPU, begin to “wither away”? Cheliapov now post- 
poned this event to the vague distant future, when “the per- 
fect Communist society” will have been established, “when 
a psychological transformation” will have taken place. 

Bukharin’s old views, which were the views of Lenin, were 
now explained by the assertion that Bukharin was a potential 
“fascist hireling”: “Contrary to what was asserted by the 
fascist hireling Bukharin, punitive organs and the army will 
be only the last to wither away,” it was stated now in the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia.'^ 

The reality, indeed, did not correspond to the theory. If • 
it is true that all opposition to the Soviet political system can 
be explained by the play of class interests, who are the classes 
that must continue to be suppressed without cessation? Are 
they the workers, the collectivized peasants, the toiling intel- 
ligentsia? If so, then the future looked dark, indeed. 

“The function of compulsion inside the country has 

I. The author of the article was apparently E. Yaroslavsky. 
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ceased, has withered away,” declared Stalin in 1939. “The 
exploiters are no more and there is no one to suppress any 
more.” But the inevitable question arismg after this utter- 
ance was: But why does the NKVD continue to be so active? 

The answer to this question is provided in the theory as- 
siduously cultivated by Stalin that as long as capitalism ex- 
isted outside of Russia it would seek to recruit agents among 
unstable elements and to create opposition groups and move- 
ments with the purpose of destroying the Soviet State. In 
other words, there is no basis for opposition to Communism 
inside the country; the opposition constitutes merely a “fifth 
column.” 

“The capitalist world sends us spies and diversionists,” de- 
clared Stalin repeatedly. The hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple upon whose heads Stalin hurled his repressions constituted 
only an “agency of foreign capital.” At every demonstration 
trial the government found it necessary to establish a direct 
relation between the defendants and the outside world, par- 
ticularly with the “intelligence services” of hostile countries. 
It was necessary to get “confessions” from every defendant 
to the effect that he had acted through inspiration from 
outside. The theory of the “fifth column,” which some 
foreign writers have been so ready to accept, constituted one 
element of this concept: that there cannot possibly be any 
dissatisfaction with the Soviet Government inside the Soviet 
land! 

The state was perpetuated as an “apparatus of force.” Im- 
perceptibly, without admitting it to itself, Russian Commu- 
nism began to accept the old theory of the state as a complex 
of population, territory, and power. The Soviet press began 
to speak proudly of “our great state,” of “the great prestige 
of our state.” “Service to the state” became an honorable 
idea, the “needs of the state” were given priority. Stalin took 
another step forward when he applied to his state the for- 
merly contemptuous term of a “great power.” “We have 
become,” he said, “a great industrial and collectivized 
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power!” How removed from the time when Lenin spoke 
almost apologetically of his “semi-state”! 

The term “Great Power” was rapidly adopted in the 
press, in textbooks, in Soviet science. It was a substitute for 
“Empire.” The point has now been reached when the proud 
term “Soviet Empire” could well be adopted without quali- 
fication, and it is only the old theory of hostility to im- 
perialism which has interfered with this remaining final step. 

One more important element in the new worship of the 
state derived directly from the history of Communism in 
Europe. After the numerous disappointments, the unsuccess- 
ful uprisings, and the shattered revolutionary attempts in 
other countries, Russian Communists began to look upon the 
Soviet State as one of the chief instruments for effecting 
Communist transformations abroad. Therefore, the Soviet 
“apparatus of force,” its military and diplomatic machinery, 
emerged as the great hope of Communism. The greater the 
new Great Power becomes, the more capable it is of sub- 
stituting its weight for the revolutions that have failed to 
develop elsewhere. The Communist state becomes in a meas- 
ure the substitute for the Communist revolution: such is the 
pattern of Communist evolution. 

Communism remains its content, but it has absorbed also 
the heavy weight of the state machine. “We go forward 
[from Socialism] to Communism,” declared Stalin at the 
party congress in 1939. “Will the state be retained by us also 
in the period of Communism? Yes, it will, if the capitalist 
encirclement is not liquidated.” 

The state is the main instrument for liquidation of the 
capitalist encirclement: this is one of the most important les- 
sons drawn by Communism from its own experience. It can- 
not be expected, therefore, that in the near future the state, 
of its own will, will begin to “wither away,” loosen its grip, 
reduce the role of the police apparatus and grant the people 
more liberty and civic rights. 
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STALIN AND HIS PARTY IN THE WAR 

Despite its perturbations and upheavals the Avar with Ger- 
many failed to alter either the principles of Soviet foreign 
policy or the economic regime of the country. Moreover, 
long before the war the government had determined upon 
a program for preserving inviolate the Soviet political and 
economic system in the event of a conflict. 

Two hours after the first German air raids on Russia, on 
the night of June 2 2, 1941, the government ordered many ar- 
rests, which were carried out in accordance with previously 
prepared lists. Among those seized were many suspect Com- 
munists who had been permitted to remain at liberty and 
many nonpartisans who it was thought might become dan- 
gerous. 

But the success of the German aggression in the first 
months of the war could not but confuse and bewilder many 
minds. It was asked; Had the policy of collaboration with 
Germany of the past two years been really wise? Were not 
the Soviet defeats to be attributed to the incapacity of the 
party leadership? All the springs of policy and ideology 
stood dangerously exposed. 

This found particular expression in a decline in the pres- 
tige of the party, which appeared to have lost confidence 
in itself and in its philosophy. The doubts current abroad 
at that time concerning Russia’s ability to resist were felt no 
less within the country itself. Stalin remained silent for al- 
most two weeks after the German attack: This was the only 
instance in the annals of the second World War when the 
head of a government failed to address his people on the out- 
break of hostilities. When he finally did venture to speak 
on July 3, 1941, it was an attempt to justify himself before 
the country, an effort to answer the doubters. 

Concerning his 1939 pact with Hitler, he said: 

“One may ask: How did it happen that the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment entered into a nonaggression pact with such treach- 
erous persons and monsters as Hitler and Ribbentrop? . . . 
A nonaggression pact is a peace pact between two states. 
Could the Soviet Government have refused to accept the pro- 
posal? 

“What did we gain by concluding a nonaggression pact 
with Germany? We secured for our country for a period 
of a year and a half an opportunity to prepare our forces.” 

This did not sound very convincing. Everybody Imew 
that during that period Russia had lost an allied army in 
France, and everyone could observe how rapidly the German 
forces were advancing. To those who doubted Russia’s 
capacity to resist, Stalin said: “The enemy is not as terrible 
as he is pictured by some frightened little intellectuals.” But 
those involved were more than “little intellectuals.” In the 
army itself there was lack of confidence, as Stalin had re- 
peatedly admitted. 

Only rarely and in passing did Stalin refer to his party in 
his first war speeches. It was impossible, in the atmosphere 
prevailing during those months, to take pride in its policy. 
The party’s own lack of confidence and bewilderment 
found expression in the immediate disappearance from the 
press, from public addresses, and from propaganda of the 
words “Socialism” and “Communism,” as well as all ac- 
clamation of Soviet industry, of the collectives, and of mili- 
tary preparations. The ideological content of the war was 
reduced to an extreme minimum, to unusually modest terms. 
The official Bulletin of the Agitator in July, 1941, published 
a program of lectures to be delivered throughout the coun- 
try. This program was entirely without Socialist or Soviet 
content. The subjects covered were: War Against Fascism — 
A War for the Fatherland; Lenin and Stalin on National 
Defense; Fascism; The Front and the Rear; Care of Soviet 
Soldiers; The People’s Heroism; The Defeat of the Germans 
in the Ukraine in 1918; The Partisans; The United Front 
of Peoples; The Occupied Regions, etc. 
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Lectures on such subjects could have been delivered un- 
der any Russian government and in any country. “The war,” 
wrote this organ of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, “is a war for the preservation of the peoples 
inhabiting the USSR; a war for life or death of the Soviet 
State; it is to determine whether the peoples of the Soviet 
land are to remain free or are to be enslaved once more.” 

All this was very elementary. There was no effort to pre- 
sent a philosophic synthesis. There was also little of those 
national emotions which gradually developed during the 
later stages of the war. At this period nationalism had not 
displaced Communism. There was merely a retreat along the 
entire ideological front. 

Anti-Communist and anti-Soviet sentiment found ex- 
pression in various forms in this early period of the war. 
Officially, all difficulties were attributed to the activities of 
the fifth column, for all oppositionists were proclaimed to 
be pro-Hitlerites. But at the very time when persons abroad 
were writing with enthusiasm that there was no opposition 
left in Russia after the purges, the Soviet press and radio 
were reporting a different story. 

A man named Andronov was executed in Leningrad in 
August, 1941, for talk “calculated to undermine measures 
taken by the Soviet Government.” A group of grinders en- 
gaged in “counterrevolutionary propaganda” was liquidated 
in Alma-Ata. On November 15, 1941, the Moscow Military 
Tribunal sentenced to death two engineers, two technicians, 
and an economist of a certain plant for “spreading appeals” 
among workers. This was reported by the Soviet radio. The 
“Bolshevik” told how a certain Sirotin had discovered a 
man “with leaflets”; how a certain Novikova had turned 
over to the mihtia “a counterrevolutionist who was spread- 
ing lies.” 

Although the press soon quit writing about opposition sen- 
timents, there could be no doubt that these did not disappear. 

Later came information dealing not with opposition but 
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with a veritable fifth column eager to collaborate with Hitler 
Germany in the struggle against the Soviet regime. Many 
Orthodox priests in occupied regions of Russia entered into 
collaboration with the German authorities. This vvas sig- 
nificant because the priests would not have ventured to act 
contrary to the sentiments of their parishioners. Declara- 
tions in favor of Germany were published by high church 
dignitaries: Polikarp Sikorsky, Bishop of Vladimir in Volyn, 
who proclaimed himself head of the church in the Ukraine; 
the Archbishop of Mitava; the Archbishop of Narva; the 
Bishop of Kaunas; the Metropolitan of Latvia. In August, 
1942, they met in Riga and sent a telegram to Hitler ex- 
pressing “admiration of the heroic struggle” he was waging, 
and promising to “pray to the All-Highest to bless the Axis 
arms with speedy and complete victory.” 

Professor Okienko, former dean of Kharkov University, 
became archbishop of an “Independent Church.” 

These developments indicated the prevalence of many 
varied sentiments among the population. 

Under the German occupation, especially in the be- 
ginning, dozens of Russian pro-Nazi newspapers were 
started, with their staffs of editors and correspondents. “On 
behalf of the intelligentsia” and “on behalf of the Russian 
people” the writers welcomed the “liberation from Bolshe- 
vism,” often adding their joy of being freed from “Jewish 
rule.” Names of well-known old Russian writers, such as 
Ivanov-Razumnilc suddenly appeared in the collaboration- 
ist Russian press. Other pro-German personalities accepted 
positions as local mayors and in various departments of local 
government: in industry, transportation, health, and else- 
where. 

The Soviet General Vlasov, who was taken prisoner early 
in 1942, proclaimed himself an ally of Germany in 1943 
and began to raise a “Russian Army of Liberation.” He for- 
mulated his program as follows: England was and remains 
Russia’s chief enemy; what is necessary, therefore, is a 
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“frank, enduring friendship between the Russian and the 
German peoples.” “After the war,” he declared, “Russia 
must have a totalitarian system.” He promised the Germans 
to create an army of 300,000 to 500,000 men from the popu- 
lation of occupied Russian territories and from Russian 
war prisoners. He was received twice by Hitler, who as- 
sured him (this was after Stalingrad) that all he wanted was 
“to free Russia from Stalin.” 

Vlasov’s army was first sent to Yugoslavia against the Par- 
tisans, where the troops distinguished themselves by their 
atrocities. Later they operated on the Baltic front, where a 
considerable portion deserted to the Soviet side. Vlasov him- 
self fell into disfavor for a time. He was still too “pro- 
Russian” for Hitler. In December, 1943, he was arrested in 
Riga after a propaganda tour, in the course of which he 
“talked too much about Russia.” 

Later, however, Vlasov’s men were again active in the 
war. In 1944 they fought in the Savoy and Jura Depart- 
ments of France against French Forces of the Interior. The 
French guerrillas were represented to Vlasov’s men as Com- 
munists and the war against them was pictured as a con- 
tinuation of the struggle against international Communism. 
In its issue of June 15, 1944, the Nazi-controlled Paris-Soir 
thanked Vlasov’s troops for their “defense of France.” Rus- 
sian troops took part in resisting the Allied invasion in Nor- 
mandy. Thousands of them, in German uniforms, and many 
Russian officers were captured by the Allies and sent to war 
prisoner camps in England and America. Vlasov, with a 
group of his men, was captured in Prague in May, 1945, af- 
ter he had tried to betray the Germans and assist the Allies; 
he probably hoped to be talten prisoner by the American 
rather than by the Red Army. The Czechs delivered him 
to the Russian authorities. No mention was made of him in 
the Russian press until August, 1946, when it was announced 
from Moscow that Vlasov and eleven of his accomplices had 
been tried, sentenced, and executed. 
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Hitler had made no provision for Russian Quislings in his 
scheme, and the atrocities committed by the Germans in 
Russia constituted a potent argument against any notion of 
the possibility of achieving the “emancipation of Russia,” 
as conceived by Vlasov, through an alliance with the Ger- 
man army. But Vlasov’s case, like that of other traitors, par- 
ticularly among priests, shows how erroneous is the belief 
that the Soviet Government had succeeded by ruthless meas- 
ures in eradieating in advance all opposition, all fifth columns, 
and all treachery. 

It is important to recall that Vlasov had been an exemplary 
commander while in the Soviet service, and that his devotion 
to Stalin had been beyond doubt. Describing her visit to 
him on the central Russian front. Eve Curie characterizes 
him, in her Joimiey Among Wmriors, as a great Soviet hero. 
He had spent twenty-three years in the Red Army and had 
been devoted to his government and to the Communist party; 
he showed Mile. Curie some Gennan trophies and spoke of 
Hitler with profound contempt. “EIc obviously considered 
Stalin,” wrote Mile. Curie, “not only as the political leader 
of Russia, but also as the Generalissimo of the troops.” He 
said with pride: “Stalin’s orders are not simply to pusli the 
Germans back but also to annihilate them.” Taking leave of 
Mile. Curie, Vlasov told her “with warm and direct sin- 
cerity, with his face and his voice very moving: ‘Aiy blood 
belongs to my Fatherland!’ ” - 


2 . In later editions of her book Miss Curie accompanied this narration 
by a footnote stating that Vlasov the traitor was not identical with the 
General Vlasov she had interviewed at the Russian front. She did not state 
on what authority this addition was made. Since this footnote was added 
long after her return from Russia, it would appear to be based on a story or 
suggestion from the Soviet side. It is obvious that the Vlasov case has been 
more than embarrassing to the Soviet Government, which has never 
broken its silence about Russian military leaders with an army of at least 
200,000 men in the service of Germany. But die theory of “two Vlasovs” is 
more than doubtful. First, “both” Vtoovs were mentioned in the press as 
well as in Miss Curie’s book widi die same initials. A. A. Second, “both” 
Vlasovs were reported in command of the same sector of the Russian front. 
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MARXISM-LENINISM IN THE WAR 

The battle of Moscow in October-December, 1941, ended 
with the retreat of the German armies. The government, 
which had prepared to evacuate to the Urals, felt first relief 
and then a sense of stability. 

There was a revival of self-confidence in the party and 
renewed faith in its ideology, starting with 1942 and grow- 
ing stronger in 1943 and 1944. Party committees gradually 
began to function more regularly. Articles in the press be- 
gan increasingly to praise the party’s wisdom and services. 
Publication of the Propagandist, which sets the tone for 
propaganda throughout the country, was resumed in March, 
1942, with an edition of 100,000 copies. Two channels of 
propaganda were indicated: emphasis on nationalism and 
stress on Communist ideology. Both were to be pursued 
simultaneously. 

The development of nationalism was at first not so much a 
manifestation of a social movement as the result of a directive 
from above. National spirit and patriotism were necessary to 
overcome the initial “passivity and indifference” of the 
population and to strengthen iscipline in the Red Army. 
A campaign against “indiscipline” and even desertions had 
to be waged until as late as the autumn of 1942. The press 
was filled with articles, reports, and stories exposing cowards 
and traitors at the front. Detailed accounts of German atroci- 
ties, public hangings, in the presence of tens of thousands, 
of Soviet citizens who collaborated with the Germans, ex- 
tensive. reports of the Krasnodar and Kharkov trials, were 
intended to serve the same purpose as the creation of the or- 

• Third, mention of the Soviet General Vlasov disappeared from the Soviet 
press at the very time that Vlasov the traitor made his appearance as a 
German captive. Fourth, the Russian press and previous records have 
never mentioned two different Generals A. A. Vlasov. The “second” 
Vlasov seems to have been an ad hoc invention. 
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ders of Kutuzov and Suvorov. Only gradually was the senti- 
ment of anti-German nationalism transformed from official 
propaganda into a popular movement. 

But simultaneously with the growth of nationalism the 
traditional Communist party line gained in strength. This 
gain was all the more striking in the light of the party’s loss 
of prestige in the first eight months of the war. In April, 
1942, the Propagandist wrote: “Propaganda work has de- 
clined considerably during the war. The party organizations 
had failed to understand that not only must there be no let- 
up in propaganda activity in wartime but it must be given 
even wider scope.” 

“In the first year of the war,” we are told from Gorky, 
“some party organizations paid less attention to problems of 
propaganda . . . The regional committee warned the party 
organizations of the need of stimulating attention to prob- 
lems of party propaganda.” Later, Emelian Yaroslavsky 
wrote that “many party organizations have failed to grasp 
the significance of mass party-political activity . . . What 
is needed is not a let-up but intensification of the work of 
lecturing.” 

In January, 1943, the Administration of Propaganda and 
Agitation attached to the Central Committee sent out a cir- 
cular to party organizations dealing with “shortcomings in 
the work of party cabinets” (for consultations on Marxism- 
Leninism) which warned that there must be no weakening 
of “ideological-political training of cadres during the period 
of the war.” 

Increased activity of party-propaganda organs and thou- 
sands of lectures and articles have gradually restored the 
once shaken prestige of “Marxist-Leninist science.” In 
March, 1943, Alexandrov, director of the Central Com- 
mittee’s division of propaganda, issued new instructions ex- 
plaining why the “study of Marxist-Leninist science is neces- 
sary, obligatory for all.” In support he cited Stalin, who had 
repeatedly stressed the universal obligation to study the 
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“Marxist-Leninist science of society, the laws of social de- 
velopment, the laws of the development of the proletarian 
revolution, of the victory of Communism.” 

Participation in propaganda activity was now proclaimed 
to be the duty of every active Communist. Many Commu- 
nists had dodged this work for various reasons, but now it 
was declared that “the self-liquidation of many of our cadres 
in poHtical work among the rural population cannot be 
tolerated.” In 1943 it was declared menacingly that “some 
of our branches have failed to appreciate the importance of 
propaganda of the Marxist-Leninist theory in wartime, and 
have weakened in leadership in propaganda work ... In a 
number of regions party and Soviet workers have ceased the 
study of Marxist-Leninist theory . . . They have failed to 
fight against the detrimental view that now is not the time to 
engage in political self-education.” 

In Soviet terminology the return to Communist party 
ideology meant the revival of study of the book. History of 
the Communist Party, Brief Course. This book, published 
in 1938, was written in part by Stalin and is based in part 
upon his speeches and articles; within its three hundred pages 
it contains the history of the Russian Communist party 
covering a period of forty years. Written in orthodox Com- 
munist style, it presents the official conception of Soviet 
Communism, its struggle against other parties and Com- 
munist factions, the official history of industrialization, of 
the collectives, and of Soviet foreign relations. It has been 
translated into fifty-nine languages and nineteen million 
copies have been distributed. All Communist education is 
now obliged to follow the line of this book. Constituting an 
adaptation of “Marxist-Leninist science” to Russian con- 
ditions, it is designed to serve as an antidote to the dangerous 
tendencies inherent in daily nationalist agitation. The in- 
troduction says; “The Communist party is guided by. the 
revolutionary teaching of Marxism-Leninism. Its leaders 
have developed further the teaching of Marx and Engels 
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under conditions of imperialist wars and proletarian revo- 
lutions. The study of the history of the Russian Communist 
party strengthens confidence in the ultimate victory of the 
cause of the Lenin-Stalin party, in the victory of Com- 
munism throughout the world.” 

The study of this book had almost entirely ceased at the 
beginning of the war. “The weakest spot,” declared a re- 
port from one of the provinces, “is the work of circles for 
study of the history of the Russian Communist party. Tliese 
circles embrace only eight hundred students. The majority 
of the circles function badly. Attendance is low, the students 
work poorly.” A strong effort was launched in the spring of 
1942 for revival of this activity. 

“The Brief Course,” wrote the Propagmnlist in May, 1942, 
“presents a general picture of the gigantic experiment of the 
Bolshevik party. It presents the foundations of the Marxist- 
Leninist theory. It shows the great power of this theory for 
the solution of problems of practical activity. Historical 
events have always developed as the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism had predicted. Everything that Stalin has predicted, 
even before the war and during the war, is now coming to 
pass with exactitude.” The importance of this bible of Stalin- 
ist Communism may be gleaned, incidentally, from the fact 
that the fifth anniversary of its publication was widely hailed 
in the press. 

In August, 1943, the magazine Under the Banner of Marx- 
ism gave directives as to how political economy was here- 
after to be taught in Soviet universities (this teaching had 
been interrupted for several years) . It cited Lenin: “The pro- 
letariat will be unable to make the social revolution if it is 
not prepared for it by strug’gle for democracy.” For this 
reason, wrote this influential journal, teachers of theoretical 
Marxist sociology “must call attention in the classroom to 
the specific peculiarities of the monopoly stage of capitalism, 
and indicate the place it occupies in history as the prelude to 
the social revolution of the proletariat.” 
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Meanwhile victory followed upon victory at the front. 
The Germans were retreating from the Ukraine and from 
Leningrad; the prestige of the Soviet Government rose to 
unprecedented heights throughout the world. Now the party 
began to demand recognition of its services. Who organized 
the peoples of the Soviet Union for struggle against the in- 
vaders? The answer: the All-Russian Communist party. 
Victory over Germany, it was concluded, was, therefore, 
the victory of Russian Communism. The newspapers broad- 
cast the information that half of those who had received the 
distinction of “Hero of the Soviet Union” were Communists, 
that hundreds of thousands of Communists had been awarded 
medals and decorations. The party’s prestige was rising. 

Stahn made three regular public appearances annually 
during the war, no more and no less: on Red Army Day, 
February 23, on May Day, and on the anniversary of the 
November revolution, November 7. But it was not until 
November, 1943, after two years of war, that he devoted 
part of his speech to the party. He could now speak of it 
with enthusiasm: 

“The leading and guiding force of the Soviet people has 
been the party of Lenin, the party of the Bolsheviks . . . 
Under the leadership of the party of the Bolsheviks, the 
workers, peasants and intelligentsia of our country have won 
their freedom and built a sociahst society. In this patriotic 
war the party stood before us as the inspirer and organizer 
of the nation-wide struggle aganst the fascist invaders. The 
organization of the party’s work has united and directed 
toward a common goal all the efforts of the Soviet people, 
devoting all our forces and resources to the cause of the 
enemy’s defeat. During the war the party has cemented still 
further its kinship with the people.” 

The theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, on which 
silence had been maintained during the early period of the 
war, reappeared in the press. The Old Bolshevik Badayev 
recalled Stalin’s words: “The Red Army is the army of the 
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emancipated workers and peasants, the army of the Novem- 
ber revolution, the army of the ^ctatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” Gorkin tried to demonstrate in the Bolshevik that 
the “historical consequence of the realization of the policy 
of the party of Lenin and Stalin is the regime of victorious 
socialism. Its base is the dictatorship of the worldng class 
in alhance with the peasantry.” 

If Russia is victorious because of its Socialist order, it fol- 
lows that this order would also be best for any other country. 
The objective of the war must be the establishment of such 
an order throughout the world, for it alone offers a guar- 
antee against wars. But as it was forbidden to spealc of this 
openly, the aforementioned Alexandrov wrote about it in 
veiled terms: 

“One of the most serious, one of the most important aims 
of the present war must be the establishment of such a social 
order upon earth under wliich adventurists, provocateurs, 
and imperialist parties would be deprived of the opportunity 
periodically to drag the majority of peoples and states into 
bloody wars.” 

The overtones of Marxism-Leninism sounded at times 
louder than the nationalist music. The one hundred twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Marx’s birth was marked in 1943 with 
solemn articles; the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of George Plekhanov, founder of Russian Marxism, was 
likewise celebrated with encomiums. The anniversary of 
Lenin’s death was marked annually with solemnity. Again 
and again press and propaganda returned to the heroic period 
of Soviet wars against AUied intervention and the world 
bourgeoisie. Only one thing was now forbidden: to speak 
openly of social revolution in other countries. Socialism, to 
be sure, is the guarantee of victory, but it is a purely Russian, 
Soviet matter. This was offered occasionally in a rather 
comic, illogical, and maladroit manner, as when, for ex- 
ample, Lenin was spoken of as the creator of “Socialism in 
one country.” In reality, “Socialism in one country” had 
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already been abandoned in 1939.® But now, for diplomatic 
considerations, it was found necessary to emphasize this doc- 
trine. 

The “Internationale” (“Arise, ye prisoners of starva- 
tion”) was abolished as the olEcial anthem in favor of the 
new neutral national hymn (“Great Russia has cemented for- 
ever the inviolate union of free republics ... We will lead 
the fatherland to glory”) . But the old anthem was reserved 
expressis verbis for use by the party. Both anthems are used. 
One contained the seeds of nationalism, the other the tra- 
ditions of Communism. Both anthems live peacefully side by 
side, but not without secret hostility. Both have been pre- 
paring for the moment when they will enter into open con- 
flict. 

The balance was on the side of the party, of Communism. 
Stalin, who has always regarded his public speeches as pres- 
entations of a rounded teaching and not merely as diplomatic 
maneuvers, was very cautious. He has never spoken in any 
of his speeches of the All-Slav movement or of the fraternity 
of Slav peoples. He has always kept in mind that all his 
speeches, his every word, would be commented upon abroad, 
but — and this he has considered more important — that they 
would also be discussed and analyzed in thousands of party 
study circles, in schools and universities; that he is destined 
to become part of a Weltanschauung. For this reason he 
has avoided the danger of having his loyalty to Marxism- 
Leninism questioned even for a moment for the sake of a 
transitory political success. 

In November, 1943, the Propagandist openly demanded 
action against two dangers existing on the ideological front. 
The first was “baseless cosmopolitanism,” a synonym for 
Trotskyism. The other was “nationalistic prejudices and 
anachronisms.” “We must not forget,” wrote this official 
journal, “that efforts in these directions may bring us some 
injury! ” 

3. See Chapter V. 
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Rigid adherence to Communist ideology has been the 
antidote used against nationalistic deviations in recent years. 
This antidote has been accentuated to the degree of a mania — 
on orders from above, of course. “The entire people must 
remain loyal to the end to the Socialist ideas which have 
found expression in the life of Soviet society.” 

“The Soviet people defend their Socialist fatherland.” 

“Socialism contains within itself gigantic forces, and man- 
kind has now entered a stage of development holding out 
the promise of brilliant possibilities.” This old phrase of Len- 
in’s was reprinted by the Bolshevik in 1943. 

Has not the course of the war confirmed — all papers, mag- 
azines, lecturers now asked — the importance of Socialism in 
Russia, has not Socialism saved itself from defeat? How 
could Russia have defended herself if, despite all difficulties, 
the program of lightning-like industrialization had not been 
put into effect? Could private industry have evacuated scores 
of plants to the east, for example? Would the villages have 
supplied the necessary foodstuffs if not for Stalin’s reforms? 
“Without the collectives,” wrote Professor A-litin in Octo- 
ber, 1943, “we could not have provided food for the coun- 
try and the Red Army, and raw materials for industry. The 
collectives system makes possible the solution of all difficul- 
ties that arise in connection with supplying the Red Army 
and the country with food and industry with raw materials.” 
Even the patriotism of Soviet soldiers, it was now repeatedly 
asserted, is the conscious patriotism of men defending their 
Socialism. 


AFTER THE WAR 

The defense of a country by its army, and even heroism and 
sacrifices, are in no way tantamount to an approval of that 
country’s political and social system. The British Army 
fought magnificently, but the majority of its members ap- 
pear to have been opposed to the wartime political leader- 
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ship, as numerous polls and the elections of 1945 demon- 
strated. As far as Germany was concerned, it is doubtful 
whether the majority of the German Army was genuinely 
National Socialist. 

This is even more true with regard to Russia. The period 
of great military victories in Russian history was at the end 
of the eighteenth century: it was the period of Suvorov. 
This was precisely the worst period of the cruel serfdom, 
which reached its extremes under Catherine II. But those 
peasant serfs, humiliated and tortured at home, displayed 
marvels of heroism when mobilized into the army. There is 
no parallel between the state of the people’s welfare and its 
heroism in war. It does not exist now as it did not exist in the 
past. Very important is the quality of military organization, 
the patriotism of the military intelligentsia, and the capacity 
and readiness of the Russian soldier to endure hardship and 
privation. 

The Soviet Government, however, drew quite different 
conclusions from its military successes. It considered its vic- 
tories as a popular referendum in favor of its policies. Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin won the war — ^therefore the soundness of all 
things Stalinist was evidenced. The reins had to be tightened 
again. No retreat! No concessions, no weakness! 

And, by implication, no democracy! During four years the 
Soviet press had preached the “alliance of democracies” 
against fascism. Divergencies among the “democracies” had 
been passed over in silence. Now', on the contrary, these dif- 
ferences were stressed more and more. Old formulas reap- 
peared; “theirs is a capitalist democracy, ours — the only 
real, Soviet democracy.” But isn’t your system a dictator- 
ship, the foreign press kept asldng. Yes, Vyshinsky replied, 
we are a dictatorship and a democracy at the same time; 
ours is a “dictatorial democracy.” It is a higher political sys- 
teiri than that of political liberties. 

Historical reminiscences were discarded, Suvorov and 
Kutuzov were once more relegated to the archives. Instead, 
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the age-old Leninist formula of “capitalist encirclement” 
made its way anew into the Soviet limelight. Russia was in- 
deed encircled — by Soviet satellites. Nevertheless, the mere 
existence of capitalist powers was considered a potential 
menace. The army was slowly being demobilized, but in 
contrast with the war-weariness evident elsewhere, Soviet 
leaders espoused the slogan of “strengthening the Red 
Army.” This slogan dominated not only the military press 
but also mass meetings, manifestoes of the Communist party 
and national parades. 

The great purge which started in the summer of 1946 
meant a new streamlining following the “ideological retreat” 
made during the war. This purge has not been as bloody as 
that of 1936-38 but it soon became no less universal, extend- 
ing to every social and political aspect of Soviet life. In cer- 
tain regions 90 per cent of the lower officials were removed 
from their posts. Laxity in restoring kolkhozes (in cases 
where they had disintegrated or been disbanded by the 
Germans) was severely criticized. State publishing houses 
were ordered to revert to the party line, theaters were repri- 
manded for continuing to present foreign or old plays, 
classical figures of Soviet literature had to disappear. In only 
two fields has the wartime retreat not been stopped: privi- 
leges and hierarchism in the Red Army were still considered 
necessary, in view of the growing international tension; and 
limited freedom of religion was maintained — ^for the benefit 
of Soviet policy in the Balkans and elsewhere. 

The great retreat has ended. A “Socialist offensive” ac- 
companied by the usual terroristic methods once more is on 
its way. 

Was the Soviet Union really stronger -in 1947 than it 
had been in 1940? Its government, at any rate, wanted the 
outside world as well as Russia herself to believe that its 
strength had grown to unprecedented heights. 
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THE DEVIL’S NAME IS TROTSKY 

S TALIN fears popular movements in Europe. Stalin 
does not want revolutionary explosions. He has long 
since turned his back on world revolution.” Dissident 
Communist factions of various hues and tendencies, and 
many noisy semi-Communist groups, have accused and con- 
tinue to accuse the Russian party of treason to Communism — 
to world revolution. Among them Trotsky and his group 
have played the leading role. It was Trotsky who declared, 
beginning in 1924, that Stalin would betray the Communist 
cause and all the traditions of Leninism, that he would aban- 
don internationalism for nationalism. Have not recent facts 
confirmed the treachery? 

Similar sentiments are expressed by others, but with a 
positive estimate of Stalinism and its evolution. It is, indeed, 
fortunate, say these people, that Stalin has abandoned inter- 
national Communism; to our great satisfaction he has quit 
fomenting revolutions in other countries. By confining him- 
self to matters of internal Russian interests he has become 
a national Russian leader; and it is much easier to find a com- 
mon language with nationalism than with revolutionary 
Leninism. 

“It was but natural,” declared Congressman Rankin in 
the House of Representatives on January 26, 1944, “that 
when Stalin came into power and got rid of the Trotsky 
crowd he should open the Churches and restore freedom of 
worship. Stalin is a gentile, and Trotsky was a Jew. When 
Stalin got into the war things began to change. He got rid of 
the commissars . . . he restored the insignia. Stalin not only 
did that but he changed some more of Trotsky’s crazy stuff. 
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Trotsky had organized the Comintern. Stalin broke up the 
Comintern. Fie said, ‘We are no longer afraid of the rest 
of the world. We are convinced wc can get fair treatment at 
the hands of our allies.’ ” 

In Moscow, however, it is denied that cither of these two 
views — ^Trotsky’s or Rankin’s — has any basis in fact. Mos- 
cow declares: “Stalin is the Lenin of today.” Stalin is a true 
disciple of classical Communism, the perpetuator of its cause, 
the outstanding champion of world revolution today. The 
Communist opponents of Stalinism are themselves traitors 
and betrayers of high principles. Had their policy prevailed, 
defeat would have been certain. Stalin alone is leading the 
world Communist army to victory. 

In this strange controversy the voice of official Moscow 
has been closer to the truth. The policy of old Communism 
has assumed a new coloring under changed world conditions 
but it remains basically unaltered. Even more, Stalin’s policy 
is the only possible Communist policy under the circum- 
stances. Any other policy would have led to cither an in- 
ternal or an external defeat of Communism. Whether this 
would have been good or bad, no other road was open to 
Communism. 

The differences between Stalinism and Trotskyism are 
vastly exaggerated in the public mind. These differences do 
not arise from a conflict of Communism versus capitalism, 
or internationalism versus nationalism. The hostility between 
the two and the ruthless suppression of Trotskyism in Rus- 
sia should not be taken as a measure of their diferences. On 
the contrary, conflicts between two closely related tend- 
encies, competing for influence over the same social elements, 
are frequently more bloody than any others. 

The inspiration for many of the achievements of the So- 
viet Government in the past ten to fifteen years came from 
the arsenal of Trotskyism. A great deal of the activity of the 
Soviet Government has actually received the approval of the 
Trotskyist opposition, although this approval has frequently 
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been veiled in polemical phrases. Stalin’s program of rapid 
industrialization and collectivization, for instance, was taken 
from the “platform” of the Trotskyist opposition, but only 
after the suppression of the opposition at the end of the 
’twenties. The authors of this policy were Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
and Preobrazhensky, who as early as 1923-24 maintained 
that the continued coexistence of private (peasant) economy 
and state economy was an impossibility and demanded that 
the Socialist economy of the state “devour” the private sec- 
tor. 

After he had exiled Trotsky and removed Zinoviev from 
his responsible post, Stalin explained before a party congress 
why Trotsky’s program had been impossible of realization 
earlier. 

“What would have happened,” asked Stalin in June, 1930, 
“if we had listened to the ‘leftists’ of the Trotsky-Zinoviev 
group, and had opened the offensive [i.e., the campaign of 
collectivization] m 1926-27? We would have surely failed 
in this task.” 

Later, when the cruel and ruthless methods employed in 
“de-kulakization” became known, and especially with the 
onset of the terrible famine of 1932-33, the opposition as- 
sailed Stalin for the too rapid tempo of collectivization, con- 
tending that the operation should have been extended over 
a longer period. But this was only belated, irresponsible 
criticism from the sidelines. 

An official declaration by five hundred members of the 
opposition in 1929 declared quite justly that “many of the 
ideas, slogans, formulations of our platform have become 
the official property of the party.” 

The destruction of the opposition, marked by exilings and 
executions, was denounced by the members of the opposition 
as a violation of their “elementary rights.” ft appeared that 
democracy had no more ardent supporters than the Com- 
munist opposition. Victims of ruthless suppression, they de- 
manded liberty and accused the government of practicing 
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“bloody violence,” of promoting a “caricature of Social- 
ism,” of “degeneration.” But the democracy they were de- 
manding was only a replica of the existing system; all they 
really wanted was that the “ins” change places with the 
outs. 

“The opposition demands party, trade union, and Soviet 
democracy,” wrote Trotsky. But the “freedom of organiza- 
tion” demanded was to be within the framework of dicta- 
torship. Trotsky never explained how he proposed to square 
this circle. His own friends were then already demanding a 
purge. They demanded a breach with the “right Commu- 
nists” and “acceleration of the tempo” of economic recon- 
struction. Had the opposition come to power it would have 
been compelled, though unwillingly, to apply the very same 
terroristic methods which it was then denouncing. Other- 
wise it would not have retained power. 

Incidentally, the authorship of the institution of forced 
labor armies, this blacklist phenomenon of contemporary 
Soviet reality, does not belong entirely to Stalin and his as- 
sociates. It was Trotsky who in the early ’twenties proposed 
the creation of forced labor armies of millions to be utilized 
by the Soviet Government as it pleased. They could be 
moved from place to place and would serve as an important 
instrument of Socialist construction. To be sure, it had not 
occurred to him to make them a feature of the penal system. 
Trotsky was also the author of mass mobilization of peasant 
labor; “Our industrial life will acquire elements of mili- 
tarism.” And, indeed, after completing its maneuvers in 
1920, the Third Army was sent to work in the Ural forests 
and on railway construction. The Fourth Army was assigned 
to harvest work in the Ukraine. It was decided also to create 
a new labor army in the Ukraine. 

“When we start labor mobilization on a large scale,” Trot- 
sky wrote, “to draft hundreds of thousands and millions of 
peasants into production, we shall not be able to mobilize 
them with the help of trade unions; we can accomplish it 
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only by military measures. They will be organized in com- 
panies, battalions, with strict discipline.” 

The Kronstadt uprising in March, 1921, put an end to 
these projects and compelled the introduction of the NEP. 
But ten years later these ideas, which had never disappeared 
from the thinking of Russian Communism, were again 
brought forward, strengthened by the experience gained in 
the Solovetsky and other concentration camps, and were 
made the basis of the system of mass forced labor. 

On international problems Trotsky likewise shared the 
ideas common to all brands of Communism, including 
Stalin’s. After Hitler’s rise to power, when the contours of 
the coming war had become apparent, Trotsky was con- 
vinced, as were Stalin and the entire Comintern, that “in the 
event of victory France and England will do all they can to 
save Hitler and Mussolini.” For fascism and Hitlerism were 
regarded by Trotsky, as they were by the official leaders in 
Moscow, as representing the last stage of capitalist develop- 
ment. All Communism has maintained (and continues to 
maintain) that there is a historical law according to which 
liberal and democratic capitalism becomes transformed, at 
a certain stage of its development, into a totalitarian capi- 
talist regime, i.e., into fascism; and fascism can be trans- 
formed only into a Soviet regime. “Decayed democracy” 
and the old capitalism cannot replace fascism, for that would 
be as incongruous as the reverse transformation of the butter- 
fly into a cocoon. 

“How could the victory of the decaying democracies over 
Germany and Italy liquidate fascism? ” asked Trotsky. “This 
would be contrary to socio-historical laws.” This is precisely 
the theory held by official Moscow Communism. 

Trotsky severely criticized the Moscow government when 
it signed the Soviet-German “treaty of friendship.” What 
Trotsky criticized, however, was not the government’s ef- 
fort to preserve neutrality in the European war but only 
the treaty with Germany. What was necessary, Trotsky de- 
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dared, was to remain neutral, without signing any treaty 
that would make Russia “Hitler’s commissary.” This was 
all very good, militant, but irresponsible criticism, for Stalin 
had no other choice. Germany did not and could not believe 
the Soviet Government’s promises. To be sure of Russia 
Hitler needed a whole system of treaty guarantees, of eco- 
nomic obligations, territorial dispositions, and “spheres of 
influence.” Without these neither side could feel secure. 
Not wishing to participate in the war on the side of France 
and England, Stalin had to sign a number of treaties with 
Hitler, thus becoming “Hitler’s commissary.” It was a case 
of “either or.” Trotsky’s criticism was unreal. La critique 
est aisee, I’art est difficile. 

Trotsky leveled the same criticism against the Soviet at- 
tack on Finland at the end of 1939. While criticizing the 
war on Finland he maintained that “once having been begun 
it should have been carried to the end, that is, to the Soviet- 
ization of Finland. Stalin had promised this but failed to carry 
it out.” That was what Trotsky wanted. At one time during 
the Finnish war Trotsky believed that the Red Army had 
succeeded in kindling a civil war in Finland, a belief based 
upon erroneous reports from Moscow. He declared with 
satisfaction: “The Red Army is expropriating the big land- 
owners and is introducing workers’ control, preparatory to 
expropriation of the capitalists.” The above quotations dem- 
onstrate clearly how mistaken is the belief that Trotsky 
based his plans and hopes upon revolutionary movements 
in other countries, while Stalin was allegedly satisfied to 
operate only with the Red Army as a national Russian instru- 
ment. Trotsky welcomed the revolutionary role of the Red 
Army in Finland as he had welcomed, twenty years before, 
the Sovietization of Poland with Red bayonets. In the latter 
case he was in agreement with Lenin and Stalin. 

There was no fundamental difference between Stalin and 
Trotsky as regards the “premature peace with Finland.” It 
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must be remembered that the Finnish campaign of 1939-40 
had threatened to drag Stalin into a great international mili- 
tary conflict. On this point, too, the difference between the 
two men was not so much one of political principle as of the 
different circumstances in which they found themselves: 
the difference between a political leader and a brilliant but 
irresponsible critic. 

On the basis of the historical record we can now strike a 
balance in the argument about “world revolution.” In this 
argument Trotsky does not emerge the victor. He accused 
Stalin of strangling the revolution, of being narrowly nation- 
alist, of lacking faith in the power of the movement, of cor- 
rupting “fraternal parties” into instruments of his own 
policy. Fie asserted that with a different policy in Moscow 
the world revolution would have greater chance of success. 
Today it is quite clear that the failure of world revolution 
to materialize in the period between the ttvo World Wars 
was due to the absence of adequate revolutionary senti- 
ment within the respective countries themselves. Wherever 
revolutions did occur in the period between 1918 and 1925 
they petered out. The big Communist parties in Gemiany, 
France, Czechoslovalda had hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers, but they were without adequate revolutionary fervor, 
these countries had not reached that hopelessness and despair 
which alone drive peoples to revolution. 

It was possible to instigate revolutionary outbreaks, and 
this was done from Moscow in Germany in 1923, in Estonia 
in 1924. But these outbreaks were easily suppressed and left 
behind them only disillusionment. It was possible to bring 
in arms, money, instructors, ideas from the outside, but one 
thing it was impossible to import — a revolutionary senti- 
ment. Without it the revolutionaiy drama becomes opera 
bouffe. Neither Stalin nor anyone else had the power to con- 
jure up the spirit of revolution from beneath the earth of 
Europe at that time while other quite different political ideas 
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dominated the situation. Communist outbreaks could only 
provoke anti-Communist fury.^ What they might have pro- 
voked was a European alliance, headed by Germany, for 
possible war against Russia. But this would not have brought 
victory for world revolution, but the defeat of the Soviet 
Government. If all Communist groups, including the Trot- 
skyists, regard the preservation of the Soviet regime in Russia 
as essential, as they profess to do, they owe its preservation 
to Stalin’s policy of Soviet “nationalism.” 

Trotsky was right in one respect, however. The entire 
outside world, and particularly the revolutionary elements, 
were frequently repelled by the reality of the Soviet system, 
which was so different from the promises of the early Soviet 
period. The wholesale violence and terrorism that prevailed 
cooled the sympathies of the outside world and crippled the 
activities of the Communists abroad. Supporters of the So- 
viet regime were able to accept these features during the 
stormy period of civil war in Russia, but the subsequent 
years of peaceful economic construction brought many pro- 
tests. Repellent also was the profound poverty of the Russian 
people despite all the successes of industrialization, and, 
finally, the new class distinctions that arose, provoldng the 
perplexing, deadly question; Is it really worthwhile making 
new Soviet revolutions only to raise to power a new ruling 
caste? Trotsky was right when he pointed to Soviet reality as 
the most important antirevolutionary factor. 

I. For years Trotsky had expected revolutionary outbreaks and he saw 
the signs of revolution in places where there was not the slightest justifica- 
tion for such hopes. This was quite in harmony with the spirit of official 
Communism. He merely compromised himself with his predictions. When 
a strike wave swept France in 1936 Trotsky wrote in the New York Nation, 
“The French revolution has begun . . . We must prepare ourselves, The 
industries and factories will elect their deputies ... we must prepare for a 
victory. Soviets everywhere? Agreed. But it is time to pass from words to 
action.” 

The Nation illustrated Trotsky’s article with a reproduction of Dau- 
mier’s “Last Council of the Ex-Ministers.” The ministers are shown 
terrified and running away as the door opens and a goodnatured, fat figure 
of the Revolution in Phrygian cap enters. 
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But his criticism of the internal policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, so eagerly accepted by politicians and publicists 
of various schools, was very superficial. He blamed Stalin 
for the “absolutist bureaucracy” in power in Russia, for 
the development of an “unbridled oligarchy.” He protested 
against the privileges enjoyed by the “higher-ups” and Sta- 
khanovites. He perceived in the social structure of Soviet 
Russia a “monstrous perversion of the principles of the 
November revolution.” For these reasons, beginning with 
1933-34, he saw salvation only in a new revolution, which 
he termed (incorrectly) a political but not a social revolu- 
tion: the overthrow of the “party bureaucracy” and a re- 
turn to the creative mainsprings of Leninism. 

But this Marxist, who had always denied the accidental 
in history and had always emphasized the primary role of his- 
torical laws, who attributed secondary importance to the 
role of the individual in the historical process, never an- 
swered the fatal question: Why did the Soviet revolution 
culminate in the rule of an “oligarchy,” of a “bureaucracy”? 
He vented his wrath upon Stalin and upon the seizure of 
power by the “Stalinist clique.” But this was not convincing: 
How did Stalin manage to fool all the forces of the proletar- 
ian party? Trotsky refused to see the natural, logical de- 
velopment from universal equalitarianism at the beginning to 
the “new oligarchy” at the end. For this reason he left every- 
body in a state of perplexity. Suppose it were possible to have 
a new revolution a la Trotsky, is there any guarantee that 
the new regime would not follow the very same course of 
development as Stalin’s? Trotsky did venture to give a 
vague answer to this question when he said that unless the 
Russian revolution formed a link in a world revolutionary 
chain, it would “degenerate into Stalinism.” But this, too, 
was unconvincing. It was a vicious circle. The “Soviet oli- 
garchy” (a pseudonym for Stalin) killed the world revolu- 
tion, but the same oligarchy was victorious because there was 
no world revolution. Only the figure of the evil genius, the 
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conjurer and sneerer of history, Stalin, emerges from this 
ideological fog as the explanation of the great historical 
events. 

Trotsky looked upon the emergence of class distinctions 
as a “degenerative” process, but it was the natural ac- 
companiment of the economic restoration of Russia and, fun- 
damentally, constituted progress. The somber aspects of 
that process, the blood spilled, the executions and concen- 
tration camps, were, of course, the product of the policy of 
a given govermnent and would not necessarily inhere in a 
program of state and economic reconstruction under all con- 
ditions. But Trotsky’s program to have the country return 
to the initial stage of a formless, classless Soviet society was 
essentially reactionary. 

The “oligarchy” and the “bureaucracy” became for Trot- 
sky the chief enemy. They embraced the entire new class 
of Soviet employees and the new intelligentsia. With a me- 
chanical conception of history, he saw in the new high- 
salaried class a new rulwg class. This was then and still re- 
mains quite untrue. What he did was to apply to Soviet 
society Lenin’s division of all society into a “privileged top” 
and a “toiling population.” 

“Twelve to fifteen million privileged and 1 60,000,000 peo- 
ple who are profoundly dissatisfied.” 

In Trotsky’s theory Stalin was the representative of the 
twelve to fifteen million privileged, and he, Trotslty, the 
ideologist of the toiling millions, or, at any rate, of the work- 
ing class. He summoned the toilers to revolt against the 
privileged. Everything was turned upside down. 

In reality Stalin’s government was not and is not the gov- 
ernment of the class of Soviet employees, but has lived in 
open or concealed hostility to that class. If that class were 
to come to power it would bring relief to the country, Trot- 
sky’s theories to the contrary notwithstanding. And the 
“uprising of the toilers,” if it were victorious, would drag 
the new intelligentsia down once more to the lower level 
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of the masses, and would lead in turn, through another pain- 
ful process, to the formation of new higher classes. 

The people’s vague realization of the sterility of any new 
November revolution deprives Trotskyism of any chance of 
success. But Trotskyism might play a certain role if a revo- 
lutionary workers’ movement were to develop in Russia. 
Trotskyism constitutes also the seed of future social move- 
ments, both in Russia and in Europe: of anarchic, primitive 
Communist movements arising from elementary protests 
against poverty, oppression, and disillusionment. 

Under conditions of a new political high-flood in Russia, 
Trotskyism may become temporarily a “left wing” move- 
ment of the primitive anticapitalist, antimilitarist type, 
marked by political strikes and possibly local uprisings. It 
would have no chance of achieving political power, either in 
Russia or outside. But even after Trotsky’s death it is not 
dead. On a world scale. Trotskyism would have a chance in 
the event of the collapse of official Communism. Its role might 
be to unify the fragments — ^thc people weary of the cunning 
and mysterious diplomatic maneuvers, of the compromises 
with capitalism and collaboration with kings and emperors — 
strategies of Stalinist Communism that have repelled emo- 
tionally revolutionary elements. 

But without losing sight of the distinctions between Stalinist 
Communism and Trotskyism, it is important to remember 
that Russia in Trotsky’s time had in embryo all the elements 
of the future Stalinist state. If after Lenin’s death Trotsky 
had been included in the “triumvirate” that succeeded Lenin, 
and if in his conflict with Stalin he had managed to seize 
strategic positions and to achieve victory, it is almost certain 
that Trotsky would have been compelled by circumstances 
to do everything that Stalin has done in the past twenty 
years. 

The program of industrialization was proposed by Trot- 
sky and his followers long before the Five-Year Plans, and 
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the tempo at which he would have carried out that program 
would have been no different than Stalin’s. With his distrust 
of the peasantry it is natural to suppose that Trotsky would 
have resorted to Stalin’s collectivization program to solve 
the grain problem. The ruthless methods used in the struggle 
against the kulaks would not have repelled Trotsky; he had 
fully approved these methods during the period of the “Com- 
mittees of the Poor” in 19 1 8. From the very beginning Trot- 
sky had rejected democracy for the non-Communist pop-, 
ulation. As for the use of terroristic methods, he yielded 
nothing to either Lenin or Stalin. The internal party strug- 
gle (against “Stalin’s faction”) , becoming more acute from 
year to year, and marked by purges and repressions, would 
have brought any leader of the dictatorship to the point of 
general liquidation of political opponents. Trotsky himself 
would not have been able to retain power without the use 
of these methods, if he wished to avoid a return to “decaying 
democracy.” And he was opposed to any such return. 

Trotsky’s efforts to rebuild the Soviet economy and the 
Soviet State would of necessity have generated a new “bu- 
reaucracy” no less speedily than one developed under Stalin. 
No other Soviet leader was as inclined by character and be- 
lief to the system of hierarchical subordination as Trotsky 
when he was at the height of his power. No one accorded 
such privileges to his bureaucratic associates as did Trotsky 
in the period of the civil war and universal equalitarianism. 
It was Trotslcy, as already stated, who devised the classic 
program of militarization of labor, and the idea of the state- 
apparatus, brought to realization later by Stalin, was rooted 
entirely in Trotsky’s conceptions. 

Trotsky, like most Russian Communists, was moved by 
deep antagonism to Britain and by only slightly less an- 
tagonism to the United States. A firm and stable alliance with 
the democracies against Hitler would have been as impos- 
sible under Trotsky as it has been under Stalin before the 
Hitler attack. He, too, was opposed to participation in any 
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great European war, and he, too, would have had to conclude 
an agreement with Germany in 1939. 

To prepare the country for war Trotsky, like Stalin, 
would have embarked (though perhaps unwillingly) upon 
the restoration of “national-Russian traditions.” Just as he 
was the true creator of the new Russian Army, Trotsky 
would have had to restore ranks and decorations in the army, 
and[ adopt many other features of the “Russian Thermidor” 
which he so bitterly denounced from his foreign exile. 

Fata volentem ducunt, nolentem trahunt. The iron logic 
of facts is stronger than the strongest of men. It was this 
logic that, for a certain time, transformed “the greatest en- 
emy of Soviet Russia,” Winston Churchill, into an ally and 
collaborator; the antimilitarist Stalin into the builder of Rus- 
sia’s greatest anny; passionate patriots of old Russia into a 
group of Russian traitors in Berlin. Cruel facts would have 
compelled Trotsky, had he been in power, to adopt the 
policy which he assailed. 

Of course, outwardly the policy would have been given 
a different coloration. There would have been other phrases, 
other slogans, a different terminology. Trotsky would have 
known how to paint his policy in bright hues, he would have 
been more generous in the number of public appearances, 
and would have lent much brilliance to his political actions. 
But the substance would have been the same. 

Communism in power can be only Stalinism; nothing else 
is possible. The Moscow formula, “Stalin is the Lenin of 
today,” is quite correct. Discontented opposition elements 
may build all sorts of theories. But they need only come to 
power to return to the path of Stalinism. 

Occasionally, when he was not embroiled in his conflict 
with Stalinism, Trotsky was able to manifest a farsightedness 
and a gift of prophecy which place him in the first ranlc of 
the political figures of the period between the two wars. 

In 1938 Trotsky wrote that “the social bases of the Soviet 
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regime [planned economy and state ownership] would resist 
the test of war,” although in the event of war he expected 
great political changes in Russia. In the spring of 1939, when 
the entire world waited from week to week for the signing 
of an Anglo-Soviet treaty against Germany, Trotsky wrote 
that “an agreement with Hitler would signify security of 
frontiers” for Stalin, and that by signing such an agreement 
Russia “could systematically supply Germany with almost 
all raw materials and foodstuffs she lacks.” 

Even more remarkable were Trotsky’s predictions con- 
cerning the course of the war, expressed in those early 
months when France appeared powerful and Russia and the 
United States barricaded themselves behind the walls of neu- 
trality. Trotsky did not believe in the power of France, or in 
the weakness of Germany. Nor did he foresee a German vic- 
tory. 

“The international propaganda which hastens to picture 
Hitler as a cornered maniac is very stupid,” he wrote. “The 
situation is still very far from that. 

“The Polish Government and the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment are now in France. Who knows whether the French 
Government, together with the Belgian, Dutch, Polish and 
Czechoslovak may not be compelled to seek refuge in Great 
Britain? 

“I do not believe for a moment in the realization of Hit- 
ler’s plans for a Pax Germanica and world domination. New 
nations, and not only European, will come forward to bar 
his road . . . But before his hour strikes much and many 
will be wiped out in Europe. Stalin does not want to be 
among them.” 

Trotsky declared prophetically; “Only a new world coali- 
tion will be able to break the German Army through a war 
of unprecedented proportions.” 

Trotsky combined a capacity for objective evaluation 
of historical events with utopian “Trotskyist” conceptions 
and unrealizable prognoses of world revolution. Toward 
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the end of his life, however, doubts had begun to penetrate 
his soul. As though arguing with himself, he wrote sadly 
in October, 1939; 

“If the November revolution does not find its continua- 
tion in the course of this war or immediately thereafter 
in any of the advanced countries . . . we shall undoubtedly 
have to raise the question of reexamination of our concept 
of the present epoch and its moving forces. 

“Have we really entered an epoch of social revolutions?” 
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THE NEW RELIGIOUS POLICY 

W HEN the Calvinist King of France^ Henry IV, 
found himself hard pressed in. his conflict with 
the French Catholics and it appeared difiicult to 
take Paris, Henry, that prototype of political “realists,” de- 
clared that “Paris vaut Men une messe'' (“Paris is worth a 
mass”): he embraced Catholicism and the capital opened 
its gates to him. Was it worth sacrificing ponderable inter- 
ests for the sake of vague ideology? asked the realistic king. 

There are many people who imagine that something sim- 
ilar is now happening in Russia in the field of religion. They 
read of brilliant church services in Moscow, of the reopen- 
ing of closed churches, of the election of a patriarch, of 
the government agreeing to the restoration of churches 
wrecked at the front, of the solidarity of the Orthodox 
clergy with the government in all questions concerning the 
war — and they imagine that “the great realist in the Krem- 
lin” is emulating the policy of his French prototype, and 
that before long Russia will have either complete freedom 
of religion or that the Orthodox Church will be restored 
to the position it occupied before the revolution in 1917. 

Moscow, on the other hand, does all it possibly can to 
strengthen the impression that there is a genuine restoration 
of religious freedom. In conceding an inch to the church 
Moscow seeks to make the world believe that it is granting 
a mile. Nothing pleases Moscow more than the belief cul- 
tivated by the foreign press that Russia is returning to her 
traditional roads: 

“Bright with candlelight and the splendor of clerical 
garh, the church presented a magnificent spectacle, per- 
haps as magnificent as it has ever witnessed. It was like a 
page from ancient Russia . . .” 
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A page from ancient Russia! As though by accident the 
thor of this report from Moscow, Maurice Hindus, used 
ohrase which Moscow was eager to have used. During the 
ar it wanted to spread the belief among all inside and out- 
le the country who prefer the old Russia to the new that 
. page of ancient Russia” had turned up again amid the 
)viet metamorphoses, that Russia had turned her back on 
:r Communist ways, substituted bishops for Marxists, con- 
rvatives for revolutionists, and transformed her govem- 
ent from an instrument of world revolution to a bulwark 
' world stability. 

The history of the religious policy of the Soviet Govem- 
ent exposes the error of this conception, so widely cur- 
nt because human beings are so prone to forget the re- 
nt past. The true meamng and character of the evolution 
ussia has undergone on this question may be clearly dis- 
med in the tortuous history of Soviet religious policy. 
Russia has experienced no less than three violent out- 
irsts of the antireligious movement, of persecutions and 
e closing of churches, in the thirty years of the Soviet 
gime. And three times, after each outburst, came periods 
’ relief, of moderation, of compromise. 

The first big wave of antireligious persecutions, which had 
ready begun during the civil war, struck the church in 
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the period of the NEP, 1921-23. While some concessions 
were being made to private economy and many observers 
had imagined that a return to “ancient Russia” was im- 
pending, the “revolutionary offensive” continued in the 
sphere of religion. Arrests and executions of priests assumed 
a mass character. “Freedom of conscience” as guaranteed 
by the Soviet constitution had no real significance beyond 
propaganda aims. Paragraph 13 of the first Soviet consti- 
tution provided: 

“The church is separated from the state, and freedom of 
religious and of antireligious propaganda is recognized for 
all citizens.” 

“All citizens” (not only the workers) were accorded the 
right of religious propaganda. Yet the years following adop- 
tion of the constitution were a period of ruthless persecution 
of religion. Religious propaganda was rigorously suppressed. 

The constitution, adopted in 1924, and drafted with great 
care on the basis of previous experience (Stalin participated 
actively in the drafting), separated the school from the 
church but reaffirmed the phrase concerning the rights of 
citizens to religious propaganda. Paragraph 4 declared: 

“To assure the workers of true freedom of conscience the 
church is separated from the state, and the school from the 
church, and freedom of religious and antireligious propa- 
ganda is recognized for all citizens.” 

In explanation of the Soviet Government’s policy on ques- 
tions of religion, Stalin declared in his interview with an 
American labor delegation in 1927: 

“The party cannot be neutral in respect to religion, it 
wages an antireligious propaganda against all religious preju- 
dices because its stands for science . . . There are cases of 
party members interfering with the full development of anti- 
religious propaganda. It is good that such members are 
expelled.” 

The persecutions in the first period of Soviet antireligious 
policy reached their zenith in 1923. The execution of the 
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Catholic priest Budldewicz provoked an international con- 
flict, with particularly serious consequences to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s relations with England. The Soviet Government found 
it wise to make concessions. Its religious policy experienced 
a shift. The persecutions were moderated and the remain- 
ing open churches were permitted to function. 

The antireligious movement was halted in part. The 
Union of Militant Godless, founded in that period, con- 
tinued to function, supported by the Komsomol, and the 
distribution of antireligious literature continued, but the 
persecution of priests was considerably alleviated. 

By that time the basic feature of the subsequent antireli- 
gious movements — ^from the end of the ’twenties to the 
war — had become crystallized. These movements ceased to 
be as popular and spontaneous as in the first ten years of the 
revolution, and assumed in all their alternating outbursts and 
recessions an artificial character. The population, especially 
the youth, continued to display a lively interest in religious 
and antireligious problems; supporters of religion declined 
in number. But the original fervor (“we will climb up to 
heaven and disperse all the gods”) had abated, the sensa- 
tional digging up of relics of saints was over. The inter- 
national effect of Soviet religious policy moved the govern- 
ment, for its part, to put on the brakes on antireligious 
stunts. 

The principal center of the antireligious movement was 
in the GPU, which had a special division concerned with 
religious problems whose task it was to accelerate or mod- 
erate the pressure, as need required. In more recent years 
the Union of the Godless worked in close contact with and 
under the direction of the GPU.^ 

The moderation of religious persecutions in the middle 

I. The official book on The Komsomol and Antireligious Propaganda 
contains many observations like the following: “Cells of the Union of the 
Godless frequently confine their activity to distributing membership cards 
in the Union of the Godless. 

“Godless members of the Komsomol have become too tame.” 
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and late ’twenties gave rise to the same kind of discussions 
and hopes that now prevail. The Metropolitan Sergei, the 
acting patriarch (later chosen patriarch), who died in 1944, 
addressed the following manifesto to believers in July, 1927: 

“We inform you that in May of this year, upon my in- 
structions and with permission of the authorities, a Patri- 
archal Synod has been established by the administration of 
the Patriarch’s Office. 

“We hope that this legalization will gradually be ex- 
panded to the lower church administration. 

“The joys and successes of the Soviet Union are also ours.” 

But in 1929-30 came collectivization, and the attitude of 
the government toward the church experienced a radical 
change. The local church constituted an important element 
in village life, and the attitude of the clergy toward the 
collectivization was known to be hostile. The entire course 
of internal policy swung to the left, and many promises 
previously given were wiped out in a moment. Mass closings 
of churches were resumed, many priests were exiled, whole- 
sale arrests were under way everywhere. The persecutions 
were soon extended to the cities; in 1932 priests were exiled 
from the cities in batches as “nonworking elements.” The 
severe repressions continued for several years. The afore- 
mentioned Paragraph 4 was revised as follows by the Con- 
gress of Soviets of the RSFSR in 1929: 

“In order to assure the workers of true freedom of con- 
science, the church is separated from the state and the school 
from the church, and freedom of religious worship and of 
antireligious propaganda is recognized for all citizens.” 

From now on there was to be freedom only for anti- 
religious propaganda but not for religious propaganda. Be- 
lievers were accorded only “freedom of religious worship,” 
which meant the right of priests to perform services but no 
more. 

In July, 1930, the Communist Party Congress decided to 
intensify the antireligious propaganda. 
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How difficult was the position of the representatives of the 
church, and how great were the concessions they were 
obliged to make for their self-preservation may be seen from 
the interview given by the Metropolitan Sergei in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, and published by the entire press under the 
signatures of two metropolitans, two bishops, and two other 
prelates: 

“Question: Is there persecution of religion in Russia? 

“Answer: There never were persecutions of religion in 
Russia . . . True, some churches were closed, but this is 
not done on the initiative of the government but by will of 
the population, in some instances even by decision of the 
believers themselves. 

“Question: Is religious propaganda permitted in the 
USSR? 

“Answer: Religious services and sermons are not for- 
bidden. The teaching of religion is permitted.” 

The next question concerned repressions and cruelties 
practiced against priests. 

“Answer: All this is pure invention, slander. We have 
had no limitations placed upon the administrations of our 
church organs to date.” ^ 

Only in 1934-35, after collectivization had been com- 
pleted and the international situation required that the So- 
viet Government embrace the policy of collective security 
and support of the League of Nations, did the government 
again moderate its church policy. Mass persecutions ceased. 
Antireligious processions were forbidden. It was permitted 
to light Christmas trees, to manufacture wedding rings, etc. 

Once more official pronouncements declared: “We do not 
persecute religion by any means. We demand from church 
parishioners that they refrain from interfering in politics. 
The old clergy, bound to the old regime, would not aban- 

2. The details of this interview, historic in its way (published in 
Izvestiya^ February i6, 1930), are told in William Henry Chamberlin’s 
Russians Iron Age, (Chapter XXL 
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don its struggle against the Soviet power, and it was neces- 
sary for us to resort to repressions. But now they have ap- 
parently turned their faces in our direction — and the church 
is free.” This was almost literally a repetition of the argu- 
ments used in the ’twenties, wliich had been followed by 
new outbursts of repressions. 

Meanwhile, the new constitution, drafted in 1936, in this 
period of religious liberalism, did not signify a return to 
Lenin’s formulas. It again excluded religious propaganda: 
“Freedom of religious worship and freedom of antireiigious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens.” 

On the other hand the new constitution abolished the civil 
disabilities imposed upon “nonworkers,” which had applied 
also to priests. The right of franchise in elections to the So- 
viets (even the right, on paper, of being elected) was ac- 
corded also to priests. However, the significance of these 
constitutional reforms was negligible. 

At the end of 1937 came a new wave — the third — of per- 
secution of religion. This was the period of the great purge. 
More than ten thousand religious parishes were closed ac- 
cording to Professor N. S. Timasheff.® Severe repressions 
descended upon priests, with arrests, exile, imprisonment in 
concentration camps, and even executions. The old trite 
accusations of espionage, industrial sabotage, and all the 
other crimes attributed at that time by the NKVD to many 
others were directed also against priests. 

In 1939, with the conclusion of the purge, the repressions 
against priests ceased. Another period of tolerance ensued. 
It continued until the outbreak of the war with Germany. 

In 1940 the observance of Sunday was restored with the 
re-establishment of the seven-day work week. While there 
were some repressions of priests in the new regions annexed 
to Russia, the general policy was a cautious one.^ To avoid 

3. Religion in Soviet Russia. 

4. Ill Bessarabia priests were ordered in December, 1940, to move into 
the interior of Russia. In Riga churches were closed at Christmas, 1940. 
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misunderstanding, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party was now moved to remind its members that they were 
forbidden to practice religion. 

And so the history of the period of 1918-41 follows a tor- 
tuous line. Periods of severe repression alternated with spans 
of relative tolerance. For the religious policy was only part 
of the general internal poHcy with its ups and downs. But 
with the end of each span of repression, the surviving repre- 
sentatives of the church would begin to console themselves 
with the hope that a profound evolution had taken place in 
the ideology of the government, and that the new rights 
accorded to the church would remain inviolate. 

The chart on page 69 records the changes of Soviet policy 
on religion. The line indicates the years and the measure in 
which the government altered its policy. It is to be observed 
that at no time did a turn favorable to religion win all the 
ground lost by the church through previous repressions. 
Only a few of the closed churches were permitted to reopen 
and exiled priests were not given their liberty. A new gen- 
eration of priests was not permitted to develop, and in many 
instances laymen, and occasionally women, served as sub- 
stitutes for the clergy. The right to pubUsh the Bible was 
not restored, nor was it permitted to import it from abroad, 
even if it was sent free. 

At the time of Hitler’s invasion of Russia, after twenty- 
four years of the Soviet regime, Russia had: 

28 bishops — a decrease of 75 per cent since 1917. 

5,665 priests — a decrease of 90 per cent since 1917. 

3,100 deacons — against 15,210 in 1917. 

4,225 churches — against 46,457 in 1917. 

37 monasteries — against 1,026 in 1917. 

Regarding the attitude of the population toward religion, 
Soviet sources noted before the war that about two thirds 
of the village population and approximately one third of 
the city population, i.e., about half of the population, con- 
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sidered themselves as adhering to various churches. These 
figures are from a census taken in 1937. Because they showed 
a surprisingly persistent devotion to religion, they served as 
the motive for a new antireligious campaign, begun in 1937 
and halted at the beginning of 1939.® 

The war brought great relief for religion and the church. 

The principal reason for the new reforms lay in the re- 
ligious sentiments preserved by the population, particularly 
in the villages. It was possible to ignore them when the gov- 
ernment had to do with collectives and purges, but when 
the peasants were mobilized for a life and death struggle it 
was necessary to take a “step backward” and to adapt the 
policy to the needs of “backward elements.” A situation, 
involving as it does great popular activity, particularly in 
matters concerning the war, has compelled a retreat from 
the straight Commmiist line on the ideological front. The 
concessions granted during the war were specifically a com- 
promise with the Russian peasantry. This was the first and 
most important motive of the reforms. 

The first but not the only one. 

Much of what has taken place in the relations between 
the government and the church in the period from 1941 to 
1946 has become known abroad; what remains beclouded is 
the actual character of these relations, which have developed 
on the principle of do ut des. The government made one 
concession after another to the church. But for every con- 

5. Because many feared to answer the question “believer” or “nonbe- 
liever” in the census, little value must be attached to the final figures. The 
Soviet press has contended that believers had little genuine faith. The 
Komsomolskaya Pravda received the following letter in 1937 from a 
person who had taken the entire course of antireligious propaganda: 

“We repudiate the writings about God and we assert that there was nor 
and there is not any such person. This fact has been established on the basis 
of scientific data concerning the origin of man as well as the origin of the 
universe. But what interests me is another thing: Do sorcerers and con- 
jurers really exist and what is the power they possess by which they 
corrupt people and transform them into swine, dogs, etc.? You may, per- 
haps, deny this, but these are facts.” 
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cession received the church was obliged to pay immediately 
with political moves favorable to the government; at times 
this assumed a quite overt character. 

For a number of years Hitler’s government had en- 
couraged the activities of Orthodox prelates and priests 
resident in Germany and consisting almost exclusively of 
emigres from Russia. Hitler appropriated money for the 
construction of an Orthodox cathedral in Berlin; nineteen 
Orthodox churches received government appropriations for 
repairs. All this was by way of preparation for the great 
political campaign which developed immediately after the 
invasion of Russia by German troops. 

In the occupied regions a number of Orthodox priests de- 
clared their support of Germany and prayed for the success 
of the German arms. Some high dignitaries of the church 
went over to the German side. Attention has already been 
called to the Riga conference of church leaders in occupied 
territories and the blessing they conferred upon the Ger- 
man Army. The Germans paid particular attention to the 
church in the Ukraine. By conferring favors upon it they 
sought to wean it away from Moscow, and in this respect 
they had some success. Their second aim was to obtain sup- 
port of the church against the Vatican; in this respect they 
were not so successful. Not until the end of 1942 did the 
Germans become rather cool toward matters concerning the 
Orthodox and Ukrainian churches. 

The pro-Hitlerite policy of the Orthodox clergy in the 
occupied regions of Russia was an important factor in de- 
termining the policy on religion pursued by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment during the war. It was wise to come to the “defense 
of religion” in the struggle with heathen Hitlerism. German 
propaganda sought to create a great European bloc against 
“Godless Bolshevism,” and Moscow replied with a counter- 
blow: defense of religion against the heathen, revival of the 
patriarchate, and restoration of churches destroyed by ,the 
Germans. 
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One of the motives for a change in Soviet religious policy 
was the effect which the antireligious policy as pursued over 
a long period had created in neighboring allied and enemy 
countries. The religious beliefs of the populations constituted 
an obstacle to the policies recommended by Moscow for 
the various national movements (in which Communists were 
to play the directing part) . In Yugoslavia members of the 
Orthodox Church constituted half the population (more 
than half among the Serbs);, in Bulgaria they were two 
thirds; in Rumania, two thirds; in Greece, 99 per cent. The 
“All-Slav Meetings” in Moscow were appealing to the na- 
tional sentiments of the Slav peoples; Orthodox religious 
leaders were in a position to appeal also to non-Slav peoples, 
such as the Rumanians and Greeks. It was natural, there- 
fore, to combine the All-Slav propaganda with Orthodox 
propaganda. 

Moreover, there were a number of political problems pre- 
senting a source of disagreement between Russia and her 
allies on which an authoritative nongovernment voice, the 
voice of public opinion, expressing itself in support of Rus- 
sia would be more effective than the Kremlin’s. On the ques- 
tion of the second front, for example, the Orthodox Church 
spoke out with determination in support of the govermnent’s 
position. Many other such questions might arise in the future. 

Immediately after the beginning of the Soviet-German 
war the highest church authority in Russia, the Metropoli- 
tan Sergei, declared his support of the war in the name of 
the church. At a solemn service in Moscow, on June 29, 
1941, he prayed for success of the Russian arms. 

In September of the same year the Godless and the Anti- 
religionist ceased publication. In America and other countries 
this was interpreted by some as the consequence of interven- 
tion by President Roosevelt through Averell Harriman, who 
at that time had made his first visit to Moscow as an official 
representative. Harriman did talk about the matter to Stalin. 
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But as indicated above, there were many other extremely 
important reasons for a change in Soviet religious policy. 

On the anniversary day of the November revolution the 
Metropolitan Sergei hailed Stalin as “the divinely appointed 
leader of our armed and cultural forces leading us to vic- 
tory.” Metropolitan Nilcolai of Kiev wired Stalin wishing 
him a long life. A week later came the sensation of his ap- 
pointment as a member of the Commission of Inquiry into 
German Atrocities. The churches participated in war-fund 
drives. 

Very soon, in February, 1942, the Metropolitan Sergei, 
who had been evacuated from Moscow to Ulianovsk (the 
former Simbirsk) issued a manifesto against the Orthodox 
priests who had gone over to Hitler and were forming an 
“independent” church in the Ukraine. He pointed out that 
the leader of this movement. Bishop Polikarp Sikorsky, had 
previously pledged allegiance to the Soviet Government. 
The Metropolitan Sergei threatened the renegades with ex- 
communication and called upon the Orthodox faithful to 
repudiate them. 

Then followed another sensation. The church leaders — 
for the first time since the revolution — published a book in 
Russian on religion entitled The Truth About Religion in 
Russia. Expensively printed, despite the difiiculties expe- 
rienced by the printing industry in wartime, and richly illus- 
trated, this book sought to prove that religion was free and 
that, in general, there had never been any persecution of re- 
ligion in Russia on the part of the government. Any un- 
pleasant developments that had occurred had been due to 
the activities of the Union of the Godless and not of the 
government! (As already indicated, this loyal interpreta- 
tion had been used as a defense mechanism by the clergy 
since 1930.) Despite its loyalty and patriotism, however, this 
book was not distributed through book stores. It was circu- 
lated only among Soviet grandees and institutions abroad. 
It is worth noting that it was printed in the printing shop 
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which used to print the Godless. Apparently the NKVD 
division which had previously directed the antireligious 
propaganda was now directing the proreligious activity be- 
hind the scenes. No doubt the very same persons did both 
jobs. 

On Good Friday, 1943, the Metropolitan Sergei read over 
the radio an address to the Orthodox population of all coun- 
tries, but directed particularly to the Serbs, Czechs, and 
Greeks. Naturally, it had previously been approved by the 
government. 

The biggest moment in the history of the Orthodox 
Church came in September, 1943. The government per- 
mitted the election of a Patriarch. On September 4, 1943, 
Stalin, in the presence of Molotov, received the 76-year-old 
Metropolitan Sergei, who was accompanied by two other 
metropolitans. This was followed immediately by announce- 
ment of the restoration of the Synod, composed of six men, 
and of the election of Sergei as Patriarch. The day after his 
reception by Stalin the new Patriarch demanded a second 
front, addressing the following sharp remark to Russia’s 
allies: 

“We Russians are the world’s most patient people, but the 
cup of our patience is overflowing.” 

At the same time a conclave of nineteen metropolitans, 
archbishops, and bishops made public a manifesto declar- 
ing: 

“There are individuals found among the clergy and lay- 
men who, forgetting the fear of God, have dared to build 
their own welfare upon the misfortune of all. They meet the 
Germans as welcome guests, enter their service and some- 
times go so far as direct treachery, betraying their brethren 
to the enemy, as, for example, guerrillas and others who are 
sacrificing their lives for the country. 

“Everyone guilty of treachery to the common cause of the 
church and desertion to the side of fascism as an enemy of 
God’s crucifix will be deemed excommunicated; and if he be 
bishop or priest he will be unfrocked. Amen.” 
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The Patriarch was given the use of one of the finest houses 
in Moscow, formerly occupied by an official German dele- 
gation. Churches began to be restored, particularly in terri- 
tories cleared of the Germans. Churches previously reopened 
under the Germans continued to function. The Alexander- 
Nevsky Monastery was restored; Troitsko-Sergiev partly 
so. The former, where Suvorov was buried, experienced a 
flow of visitors, and military men were ordered to kneel 
before his grave. 

At the beginning of 1944 training of new priests was per- 
mitted. Establishment of the Orthodox Theological Institute 
was authorized, as were also various theological courses. 
Contrary to the new practice in universities, tuition is free, 
but students must not be below eighteen years of age. 

Finally, in order not to compromise the church with a 
connection with the NKVD, a separate government Com- 
mittee on Affairs of the Orthodox Church was set up to act 
as liaison between the church and the government. In June, 
1944, the Soviet Government decided to create an official 
committee dealing with the affairs of all churches. 

Support of the clergy became necessary also in the struggle 
with the Vatican, which continued to play a very important 
role in the European war. 

The Vatican’s moral influence was thrown entirely on the 
anti-Hitler side of the scales, particularly after 1939, when 
Catholic France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia fell under Ger- 
man domination. But, unlike other anti-Hitlerite powers — 
Britain and the United States — the Vatican, as a spiritual 
power, could not thinlc of collaboration with the Soviet 
Government without a radical change in Soviet religious 
policy. The Vatican could not simply forget, as did the tem- 
poral powers, the activities of Communism in all countries, 
the religious persecutions which had held sway in Russia 
only five years before, the fate that had been infficted upon 
Catholic priests in Spain, and similar events. 

For this reason the Vatican remained not only an anti- 
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Hitlerite but also an anti-Communist power. It could afford 
the luxury of such consistency because it had no armies and 
navies of its own, did not concern itself with strategy, and 
was not trying to solve problems of first and second fronts. 
Foreseeing the defeat of Germany, the Vatican feared the 
spread of Communist, antireligious movements in Europe, 
and adopted, therefore, a very cautious attitude on the ques- 
tion of collaboration between non-Communists and Com- 
munists in liberated territories. The Vatican had thus become 
a great anti-Soviet force during the war, during the very 
period when the Soviet Government had hoped to expand 
its political and intellectual influence in Europe. 

To stand in its old position of unstable legalistic “freedom 
of conscience” was not wise for the Soviet Government. It 
was necessary to bring into action another religious power 
against the Vatican, a power that would wield greater in- 
fluence in the Christian world in matters of religion than 
could the Soviet Government. The Orthodox Church, and 
particularly the figure of the Patriarch, stood out as the 
proper authority for this purpose. 

With improvement of relations between Soviet Russia 
and her allies (after the Moscow and Teheran conferences) 
at the end of 1943, the Vatican appeared as Moscow’s sole 
serious opponent in the anti-Hitlerite camp. 

On February i, 1944, Izvestici again assailed the Vatican. 
“The Vatican’s foreign policy — ^wrote the official organ — 
has earned the hatred and contempt of the Italian masses for 
supporting fascism. The disgraceful role the Vatican played 
in Hitler’s and Mussolini’s Spanish adventure is widely 
known. The Vatican emerged in the role of a supporter of 
armed intervention.” 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Government was thinly 
veiled behind an apparently theological dispute which other- 
wise would seem quite incomprehensible in wartime. Patri- 
arch Sergei attacked the very principles of the Papacy, in 
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April, 1944. “The uninterrupted presence of Christ in the 
church,” the Patriarch wrote in his Journal of Moscow Patri- 
archate, “and the spiritual marriage between Christ and the 
church make inconceivable the concept of an intermediary 
between the two such as a vicar on earth.” He concluded 
with a hint of a political nature: “I could conceive of a union 
of churches around some chief who could not be a vicar of 
Christ but a bishop of some world capital.” 

In 1944 a new feature appeared, however, in the attitude 
of the Soviet Government to the Catholic world. The ter- 
ritories with a prevailing Orthodox population were re- 
occupied by the Red Army in the first months of that year, 
and the Soviet troops stood at the gates of Catholic countries: 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia. In the Balkans and in 
Austria the influence of the Catholic Church is strong, too. 

Everywhere the influence of the Vatican stood in the 
way of Soviet foreign policy. The struggle between Moscow 
and Rome was mounting. More than once attempts at recon- 
ciliation were undertaken; they proved unsuccessful. In the 
belt of nations bordering on prewar Russia ia Europe, the 
Cathohc churches might become the nuclei of national move- 
ments for political independence; it was natural that anti- 
Soviet feelings sometimes were widespread among Catholic 
parishes in the middle zone of Europe. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, is the last to tolerate any opposition to its 
policies. 

With the war approaching its end and even more so since 
the termination of the war, considerations of foreign policy 
began to prevail in the attitude of the Soviet Government 
toward the church. 

In 1941-43 domestic motives primarily had guided the 
Soviet leadership in its relations with the church: the fight 
against the influential pro-Nazi clergy as well as the need of 
encouraging the people through non-Communist, religious 
leaders in wartime was paramount. The Orthodox Church 
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responded to the demands of this situation. Summarizing its 
functions during the war, Patriarch Alexei said: “ “The main 
achievement of the Orthodox Church in the years of war 
was its demonstration to the entire world of its unity with 
its Government ... It works together with the Govern- 
ment, it aids it, follows its appeals.” The messages and ser- 
mons of the Orthodox clergy were directed against Hitlerism 
and the Orthodox priest-traitors; they readily adopted the 
use of the word “fascism,” strange and alien to the vocabu- 
lary of the Russian Church, and execrated traitors. And they 
glorified the Soviet leaders to high heaven. “Before the New 
Year,” Patriarch Sergei said on the anniversary of the No- 
vember revolution in 1943, “let us ardently pray for our 
divinely protected country and for its authorities, headed 
by our God-sent Leader! ” 

This function of the church was completely fulfilled when 
the armistice with Germany was signed. In the meanwliile 
new problems had arisen, which made collaboration with 
the church still more imperative. Now diplomatic functions 
of great complexity had to be assigned to the clerical leaders; 
they discharged their new duties with readiness and skill. 

In December, 1944, in preparation for the future cession 
of Carpatho-Russia to the Soviet Union, a delegation from 
Orthodox churches in eastern Czechoslovakia arrived in 
Moscow. In June, 1945, the new Patriarch Alexei, the for- 
mer Metropolitan of Leningrad, who had succeeded Sergei 
in February, 1945, visited Orthodox churches in Egypt and 
Palestine. In October, 1945, he made a trip to Soviet Georgia. 
Two months earlier. Metropolitan Nikolai was in Paris with 
the political mission of rallying as many former emigres as 
possible around the Soviet Government. He had consider- 
able success, and the Patriarch publicly praised his accom- 
plishments. Soon afterward a reconciliation was achieved 
with the Orthodox Church in Yugoslavia. Early in 1945 a 
Soviet church delegation went to Bulgaria to terminate the 

6. Izvestia^ May 12, 1945. 
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church schism there in a manner favorable to Moscow. Arch- 
bishop Alexei was in the United States in November, 1945, 
but was not as successful as his colleague in Paris in uniting 
the Orthodox churches. In the spring of 1946 Patriarch 
Nikodemus of the Rumanian Orthodox Church visited 
Alexei in Moscow. In May, 1946, Patriarch Alexei went on 
an official visit to Bulgaria. 

When the Soviet Government launched its campaign to 
reannex the Kars and Ardahan region from Turkey, Gregori 
Peter XV, head of the Armenian Church, declared in favor 
of incorporating Turkish Armenia into the Soviet Union. 

Even more important than this diplomatic activity was 
the fight of the Soviet clergy against the Vatican after the 
end of the war. The Soviet leaders as well as the press accused 
uncompromising Rome of collaborating with fascism and 
inviting a new war with Russia. While the Moscow radio 
accused the Vatican of “continuing their efforts to save 
fascism,” the Moscow Patriarch publicly blamed the Vatican 
for “trying to absolve Germany of the responsibility for 
all war crimes.” The Vatican replied through encyclicals 
and interviews in its own press, denying that the Catholic 
Church had ever supported or encouraged Hitler’s war 
against Russia. On the other hand, it enumerated acts of 
Soviet terrorism against the Catholic clergy in Soviet- 
occupied territory and asked for the protection of Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic displaced persons who did not wish 
to return to eastern Europe. Now the political role of the 
Vatican grew even more important since it fell in line with 
the policy of the United States and Great Britain. 

At the Yalta Conference Stalin spoke of “uniting” the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches.'^ Soon Patriarch Alexei 
wrote a letter to the Ruthenian Church asking for its ad- 
herence to Moscow. The first response was cool. About the 
end of 1945, Soviet authorities arrested all four Ruthenian 
bishops and deported to Siberia more than one fifth of the 

7. Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New York Times, April ii, 1945. 
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Ruthenian priests,® On March 8, 1946, the Uniate Church 
Assembly, consisting of 216 delegates (clergy as well as lay- 
persons) sent a message to Premier Stalin — ^not the Patri- 
arch — ^in which it stated that after 350 years of oppression 
the Ukrainian population of the Carpathian lands had re- 
gained moral freedom under the Soviet regime and now 
wished to “return to the bosom of the Holy Russian Ortho- 
dox Church of our forefathers.” This action involved two 
to three million Uniates.® Subsequently thousands of Catho- 
lics fled from the east to the American and British zones in 
Germany. 

For all these reasons the positive Soviet attitude toward 
the church continued after the war. New seminars for theo- 
logical students were inaugurated, a number of churches 
were reopened, monasteries were exempted from taxes. At 
Easter, 1946, church bells rang for the first time since the 
revolution. Solemn services attended by thousands and nu- 
merous declarations by church leaders created the impression 
that the Soviet Government had entered upon the road of 
complete religious liberty, even to the extent of encouraging 
religion. 

Resukrected and comparatively free since 1942, the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia was given a new constitution that 
differed considerably from the previous one adopted in 
1917. In 1917 the All-Russian Church Assembly (Sobor) 
adopted a constitution based on democratic principles: All 
believers who were regular churchgoers formed the church 

8. N. S. Timasheff in Religious News Service, March 22, 19415. 

9. The Eastern Polish Regional Association in London published a state- 
ment in which it termed the above address of the Uniates “the result of 
ruthless pressure by the Soviet Union upon members of the Greelc Uniate 
Archdiocese of Lwow and the dioceses of Przemysl and Stanislawow.” It 
stated that the “Metropolitan of Lwow, Msgr, Slipyi, and the Bishop of 
Stanislawow, Msgr. Chomyszyn, died in prison in ]^ev.*’ It also reported 
that Msgr, Latiszewskij, Bishop Adjutant of Stanislawow; Msgr. Lakota, 
Bishop Adjutant of Przemysl, and two bishops adjutant to Lwow “had 
been deprived of their liberty ” 
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community which had the right to choose church officials-, 
the assembly of representatives thus chosen, together with 
the representatives of the clergy, had the right of choosing 
the bishop for the respective region; the All-Russian Church 
Assembly of Bishops together with the representatives of 
the rank-and-file clergy and the church communities had 
the right of choosing the patriarch.^® In February, 1945, a 
new constitution abolished the principle of clerical elections. 
Now the patriarch had to appoint the bishops, and the 
bishops appointed the priests. In this way the patriarch ob- 
tained complete control over the personnel of his churches. 

Actually, however, his authority was greatly limited. 
Simultaneously with granting permission to elect a patriarch, 
the Soviet Government created a new agency to supervise 
the church. This was the State Council on Orthodox Af- 
fairs, appointed on October 8, 1943, by the Council of 
People’s Commissars.^’- This Council was headed by Georgi 
Karpov and his three assistants. The Council stands above 
the patriarch and the metropolitans. It is an agency of the 
Soviet Government; its head, for a number of years, be- 
longed to the GPU-NKVD, whose religious section con- 
ducted the antireligious campaigns over a considerable 
period. 

Karpov’s office constitutes the link between the church 
and the Soviet Government. Karpov has publicly stated that 
he is a member of the Communist party and therefore an 
atheist; so long as the government considers it necessary, he 
wiU collaborate with the churches and assist them — ^but no 
longer than that. No important decision of the patriarch 
becomes effective until endorsed by Georgi Karpov. When 
the patriarch travels across Russia to important church con- 
ferences he is accompanied by Karpov. Every priest in Rus- 
sia knows that Karpov is the actual master of church affairs 
and acts accordingly. 

10. B. N-ski in Sotsialisticheski Vestnik, p. 165, no. 15, 1945. 

11. Later, other churches were similarly subordinated to Karpov. 
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In a political system such as that of Russia, every local 
church parish, however small, is feared and distrusted by the 
authorities. Each parish lives its own life and must, perforce, 
exhibit differences of opinion on various questions. A police 
government is bound to suspect that a church parish may 
be transformed into a cell of discontent and opposition. 
Church autonomy is a dangerous thing, however efficient 
the system of espionage within it. For this reason, and not 
only because of the shortage of priests, the number of 
churches remains limited, and a system of checks and double 
checks prevails. The new State Council immediately created 
a dense network of its own agencies covering the entire 
country. After a short time Karpov reported that he had 
more than one hundred representatives in all regions and 
provinces and “they in turn have their representatives in the 
local Soviets, and these maintain contact with local church 
affairs.” 

Although the impression is that the church has complete 
freedom, the fact remains that the reopening of churches 
is possible only after permission has been granted by the 
State Council or its agencies. 

As A political maneuver in the grand style, the church re- 
forms carried out by the Soviet Government were success- 
ful. This was one of the political acts that are justly respon- 
sible for Stalin’s reputation as a realist; it was an intelligent 
step toward shifting a part of the great burden of war policy 
to the clergy of the Orthodox Church. It was shrewd to 
let the church appeal to the recalcitrant neighboring na- 
tions and useful to have it fight the Vatican. 

However, the method of accomplishing these plans was 
often blunt and primitive. Instead of creating the impression 
of a free and strong religious movement in Russia, the 
frightened and terrorized clergy had gone rather far in their 
adjustment and subservience to the state agencies. There is 

12. Robert Casey, Religion in Russia, pp. 178-186. 
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too little dignity, too much servility. Stalin, is praised, of 
course; but this is done in grossly exaggerated forms; even 
Karpov, the police commissar, now rates a deep bow from 
the church leaders. When Karpov was awarded the Order 
of the Red Banner, he received congratulatory messages 
from most of the bishops and many other clergymen. When 
a new theological seminary was inaugurated, the first greet- 
ing to be read to the assembly was a telegram from Georgi 
Karpov. 

For Stalin the church finds even finer epithets and greater 
attributes of virtue. “Above all,” Patriarch Alexei said, after 
the victory over Germany, “let us thank God for sending us 
wise men to lead our country and for heading it by the 
divinely chosen genius leader, lossif Vissarionovich Stalin, 
who to this day has led our fatherland to success and will 
lead it in the future to unprecedented glory.” Metropolitan 
Nikolai wrote in 1 944 that “in our leader the faithful along 
with the rest of the country recognize the greatest of men 
that our country has given birth to . . . He combines in 
himself the best and the highest, the profoundest wisdom, a 
paternal heart, and the genius of mastery.” 

The patriarch instructed all churches to pray “for the 
well-being and flourishing of the God-sent leader of peoples 
of our Christ-loving country.” 

It has been almost a tradition in the Orthodox Church 
for centuries that its heads are clever realists. Russian church 
leaders appraise the situation in all its complexity. Their 
apprehensions are great lest the proreligious zigzag of Soviet 
poHcy end soon and they be obliged to exchange their splen- 
did robes for the prisoners’ frock. While foreign visitors 
become enthused about the “freedom of conscience’’ in Rus- 
sia, Russian church leaders protect their reputations and 
unduly stress their loyalty. They are always on guard. They 
are far from happy about their own lot and the lot of the 
churches in Russia. 

It has also become clear that separation of church and 
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state has no basis in fact under a political regime such as 
exists in Russia. Under Soviet conditions, the church can- 
not develop its activities if the state does not assist it; under 
such circumstances the restoration of churches without the 
help of the state’s economic organs is impossible. It is im- 
possible to obtain the ornaments and habiliments necessary 
for services without the co-operation of government agencies. 
The printing of books and magazines in Russia requires not 
only money but also the active collaboration of various gov- 
ernment agencies. The Synod, the patriarch, the Theological 
Institute, and the rest can be housed only with the assistance 
and at the will of the government. 

For this reason the church is not actually separated from 
the state in Soviet Russia. Living by the grace of the gov- 
ernment, the church faces the risk of losing its new privileges 
at any moment; hence it is compelled to co-operate with the 
government politically, and at times church leaders find 
themselves in an undignified position. The church leaders, 
who also are “realists,” accept many compromises in order 
that the churches may be permitted to function. But at the 
same time they are forced to swallow many bitter pills. 

The church does not play a great role in the social life of 
Russia today. But the history of religion and of religious 
policy illustrates glaringly the nature of the political system 
and the conditional character of the political shifts. 



V 


THE SOVIET CONCEPT OF FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Words nmst have no relation to actions — otherwise what 
kind of diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, actions an- 
other. Good words are a mask for concealment of bad deeds. 
Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than dry water or 
wooden iron. Joseph Stalin. 

S TALIN thus expressed his conception of diplomacy 
in 1913. Of course, he added the adjective “bourgeois” 
to qualify the substantive “diplomacy.” His idea of 
international politics concurred with that of Charles Talley- 
rand, who had said, a century earlier, that “language has been 
given to man to conceal his thoughts.” 

No government or political party has ever offered the 
world as many precise theses, platforms, mardfestoes, and 
programs as did the Soviet Government and its party. From 
this wealth of material the deep roots of Soviet policy can be 
discerned and its growth traced. But in the late ’thirties this 
frankness was abandoned for its opposite, and Talleyrand’s 
concept became the basis of political strategy. There was 
nothing enigmatic about the philosophy, plans, and pro- 
gram of Lenin and Trotsky, or of StaUn in earlier years. 
But in the last decade silence has become golden and the 
schemes are the carefully guarded secrets of an intimate 
circle. 

Certain basic conceptions persist in Moscow’s ideology. 
Nothing has altered in Stalin’s attitude toward capitalism — 
he remains convinced that it is dying. As official Moscow 
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sees it, the coalition of the Soviet Union with capitalist 
states during the war did not constitute evidence of the 
stability of capitalism; on the contrary, the war did demon- 
strate the truth of the old Bolshevik axiom that “the long- 
drawn-out crisis of world capitalism” must assume the form 
of universal catastrophe. Millions of lives must be sacrificed 
because capitalist society can find no way out of “the in- 
herent contradictions” arising from private ownership of 
the means of production, no solution to the “clash of im- 
perialist powers” struggling for world domination. The 
enormous sacrifices the USSR has been compelled to make 
and the war itself were due to the fact that the Socialist 
fatherland is encircled by capitalist powers — all potential 
enemies — according to the ideology which still prevails in 
the Kremlin. 

The main features of all of Stalin’s theories were inherited 
from Lenin, including the concept of declining capitalism 
and the inevitability of imperialist conflicts in this era; the 
Russian revolution of 1917 marked the beginning of the 
crisis of world capitalism: 

The first period of this crisis lasted about six years. In 
Europe, and especially in central and eastern Europe, it was 
a time of storm and stress, of direct Communist struggle for 
power. It ended with the victory of Socialism in one coun- 
try and retreat of revolutionary forces everywhere else. 

The second period, from 1923 to 1928, was one of ap- 
parent convalescence for capitalism; according to Stalin, this 
represented the relative stabilization of bourgeois society in 
the economic and political fields. However, this period dif- 
fered from previous periods of capitalist stability and ex- 
pansion; it was brief and insecure and culminated in the 
worst crisis ever known. The depression of 1929-33 gave 
new proof of the inability of decaying capitalism to solve any 
of its fundamental problems. 

The third period, from 1929 to 1937, was characterized 
by mass unemployment, bankruptcy, declining production. 
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economic and political instability. Capitalism was in its death 
throes, Stalin reiterated in speech after speech. 

The widely publicized and systematic analysis of “the 
general crisis of capitalism” ended at this point. Between 
1917 and 1937 Moscow had sought the widest possible dis- 
tribution of its many publications giving in endless theses 
and programmatic manifestoes a full explanation of Com- 
munist concepts and Soviet policies. The second half of 
the ’thirties was, on the surface, a period of Soviet efforts 
at collaboration with the democratic capitalist countries 
through the League of Nations, and pacts with France and 
other powers. Silence became necessary now. “Words are 
one thing, action another. Good words are a mask.” 

It is not difficult, however, to find in fragmentary speeches 
and ideas expressed by the Soviet leader and his closest col- 
laborators the links between the ideology of all the preceding 
“periods” and that of the ensuing fourth period. Moscow 
interpreted world developments as follows: 

Between 1937 and 1941 the capitalist countries, having 
failed to overcome their internal crises and increasing an- 
tagonisms in international relations, were being swept in- 
exorably toward a world war. According to Stalin, the first 
skirmishes of this second World War began in 1937—38. 
German troops occupied Austria in 1938; they took posses- 
sion of the Sudetenland, then the rest of Czechoslovakia, 
and, finally, of Poland. The civil war that was raging in 
Sp ain was also a war of the German-Italian alliance against 
Britain and France. In Asia the war began in 1937 with 
Japan’s attack on China. 

Communists everywhere followed Stalin’s lead in char- 
acterizing this phase of the war, and the next phase during 
which Germany occupied most of western Europe, as a 
strictly imperialist conflict. It was presented as a new attempt 
of Germany, Italy and Japan to force a redivision of the 
world’s colonies, markets, sources of raw materials, spheres 
of influence. Both groups of imperialist powers sought world 
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domination. “The progressive elements of mankind” could 
not sympathize with either of the contending power groups. 
Hence the Soviet Union was justified in her neutrahty. 

The fifth period began at the moment Germany violated 
the pact and invaded Russia, on June 22, 1941. An entirely 
different and nonimperialist force was then drawn into the 
war, which altered everything. The war assumed a dual 
character on June 22. The imperialist struggle for world 
hegemony continued; the entry of Japan and the United 
States only made it global. But the belligerency of the Soviet 
Union added to tliis imperialist rivalry the struggle for the 
preservation of the SociaHst fatherland against fascism and 
imperialism. This dual character of the war led to the coali- 
tion of the Big Three; the USSR entered into this alliance to 
protect Socialism; Britain and the United States entered it 
because they were unable to crush German imperialism 
alone. The capitalist countries sought to utilize Russian mili- 
tary forces for their own national self-interest, but they 
hoped that German and Soviet armies would mutually ex- 
terminate each other so that neither would again become 
decisive factors in European affairs. The Kremlin remained 
as suspicious of Anglo-American motives as it ever was. 

The “fifth period” is a part of the general crisis of 
capitalism. 

At the very moment that the Soviet policy of “Socialism in 
one country,” with its apparent emphasis on Russian nation- 
alism, its praise of tsarist heroes, its seeming abandonment 
of the hope of world revolution, had won laudatory com- 
ment from high places abroad, this policy was replaced by 
a new one. 

For, as Moscow sees it, the policy of “Socialism in one 
country” w^ correct during periods of revolutionary de- 
feat, of relative stability of capitalism. But this policy “which 
brought incalculable advantages” to the cause of Commu- 
nism, in Stalin’s phrase, came to a natural termination in 
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1939 when the world was plunged into a new holocaust and 
a new dynamic period of history began. 

September, 1939, clearly set the demarcation line; for the- 
first time in nineteen years Soviet troops crossed the Eu- 
ropean frontier into foreign territory. In the course of the 
next year, a series of countries — ^Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
eastern Poland, northern Bukovina, and Bessarabia — ^were 
“liberated, with the aid of the Red Army, from the yoke of 
their fascist regimes.” Soviet regimes were established, with 
nationalization of the local economy. Socialism was nbw 
triumphant in more than one country. 

This expansion of the sphere of Socialism, which con- 
tinued for about a year, reached its prewar limits in July, 
1940. 

A new push took place at the end of the war — ^far into 
central and southeastern Europe, into Iran and into China 
and Korea. A new empire emerged, thus surrounding its ker- 
nel, the Soviet Union (with a population of about 200 mil- 
lion) by belts of dependent nations with a total of another 
150 million. This was the major achievement of the second 
World War. 

“SUSPICION” AND “MISTRUST” 

The widespread tendency to explain the puzzles of Soviet 
policy as being motivated by “suspicion” and “mistrust” is 
founded on error. Nor is it any more correct to assume that 
Stalin’s actions are based on constant fear resulting from the 
Allied military intervention in Russia in 1918-19. 

It is not true that the Russian people have a peculiar dis- 
trust of foreigners and that they view them with more 
suspicion than does any other nation. During the century 
before the revolution the number of Russians going abroad 
and of foreigners coming to Russia grew by leaps and 
bounds. Thousands of Russian intellectuals, students, and 
merchants, as well as members of the old nobility regularly 
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visited western Europe. Vienna, Paris, the French Riviera, 
Baden-Baden, the German university cities — each had its 
Russian colony. Foreigners came to Russia by the thousands 
but never had occasion to complain about the attitude of the 
people; they sometimes had reason, however, to complain 
about the attitude of the police. Austrian, German, and 
English businessmen as well as journalists were highly re- 
garded in Russian circles. Men of Western science were often 
better received in Russia than in other countries. 

It is very necessary to dissipate this strange inculcated 
theory about the general distrust of foreigners in Russia. In 
the last two years thousands of Allied soldiers and officers 
have had the opportunity of meeting members of the Rus- 
sian Army, but it is doubtful that one of them was able to 
confirm these alleged traits of Russian character. They often 
complained, however, about the attitude of Soviet authori- 
ties who consider every foreigner a potential and, more often 
than not, an actual, spy. But this attitude is part of a pre- 
meditated system and not a feature of the national character. 

The presentation of Soviet foreign policy as dictated by 
the fear of foreign intervention belongs in the same category 
of manufactured theories. Here again the Russian people are 
pictured in a psychologically anomalous state — something 
like the hydrophobia of a man who had almost drowned in 
his early childhood; like a dog that is afraid to walk past a 
house whence a brick once had dropped and hit him. Actu- 
ally the Russian people as well as the Soviet leaders are rea- 
sonable, calculating, normal men, and their actions are not 
in the least motivated by recollections of events that took 
place more than a quarter of a century ago. How little this 
recollection matters is evident in the differentiation made 
by the Soviet Government in its attitudes toward Britain 
and France. During the military intervention in Russia, 
France was by far the more active in supporting Generals 
Denikin and Wrangel and the Polish offensive; Britain re- 
mained reluctant and, in a way, even anti-Pilsudski. During 
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the past decade, however, the relationship between Moscow 
and Paris has been much better than that between Moscow 
and London. Animosity toward Britain is an old feature of 
Communism; it was part of Lenin’s theories even before the 
revolution. 

The protection of the “security” of the Union, as the main 
motive behind Soviet foreign policy, is nearer to the truth. 
Yet it is not security in the usual meaning of the word, that is, 
the safeguard of frontiers from attacks from without. This 
need of security in the usual sense would not explain Soviet 
policy in Iran or in Manchuria or Yugoslavia. The Iranian 
border, for example, is the most secure among all the bor- 
ders of Russia. During the 120 years of the present status, 
no war or even threat of war ever arose from this side. 
(Only when the Russian Army disintegrated, in 1918-19, 
did foreign troops appear in the Caucasus.) So long as a 
normal armed force exists in Russia, no other power will 
venture upon any suicidal and nonsensical aggression against 
Russia through the deserts of Iran. The same applies to the 
borders of China in Mongolia. 

In Stalin’s conception, security has a different meaning. 
There is no security for Communism in Russia, he has re- 
peatedly said, so long as there exists a non-Communist world. 
The constant danger is “capitalist encirclement.” Hence, 
real security will not be achieved until Communism becomes 
the universal system of our globe. 

Stalin wrote in 1938: “Can socialism victorious in one 
country regard itself as fully secure against the danger of a 
military invasion and therefore against attempts at restoring 
capitalism?” And he answered: 

We would be in a position to say that the victory [of social- 
ism in the Soviet Union] is complete if our country were situ- 
ated on an island and if it had not many other [capitalist] coun- 
tries around it. But since we live not on an island, but in a “system 
of states,” a considerable number of which are hostile to the 
land of socialism, thus creating the danger of intervention and 
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restoration, we say openly and honestly that the victory of so- 
cialism in our country is not yet complete. 

This problem remains to be solved ... It can be solved only 
by uniting the serious efforts of the international proletariat 
with the still more serious efforts of the entire Soviet people. 

Security, in this sense, is identical with the overthrow of 
non-Communist political and social systems abroad. The 
security of the Soviet Union is proportionate to the extent 
of Soviet territories, protectorates, and colonies. Complete 
security is identical with the complete triumph of the Soviet 
revolution. 

Good-natured and well-meaning people in the West 
readily consider “legitimate security” a road to a far- 
reaching agreement with Stalin’s government. They do not 
suspect, however, that Stalin’s kind of “security” hinges on 
the defeat of their own nations and governments. 

The roots of this policy lie in the following ideology; The 
widening of the realm of Communism is a boon not only 
for Russia but also for humanity; world-wide Communism 
is the only guarantee against want, war, and the humiliation 
of man. Social revolution is the road to world-wide Com- 
munism. Great wars are an integral part of the social- 
revolutionary process. Since 1917 every great war has 
served — and every great war in the future will serve — ^to 
enlarge the extent of Communist control. 

“During the war of 1914-18,” V. I. Lan, Stalin’s loyal 
commentator, wrote in 1934, “the victorious November 
revolution raised the banner of labor over one sixth of the 
globe. The second World War will spread the workers’ 
rule to one third, to a half, maybe even to a greater part of 
our planet.” 

Mr, Lan was only popularizing Stalin’s conceptions. More 
than once the Soviet leader has explained his concept of the 
significance of great wars in an age which he terms the long 
period of social revolution. His statements do not belong 
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to the mad years of the civil war. In 1934, a long time after 
he had proclaimed the concept of “socialism in one coun- 
try” and had been falsely presented to the outer world as 
a narrow-minded but modest Russian nationalist, he told his 
party congress that a war in which Russia would be involved 
“will lead to a complete defeat of the aggressors, to revolu- 
tion in a number of countries of Europe and Asia, and to the 
overthrow of the bourgeois-landlord governments in these 
countries.” ^ 

Stalin was mistaken in his expectation of popular revo- 
lutions; the main purpose was achieved, however, by mili- 
tary rather than by revolutionary means. 

“Things are moving toward a new imperialist war,” Stalin 
continued. 

The war will certainly unleash revolution and put in question 
the very existence of capitalism in a number of countries, as was 
the case in the course of the first imperialist war . . . Let not 
the gentlemen of the bourgeoisie blame us if on the morrow 
of the outbreak of such a war they miss certain ones of the 
governments that are near and dear to them, and who today are 
happily ruling “by the grace of God” ... If the bourgeoisie 
chooses the path of war, then the working class in the capitalist 
countries, reduced to despair, . . . chooses the path of revolu- 
tion. That means that a revolutionary crisis is mamring and will 
continue to mature. 

At the Qingress of the Communist Party in 1939 the 
delegate Biryukov said that in case of war 

the armed forces of the Soviet Union, in the East as in the 
West, will be met everywhere as liberators of mankind from 
capit^st slavery and fascist reaction. The rear echelons of the 
capitalist armies will be in flames. Hundreds of thousands and 
millions of toiling men will arise against their enslavers. The 
capitalist world is pregnant with socialist revolution. . . . [This 
win be] the last, the decisive struggle. Long live the general 

I. Stalin, Report to the 17th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, 1934. 
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of the legions of the international proletarian revolution, our 
leader, our pride and glory, our own Stalin! 

Biryukov, like Stalin, was wrong in his anticipation of 
popular movements but right in his prediction of the sovieti- 
zation of other nations. 

One of the top Soviet leaders and a close associate of 
Stalin, Mr. Mekhlis, even developed a strategic plan com- 
bining future war with an “increase in the number of Soviet 
republics” throughout the world. 

“If the second Imperialist War,” he said in 1939, “should 
turn its point agamst the first socialist state in the world, 
military actions must be transferred to the territory of the 
enemy, and we must fulfill our international obligations and 
increase the number of Soviet republics.” 

How firm the hold of this theory was upon the leaders 
of Soviet Russia became obvious in 1940. Early in August 
of that year Molotov appeared before the most brilliant and 
enthusiastic session of the Supreme Soviet to present the 
three Baltic Republics and Bessarabia as new members of 
the Soviet family. With pride in his party and with contempt 
for the outer world, he explained; 

“The capitalist world will have to move over a bit and 
make room.” 

The results of the second World War seemed to confirm 
Stalin’s expectations and predictions. There were of course 
no great popular revolutions in the traditional sense. The 
only attempt at bringing one about — ^in Greece — ^was a fail- 
ure. But this fact seemed of no great consequence: now the 
force of the Red Army, reviving the weak local Communism, 
became the vehicle of the social revolution, and in this sense 
the success was enormous. Between 1939 and 1945 the So- 
viet Union succeeded in annexing about 25 million people 
of different nationalities. Still more important, the nations of 
central and eastern Europe and of the Middle and Far East 
were now torn out of the “capitalist world” and were under- 
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going a process of social and economic transformation under 
the leadership of Communist groups — ^in short, they were 
well on the way to ultimate conversion to the Soviet com- 
plex, which conversion, however, cannot take place until a 
favorable international situation permits it. Thus the pre- 
diction of Mr. Lan proved correct: the second World War 
has extended the Soviet realm from 1 50 million people at the 
end of the first World War to 3 50 million. 

WARS WILL BE INEVITABLE 

The future, too, appears to the Soviet leaders as fraught with 
military conflicts and great wars. Stalin still does not believe 
in a peaceful development toward his goal. As if replying to 
the many questions addressed to the prophet concerning the 
further struggle for Communism, he said in his speech of 
February 9, 1946, that new wars will be unavoidable: 

“The uneven development of the capitalist countries leads 
in time to sharp disturbances in their relations, and the group 
of countries which consider themselves inadequately pro- 
vided with raw materials and export markets try usually to 
change this situation in their favor by means of armed force.” 

Here Stalin developed a theory of the causes of wars which 
is certainly wrong in regard to the last two great conflicts. 
What is important, however, is his conviction and predic- 
tion that the same historical “law” will be in effect in the 
near future: 

“Perhaps the catastrophe of war could have been avoided 
if there existed the possibility of periodic redistribution of 
raw materials and markets between the countries in accord- 
ance with their economic needs, by means of co-ordinated 
and peaceful decisions. But this is impossible under the pres- 
ent capitalist development of world economy.” 

Stalin again, as in 1939, expects the capitalist powers to 
clash in war; and he expects that in one way or another 
Russia will be drawn into the conflict that may again de- 
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velop into a struggle for the aggrandizement of the Soviet 
world. His main aim for the next years is the strengthening 
of mihtary forces and military industry. The new Five-Year 
Plan is therefore centered around the so-called “heavy in- 
dustry” and “metallurgical industry” as a preparation for 
war, in direct continuation of the prewar plans. After the 
fulfillment of three Five-Year Plans, Stalin now says, 

“Our country will be insured against any eventuality. 
Perhaps three new Five-Year Plans will be required to 
achieve this, if not more.” 

In fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years, according to 
Stalin, the Soviet State will be completely secure; this means 
to Stalin that it will be stronger than the other powers taken 
together. Only such a superiority of force constitutes se- 
curity. When this superiority is achieved, every conflict 
will end in favor of the Soviet Union. And there will be 
no reason for it to retreat, yield, give ground, and be recon- 
ciled with the existence of capitalist governments. After 
fifteen to twenty-five years the social revolution will be 
nearly complete, the goal will be accomplished. Such at 
least is Stahn’s theory. 

War occupies a special place in these concepts. 

To the great majority of men, war is an evil: it b ring s 
death, destruction, and moral degradation. Stalin and his 
party view war in a different light. To them, war is often a 
grave illness of a young organism from which the body 
emerges stronger and more beautiful; war means the un- 
settling of all traditional, stable relationships; it leads to the 
acceleration of development and the growth of new revolu- 
tionary (pro-Soviet) forces. 

The first germs of this theory emerged as far back as 
1904, when during the Russo-Japanese war a dispute arose 
between Lenin’s party on one hand and the Mensheviks 
and Social Revolutionaries on the other, concerning their 
attitude toward war. The Russo-Japanese conflict was ex- 
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tremely unpopular — ^probably the most unpopular war in 
all history. As a consequence of Russia’s defeats, revolution- 
ary developments were precipitated at a high speed. “Peace 
at any price” or “immediate peace” were the slogans of the 
non-Bolshevik parties. Lenin opposed this program; he 
frankly admitted that he wanted to see the war prolonged. 
He said: “The cause of Russia’s freedom depends greatly 
upon the military defeats of autocracy . . . The Russian 
people have gained by the defeats.” The war, he said, is cer- 
tainly a calamity; but it is wrong to base a policy “on this 
trivial reasoning.” 

Out of these discussions there grew later Lenin’s program 
for the transformation of “imperialist wars” into civil wars. 
And, in turn, the great socialist revolution which, for Lenin, 
began in November, 1917, was fraught with the prospect of 
international wars. He was prepared for a long period of 
revolutionary struggles intermingled with wars, and wars 
developing into revolutions. “The history of revolutions, of 
profound conflicts,” he said, “teaches that wars — a series of 
wars — are inevitable ... All the inevitability leads to a 
combination of the several states of civil wars with revolu- 
tionary wars.” And he repeated: 

“There has been no great revolution in the world which 
was not connected with wars.” 

Stalin expressed the same idea when, after Lenin’s death, 
he said that the “epoch of world revolution covers a whole 
strategic period which may occupy years or even decades. 
In the course of this period there will occur, nay, must oc- 
cur, ebbs and flows in the revolutionary tide.” 

The role of war, according to Stalin’s concept, grew in 
proportion to the decrease of revolutionary upheavals. 

In 1924, after Lenin’s death, and five years after the first 
World War, it appeared to Stalin that a certain stability in 
the international fabric had again been achieved. During the 
comparatively stable period after 1923 Russia succeeded in 
keeping her new social-political system. The stability ended 
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in the ’thirties, when new wars loomed on the historical 
prospect. The second World War was therefore not en- 
tirely unwanted by Stalin’s followers. His pact with Ger- 
many was obviously an encouragement to the Berlin gov- 
ernment to start the war. The expectation that in the course 
of the war other nations would undergo social transforma- 
tions and join the Soviet family of nations was certainly 
present in the complex calculations which determined the 
course of Soviet policy for a number of years. 

PEACEFUL BUT AGGRESSIVE 

As WAS the case after the first World War, the first years 
after the second World War are to Stalin a period of in- 
stability when the rich political and social harvest must be 
reaped. This is the essential meaning of Soviet postwar policy. 
It is not aiming at another war, and it will recoil before 
a real threat of war, but every graiu and every blade that 
can be gathered without immediate military conflict must be 
brought into the Soviet barns and granaries. If diplomatic 
conflicts emerge out of this activity, they can be taken in 
stride. If outside economic help to Russia is denied because 
of this activity, this is no reason to abandon the achievement 
of great political tasks which will become impossible of ful- 
fillment in a few years when a new temporary stability may 
set in. 

In this period of fifteen to twenty years between today 
and the moment when the Soviet Union will be the strongest ■ 
power in the world, the relationship between the Great 
Powers is conceived by Moscow thus: 

France, Germany, Japan, and Italy have ceased to be great 
powers, and measures have been taken to make the re- 
emergence of the most dangerous among them — an inde- 
pendent Germany — ^impossible. 

Of the two remaming great capitalist powers — ^the United 
States and Great Britain — ^the latter is not only the weaker 
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but is also undergoing internal crises that may culminate in its 
disintegration. 

The crisis of the British Empire is grossly exaggerated in 
Soviet eyes. Economic rivalry between the United States 
and Great Britain certainly exists, but it, too, is seen out of 
all proportion in the Soviet perspective. As a result of these 
concepts and exaggerations, Moscow expects a deepening of 
American-British divergencies. 

Soviet antagonism to Britain is one of the most stable and 
constant elements in Soviet ideology as well as in the policies 
of the Soviet Government. The Soviet attitude toward 
France, Germany, the United States, and Japan underwent 
changes in the years between 1919 and 1939; zigzags, rap- 
prochements, and deteriorations in relations characterized 
this period. However, the hostility toward England, often 
bordering on hatred, was almost uninterrupted. 

Stalin explained: “English capitalism was, is and will be 
the most vicious strangler of popular revolutions . . . The 
English bourgeoisie has always stood in the front ranks of 
those who crushed liberating movements of mankind.” ^ 
“Great Britain heads world reaction,” he proclaimed in a 
resolution of the International on May 29, 1927. 

As for the relationship between the United States and 
England, Stalin said: 

“The principal of these conflicts is between the United 
States and England. After the principal conflict comes the 
secondary . . . between America and Japan, between Ger- 
many and France, between England and France, and so 
forth.” ® 

On another occasion Stalin made this statement: “The 
one basic problem [is] the problem of the struggle for world 
hegemony between England and the United States . . . 
The star of England is setting, the star of America is rising. 
What is this basic conflict fraught with? It is fraught with 

2. Stalin, “On the Menace of War,” Pravda, Jtily 27, 1927. 

3. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (1931), pp. 494 - 495 - 
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war. When two giants collide, when this globe is too small 
for them, they try to measure their strength, they try to 
solve the vexing question of world hegemony by means of 
war.” ^ 

In the ’thirties, in expectation of German aggression, 
treaties of friendship and alliance were concluded between 
Moscow and Paris. No such treaty was signed between Rus- 
sia and England. In the summer of 1939 negotiations for a 
treaty with England proved futile. The antagonism toward 
England rose even higher between September, 1939, and 
June, 1941, when England was termed “aggressor” and 
“warmonger.” 

Then, for a period of four years, a wartime coalition with 
Britain became imperative for military reasons. Open at- 
tacks against “British imperialism” had to be avoided. Mr. 
Molotov even signed a twenty-year treaty of alliance. 

No sooner had the war ended than the former emotions 
and attitudes were resurrected with new strength. The great- 
est activity is now being displayed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the areas which have traditionally been part of the 
British sphere: Iran, Turkey, the Mediterranean, Greece. 
On March 13, 1946, in his interview on Winston Churchill’s 
speech, Stalin not only rejected the idea of a prolongation 
of the Soviet-British alliance but even set a question mark 
to the existing treaty. Actually the treaty has hardly any in- 
fluence upon the course of events. 

It is still hoped in Moscow that in the numerous conflias 
that will arise between Russia and Britain the United States 
may remain neutral, or at least may not support the British 
policy. The new brand of American isolationism — “left 
wing” and anti-British— -is Moscow’s great hope. This hope 
springs from the exaggerated view of Anglo-American dif- 
ferences. Nationalist movements in India were hailed in 
Moscow mainly because they weakened Britain. The evacua- 
tion of Egypt was supported primarily because it means a 
4. Stalin, Speech of July 13, 1928. 
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loss to the British Empire. The withdrawal of British troops 
from Syria and Lebanon was strongly supported by Moscow 
for the same reasons. Britain’s loss is Moscow’s gain. If this 
and other similar points on the anti-British program are 
fulfilled, the British Empire — Moscow expects — ^will cease 
being a great power, and the domination of the world will 
belong to the two surviving giants: Russia and the United 
States, with Russia dominating Eurasia. For a certain time 
they will be able to and will have to co-exist and co-operate. 

After a certain time a new conflict between them will 
become inevitable, a conflict that must lead to the elimination 
of the last great capitalist power. 

The facts of postwar history have already shown the weak- 
est point in this political philosophy. In the period since the 
defeat of Germany and Japan, Anglo-American relations 
have improved, the bonds have been tightened rather than 
loosened. A profound conflict between them, not to mention 
the prospect of war, is utterly out of the question for a long 
time to come. Opposition to Soviet expansion has created a 
peacetime alliance, termed a “bloc” by Stalin and Molotov. 

The “Anglo-American bloc” is the opposite of Stalin’s 
anticipations, just as it was contrary to his stubborn and re- 
peated predictions in the ’twenties and ’thirties that war 
between Great Britain and the United States was inevitable. 
His favorite policy of “making use” of antagonisms has come 
up against the emerging bloc in the West. Today there is 
for Stalin no Germany to unite with against the West; nor 
can Japan be of any help in opposing the United States. The 
net result is a far-reaching isolation of the Soviet Union, an 
isolation more complete and more ominous than ever. 
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THE mw SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

T WO main principles have been at the base of ah So- 
viet policies throughout the thirty years of their 
existence: universal state economy and exclusive po- 
litical power. Throughout all the moves and countermoves, 
throughout the genuine psychological evolution and the 
faked maneuvers, despite all the zigzags and turns in all 
possible directions, these two pillars of Sovietism have proved 
stable and resistant. 

Generations will pass, decades will go by, and the Soviet 
revolution in Russia will become history. Storms will be 
weathered and passions will quiet down. And then the his- 
tory of that revolution will stand out as a gigantic endeavor 
to establish a system of social justice by means of political 
upheaval — a system of justice different from and contrary 
to all systems of political freedom known heretofore. 

Marxism, Populism, Maximalism were theories and phi- 
losophies of some importance before and during the revo- 
lution. But philosophies and concepts are for the few. To 
the great majority of adherents the appeal of Sovietism lay 
in its strong moral nature — ^its goal of making an end to the 
misery of the masses. 

The principle of state economy was and remains the 
highest principle of Soviet policy; it continues to determine 
not only its economic policy but its policy in all other spheres. 
Individual economy continues to be regarded as an evil, 
even when it does not involve employment of hired labor 
and its limits are reduced to a minimum. Private enterprise 
employing hired labor is considered a crime with which 
there can be no compromise; this has been particularly true 
since the great economic upheaval of 1929-34. 
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The second inviolate principle of Soviet policy is the pres- 
ervation of all power in the hands of the pohtical group which 
is determined to make impossible any restoration of in- 
dividual economy; the preservation of that power by any 
and all means of internal policy, however ruthless; and the 
pursuit of a foreign policy which would facilitate the de- 
velopment and expansion of the system of integral state 
economy. 

A great deal has changed in Russia during the past thirty 
years. But the government has never abandoned the two 
basic principles; state economy and the strong totalitarian 
political regime. We may say that Russia’s misfortune con- 
sists in the firmness with which these two principles have 
been retained, in the lack of realism and refusal to compro- 
mise in this respect. 

It is not the “realism” of Soviet policy but its narrow ap- 
plication which constitutes the main evil. 

MORE INEQUALITY! 

One day in 1919 the head of a Red Guard detachment in 
the city of Voronezh confiscated Professor Dukelsky’s sec- 
ond bed. “He demands,” wrote Professor Dukels^ to Lenin, 
“that I sleep with my wife in one bed.” To this Lenin re- 
plied to Dukelsky that the Red Guard chief was quite right. 
“Of course,” wrote Lenin, “the desire of intellectuals to 
have two beds, one for the husband and another for the 
wife, is quite legitimate,” but “the average Russian citizen 
has never had as much as one beL” 

That was the period of the religion of equality, of equal- 
ity of human beings' practiced to its uttermost limits. It was 
not an intellectual concept, a theory, a scheme — ^it was the 
reflection of a most elemental emotion emanating from a 
tremendous moral urge. It was the embodiment of the idea 
of Supreme Justice, which was to be attained with the com- 
plete destruction of the shameful foundations of the, old 
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regime. The people were to govern themselves and to eSN 
tablish justice upon earth: the Great Darkness was at an 
end, the Millennium had begun. In lilte manner did the 
Revelers and Diggers of the English revolution believe that 
the Kingdom of God was at hand. In like manner, also, did 
the mighty voices of equalitarianism resound in the French 
revolution, with their program of “the agrarian law” and of 
equality “worthy of the natural condition of man.” 

Everythmg that stood in the way of equality was to be 
abolished, at once, completely: that was the spiritual crux of 
the November revolution and of the ideology of the early 
period of the Soviet regime. Equality in consumption and 
strict rationing were to eliminate inequality in the distribu- 
tion of food supplies. The floor space of houses and apart- 
ments was carefully measured and the available space equally 
distributed among the population. The peasants divided land- 
lords’ estates, the workers seized the factories and drove the 
old owners into the street. Expeditions from the cities requi- 
sitioned grain supplies from the villages for the hungry cities. 
Soldiers tore shoulder straps from officers’ uniforms. All 
ranis were abolished to make sure that not a vestige of the 
old inequality would be left. Instead of the aristocracy the 
workers and peasants were to rule the country, and “every 
housemaid must learn how to govern the state,’” for all wer'e 
now to be equal. Political democracy, in its accepted sense, 
was found to be inadequate because it did not guarantee 
social equality. Lenin hailed the Paris Commune because it 
had equalized the pay of state employees and workers, and 
he promised for Russia “the reduction of the pay of all, with- 
out exceptmg government leaders, to the regular wage scales 

of the worker.” How distant all this now seems . . . 

No less ghostly is the sound now of the decrees and mani- 
fetoes of those early years; thousands of human beings 
died for those ideas and thousands of enemies of them were 
maimed, tortured, and killed. 

“Henceforward the Army of the Russian Republic con- 
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sists of free and equal citizens bearing the honorable calling 
of Soldier of the Revolutionary Army,” and, therefore, “aU 
privileges associated with former ranJts and ratings, as well 
as all insignia of ranlc (epaulettes), are abolished. All titles 
are eliminated. All decorations, etc., are eliminated. All sep- 
arate officers’ organizations are dissolved.” 

A decree promulgated a month or two later declared, “All 
titles and ranks of civil officials are abolished.” All were to 
be equal. 

Every army is held together as a cohesive whole either by 
a great cause or by rigid discipline. The discipline of the 
Red Army in its early years was not very considerable, 
despite the strict regime; but it was strengthened by one of 
those simple, naively elementary ideas which alone are re- 
sponsible for great upheavals. This idea was not scientific 
Socialism, or Marxism; no theory at all guided the develop- 
ment. It was indeed simple, like the Cross of the Crusades, 
like the abolition of slavery in the American Civil War. The 
reign of equality, of justice, and happiness for all had arrived. 
The selfishness of the landlords and capitalists stood in the 
way of the coming of the millennium. It was necessary, 
therefore, to destroy them, and no sacrifices were too great. 
Every sacrifice was considered justified, and every cruelty, 
however great, was believed endowed with high human pur- 
pose. In this idea lay the germ of the future ruthless terror. 

Besides, grim reality compelled the reafization of general 
equality as speedily as possible, independent of all theory. 
The economic catastrophe of the first years of the Soviet 
regime, 1918-22, had reduced living standards, even with- 
out benefit of ideology, to the lowest possible level of sub- 
sistence, and, at some moments, even below that. Money lost 
almost all value, rations were more or less equal. The bour- 
geois and landlords went to work as employees of state in- 
stitutions, while state employees lived no better than the 
workers. In April, 1922, investigation disclosed that the 
workers were earning 5.71 “commodity rubles” per month. 
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and government employees, 5.74. Equality was attained — 
on the basis of the lowest minimum subsistence. 

The same degree of puritan frugality applied to the ruling 
party. Party officials did, to be sure, enjoy greater material 
opportunities than common citizens. The party leaders en- 
joyed privileges and, never subjected to the uravnilovka 
(“the application of general equality”), they believed that 
the interests of the Communist cause gave them the right to 
a certain measure of comfort, “essential to work.” However, 
this was done quietly, shamefacedly, for it involved a breach 
with popular sentiments. The young Molotov was among 
those who insisted upon the need of limiting the wages and 
salaries of Communists, especially those Communist em- 
ployees who were in the higher income brackets, On his 
initiative, a party conference in 1922 decided — ^that, too, 
was a sign of the times — ^that “Communist employees whose 
monthly earnings are above the scales set for the 17th cate- 
gory, must contribute from one quarter to one half of the 
surplus to a relief fund. Communists receiving above set 
scales are obliged to contribute to the fund the entire amount 
above the set scale.” Molotov would have been incredulous 
if he had been shown a picture of himself as he was destined 
to appear in a gold-trimmed diplomatic unif orm, as pre- 
scribed by decree twenty-five years later. 

But the enthusiasm of equalitarianism soon ebbed. Equality 
in material conditions may be good if it is achieved on a high 
level, but equality in hunger led to disappointment. When 
the process of economic reconstruction began in the ’twen- 
ties, the Soviet Government found that it could not take a 
single step forward without breaching the surface cover of 
equalitarianism in a thousand places. Otherwise economic 
progress in Russia would have been impossible. When the 
peasants were given the right to sell their products in the 
free market, the inevitable consequence was a considerable 
diffierentiation in earnings. Distinctions developed between 
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workers and state employees. Finally, the new wage scales 
introduced for the workers created marked differences be- 
tween the higher and lower brackets. 

The reaction against the uravnilovka was in swing. At 
first this reaction was confined to narrow economic spheres, 
but it soon spread beyond these limits. In contemporary 
phraseology this was a manifestation of “realism,” but a 
realism limited by principles and habits of thought. Inequal- 
ity inevitably proved victorious in practice, while equality 
was remembered only as a synonym for misery. But it ivas 
very difficult to incorporate the idea of inequality into the 
framework of Communist ideology. 

After 192 1 the retreat from the initial system of universal 
equality was for a certain time manifest; but the concessions 
were confined to the field of economics (commerce, wages, 
foreign concessions); there still remained a good deal of 
simplicity and emphasized novelty in human relations be- 
tween superiors and subordinates, between officers and men, 
between chiefs and employees. Even in regard to individual 
income, the retreat was considered to be of a strictly tem- 
porary nature — a matter of expediency rather than a new 
civilization sui generis, or a new Soviet system of a class so- 
ciety. 

Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin ventured to adopt the NEP 
with all its deviations from equality in 1921, admitting it to 
be a retreat from the Communist achievements of the earlier 
Soviet period. But a year later, in March, 1922, Lenin pro- 
claimed “the end of the retreat.” A little later Bukharin ad- 
dressed the peasants with the slogan, “Enrich yourselves”; 
but he came to regret these words, which continued to plague 
him to the very day of his execution. 

A new period began with the second Soviet revolution — 
the sweeping industrialization and collectivization. The in- 
structions given from above were, “Down with equalitarian- 
ism!” Those who attempted to resist were ruthlessly elimi- 
nated. In his conflict with the “left-wing factions,” Stalin 
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frequently denounced in sharp terms the “nonsense that 
money was unnecessary” and “trade was a dead letter.” He 
assailed the demand for social equality by dubbing it ironi- 
cally the uravnilovka — contemptuous Russian slang for 
equalitarianism. 

“These people think that Socialism requires equality, 
equahty in the needs and personal life of the members of 
society,” Stalin declared in January, 1934. “These are petty 
bourgeois views of our left-wing scatterbrains. We know 
how greatly our industry has been injured by the infantile 
exercises of our left-wing scatterbrains. The left-wingers do 
not understand that money and moneyed economy will re- 
main with us for a long time.” 

Michael Tomsky, leader of the Soviet trade unions, ob- 
jected to any further differentiation in wage scales, to any 
additional distinctions of wages between higher and lower 
paid workers. He was removed and his place taken by the 
more subservient Shvemik (now President of the USSR) ; 
Tomsky ultimately committed suicide. 

“More inequality!” was now also the cry in the army; 
officer ranks were restored, fraternizing between higher and 
lower ranks was forbidden, and the authority of officers 
over privates was extended. The idea was adopted of “Dis- 
tinguished Men in the Soviet Land,” that is, persons who 
had distinguished themselves in one way or another, and 
had thus won the right to a higher standard of living. This 
new aristocracy in spe won its rights by labor and sacrifice; 
it was more remimscent of those ancient conquerors from 
whom, through storm and stress, stemmed the future lords, 
junkers, and noblemen, than of the modem men of property. 
But the new Soviet aristocracy no longer engaged in the 
coquetry of unselfishness and equality with the “common 
man.” It demanded earthly compensation, at once and as 
much as possible. Let each be paid for his deeds, and in ac- 
cordance with the deeds. 

A new class society was in the process of development. 
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“SOCIALISM IS INEQUALITY” 

It became Stalin’s task to bring this chaos of ideas into some 
sort of unity, to reconcile the new system of inequality with 
Communism, and to combine the new concepts with the 
traditions of Lenin’s epoch. This task appeared all the more 
difficult because in the late ’twenties it was no longer possible 
to blame the ugly reality, the great poverty of the over- 
whelming majority, upon the avarice of capitalism, or to 
charge that this reahty was the legacy of capitalism. The in- 
equality now in force was a nenx! inequality. 

Stalin’s concept was based on a distinction between Social- 
ism and Communism. 

When the Communist League was founded a hundred 
years ago, and Marx and Engels proclaimed their “Com- 
munist Manifesto,” the term “Communism” was used in 
reference to the future classless society. Later, for various 
reasons, the term “Socialism” came to mean the same thing. 
Particularly in Russia, since the beginning of this century, 
the term “Socialism” alone was used to express the ideal of 
a harmonious, happy, just social order — an order without 
poverty, war, and violence. 

To be sure, there have been many efforts, in political 
literature, to distinguish between Communism and Socialism. 
Marx and Engels themselves (and later, Lenin) spoke, in 
passing, of the “lower” and “higher” stages of Communism 
as a matter of the near future, the realization of which re- 
quired only the attainment of a certain technological level. 
“Communism,” he said, “is the Soviet power plus electrifi- 
cation,” i.e., a matter of a few years as far as its realization 
was concerned. 

It became Stalin’s task, proceeding from the ideas ex- 
pounded by Lenin, to develop the theory of Socialism as a 
specific social order, distinct from both capitalism and Com- 
munism. According to StaUn’s theory, the order now exist- 
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ing in Russia represents complete Socialism. In such an order 
there is no private economy, there are no persons -who live 
without working, but social equality does not exist. People 
are paid not “according to need” but “according to deed.” 
In November, 1935, Stalin declared in an address that “the 
distinction between intellectual and manual labor continues 
to exist,” and that “the productivity of labor is not yet so 
high as to insure an abundance of consumer goods.” 

Communism will represent a higher stage of development, 
he said: “Communism means that in a Communist society 
everyone works according to his abilities and receives con- 
sumer goods not in accordance with what he produces but 
in accordance with his needs as a culturally developed hu- 
man being.” He assailed those who thought of “material 
equality on the basis of poverty.” 

According to Stalin, the transition from Socialism to Com- 
munism would be a “painless” process, i.e., without revolu- 
tion and without a change in government, for the Soviet 
Government (unlike the preceding Russian governments) 
was not an obstacle to the realization of complete Commu- 
nism (contrary to the allegations of the Trotskyites) . It is 
the best possible government for its realization. According 
to Stalin, it was quite possible to build Socialism in one coun- 
try alone, and the transition from Socialism to Communism, 
he maintained, was likewise possible, theoretically, in one 
country (theoretically — ^because other countries were con- 
sidered likely to rise to the Socialist level before Russia 
reached the next stage of its development) . Stalin would not 
recognize any internal economic impossibility of attaining 
complete, ideal Communism in one country. 

Speaking at the party congress of 1939, Stalin clearly in- 
dicated this possibility: “We are moving forward, to Com- 
munism,” he declared; nor did he regard the “capitalist 
encirclement” of Russia as an obstacle. Communism, like So- 
ciahsm, could exist in one area. This pronouncement was 
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immediately taken up by Professor Mitin, the principal com- 
mentator on Communist sociology, who developed and 
emphasized Stalin’s new idea. “In his address before the 
1 8th Congress,” said Mitin, “Stalin demonstrated the possi- 
bility of the transition from Socialism to Communism in one 
country.” 

Neither Stalin nor his professors dwelt on these questions 
more concretely. Their idea, never clearly developed, was 
to raise production to levels which would bring abundance 
and surpluses in aU spheres; distribution would then become 
possible not by means of exchange of commodities or tlirough 
money, but without limitation, just as water is delivered to 
everyone in unlimited quantity. Such a path to Communism 
would not impinge upon the welfare of “Distinguished Per- 
sons”; for this would not be equalization downward but the 
elevation of the lower spheres from existing levels. Only a 
detail was missing — the necessary gigantic production, such 
as has not been even remotely attained by any country in 
the world. As regards Russia, she was, on the eve of the war, 
endlessly removed from any such possibilities. Stalin’s scheme 
bore no relation to the facts. Its important element was that 
the existing poverty and social injustice were attributed to 
Socialism, as, in the past, they had been ascribed to capital- 
ism, Socialism as an imperfect system was now juxtaposed 
to the mysterious, nebulous ideal of a perfect Communism, 
which, to be attained, required only the loyalty of the citi- 
zens of Russia to their government. 

With Communism, as a social ideal, receding into a nebu- 
lous future, like a Moslem paradise in a future life, the 
reality — ^termed Socialism — ^was a new class society, pro- 
foundly distinct from previous social systems (capitalism, 
feudalism, and others) but, like all these systems, remote 
from the ideal of a classless community. The rigid political 
system had the function of preventing the emergence of a 
class struggle within the new society. 
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THE MELTING POT AND THE NEW 
SOCIAL CLASSES 

The period of equalization, embracing the first three to four 
years, marked the melting into one mass of all classes and 
groups of the old society. All classes were thrown like so 
much scrap into a melting pot beneath which burned the 
fires of the revolution dissolving all the old identities. Count- 
esses in dirty aprons served tea to workers and employees in 
Soviet institutions, court ladies cleaned the streets of snow, 
steel barons functioned as members of house committees 
and together with porters and shoemakers solved questions 
of keeping toilets clean and obtaining firewood. Workers 
moved to the villages and became peasants, while peasants 
migrated to the cities to try their luck. Poor people were 
moved into mansions, while professors and generals had to 
find room in modest quarters. Medals, epaulettes, ranks, for- 
tunes disappeared, and new ones had not yet been created. 
Everything was topsy-turvy. 

But gradually new shapes began to emerge from this so- 
cially amorphous mass. There was a differentiation within 
the new mass, and new classes began to appear in the his- 
torical arena. 

It was a painful process, at times encouraged, at other 
times delayed by directives from above; complicated, at some 
moments, by monstrous repressions, or supported, as it suited 
the will of the powers-that-be; progressing silently at some 
points or giving rise to bitter factional conflict. There was, 
for example, a weak effort to facilitate the rise of the class of 
“nepmen” — ^private traders and small industrialists; later 
they were liquidated. At one time well-to-do peasants were 
promised certain rights; subsequently these rights were ab- 
rogated. At one point foreign concessionaires were invited 
into the country, with offices, staffs of employees, bank ac- 
counts; later they were expelled and lost their money. Each 
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of these classes, as it appeared, provided itself with clients, 
quarters, comforts; money was utilized -on occasion in an 
effort to establish contacts with government institutions, and 
to create a favorable social atmosphere. Later all such people, 
their entourage, and the decor they had managed to create 
around them were hurled back into the melting pot, and the 
new class, before reaching maturity, disappeared in a flash. 
Most of these embryos of privileged elements perished in 
1929-3 1 in the new outburst of the revolutionary flame. 

They perished, but there was no turning back any longer 
to any primitive equalitarianism; the process of differentia- 
tion proceeded hesitatingly along a new line of development. 

This differentiation continued in the ’thirties, \vith the 
development of industry and the collectives. The process 
had not yet been concluded by the end of the ’thirties; nor 
was it interrupted by the war. 

The new social organism has not yet fully crystallized. It 
faces many crises and metamorphoses, which will inevitably 
be reflected in crises of a political character. 

Soviet society as it appears today consists of four principal 
classes; 

The highest class is that of state employees. It comprised 
at the beginning of the war from 10 to ii million people, 
about 14 per cent of the active population. 

Workers, rural and urban, comprised from 18 to 20 mil- 
lion people. Industrial workers, the basic element of this 
class, numbered about 8 million. 

Peasants, nearly all collectivized, totaled about 40 mil- 
lion, i.e., about half of the working population. 

The forced labor class, the exact extent of which is not 
known, and the number of which has fluctuated at frequent 
intervals, may be estimated at from 7 to 1 2 million. 

These are the four principal elements of the new Soviet 
society.^ In addition, there are the armed forces, pensioners, 

I. See footnote j on page 121. 
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etc., whose significance is of secondary importance in the 
social structure. A comparison of the social pyramids of 1914 
and 1940 would appear as follows: 



1914 1940 


The distinction between the social structure of 1914 and 
1940 may be reduced to the following points: 

First, the Soviet pyramid is lower, never having attained 
the upper limits of the social structure of old Russia. There 
are no millionaires of the old type, there is no court, there 
are no magnates of the old industry, and even the highest 
elements of Soviet society enjoy a standard of living lower 
than that of former capitalists of the middle category. 

Second, the Soviet pyramid begins at a lower social point. 
Its lowest class — ^forced labor — ^lives on a very much lower 
level than did the least secure elements of the old order. 

Third, the upper classes of the Soviet pyramid are greater 
numerically than all the higher classes of old Russia put to- 
gether. The Soviet Union has more government employees 
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than the entire number of nobles, capitalists, state employees, 
and intellectual workers of old Russia. 

But the picture of the social structure of Soviet Russia 
viewed with regard to national income is quite diiferent. 


1940 1940 

WORKING INCOME 

POPULATION IN percentages 



The highest class, comprising from 12 to 14 per cent ® of 
the population, receives from 3 1 to 35 per cent of the national 
income (that is of products distributed and not retained for 
the state’s various needs) . The share of the workers is about 
the same despite the fact that they number almost one quar- 
ter of the population. The peasants, who comprise over half 
the population, receive a share less than that allotted to the 
employee class. The least secure, of course, is the d^s of 
forced labor, whose share in the national income is insig- 
nificant, although its place in the national economy is ex- 
tremely important.® 

2. See footnote 6 on page 154. 

3. The above figures, as well as the diagrams, are based on the available 
material and are drawn with ail possible objectivity; however, they must be 
regarded as rough estimates. Although Russia has an income tax and ac- 
count is taken annually of the income of the various classes, the results are 
kept a strict state secret. Information divulged by official sources concern- 
ing the class structure of the country likewise leaves many questions un- 
anWer'ed. In 1937, for example, official sources reported that the peasantry 
comprised 6i per cent of the population; in 1939 these sources placed the 
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The proud assertion then of Paragraph 4 of the Soviet 
Constitution that “exploitation of man by man has been 
•wdped out in the USSR, because private ownership of the 
instruments and means of production has been abolished” 
is unconvincing indeed. To be sure there is no private owner- 
ship; but how can it be asserted that the system as it has de- 
veloped in Soviet Russia, with its social extremes, is de- 
void of the elements of exploitation, particularly in the 
Communist-Marxist sense of the term? “Payment for work 
according to deed” has rapidly developed into a flexible 
formula that sanctions the payment of large salaries, mon- 
etary awards of hundreds of thousands of rubles, and luxury 
for the few. The goods consumed by the few are the prod- 
uct of the labor of the many. This may be inevitable; but 
then the system is not at all devoid of “exploitation.” 

Even living without working is theoretically not impos- 
sible under these conditions. The huge interest paid on gov- 
ernment loans represents a striking example of “unearned 
increment,” making it possible for the beneficiaries to live 
without the need of working, or at least to live by the work 
of others. The guaranty of the right of inheritance is another 
example. 

“Pa)mient according to the quality of labor” is the for- 
mula adopted by the Soviet Government to justify in Marx- 
ian terms its new concept of exploitation. 

The methods of “exploitation” used are as old as the world, 
and the Soviet system has added nothing new to hoary ex- 
perience. These methods are: first, wage labor; second, an 
unfree peasantry; third, slave labor. What is new in the 
Soviet system, distinguishing it from capitalism, is the uni- 

figure at 46 per cent. The official sources failed to explain the discrepancy. 

Official statistics do not of course mention the category of forced labor. 
The workers of this category sometimes appear in the column “Workers,” 
and thus add to the numerical strength of free labor, or they do not appear 
at all. For these reasons the actual numerical strength of the different social 
classK as given above does not necessarily coincide with the figures of the 
ofiicial statistical tables. 
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versal application of these methods by the state. There are no 
slave owners, industrial magnates, feudal landlords in Rus- 
sia. But the state is the employer of the free workers, as well 
as the slave owner and feudal lord. Only the state has the 
right to use all the historical methods of exploitation, while 
distributing the product as it sees fit. 

It is a false conception that, since everyone works for the 
state, he is himself a co-owner, a shareholder in the great 
enterprise, and hence cannot be considered exploited. Actu- 
ally the state is a center of redistribution of goods and 
wealth in accordance with the wishes of its ruling elements; 
the state appoints the “associates” to their particular jobs and 
determines the conditions of their unfree work. 

This “socialist system” differs radically from capitalism, 
and Soviet economists are unquestionably right when they 
emphasize this distinction. Whether it is a better system for 
the people is another question. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION ON 
COMMUNIST LINES 

“Every new plant,” said Stalin in inaugurating the pro- 
gram of industrial expansion, “represents another fortress 
of the working class, which strengthens its positions in the 
struggle with capitalist elements.” Every new plant increases 
the number of workers in the country and decreases the 
number of individual artisans and peasants; the establish- 
ment of a new plant increases the number of that portion 
of the population which the government regards as most 
devoted to it, or, at any rate, most obedient. The political 
objective of expanding the numerical weight of the workers 
was the main motive behind this policy of rapid industrial- 
ization. Military considerations were added later. 

In every country industrial development is based on well- 
calculated business considerations. A new plant must pro- 
duce more cheaply than other plants, or, at any rate, its 
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operating cost must not exceed those of other plants — other- 
wise it cannot function. This is a simple fact of progressive 
industrial development. 

But there are occasions, for instance in time of war, when 
problems of accounting and price are forced back to second- 
ary consideration by political necessity. Bombers must be 
produced at any cost, even in plants which produce at 
greater cost than is necessary; military railways must be 
built even though they may have no economic justification 
for the future. The deficit is borne by the state, that is, by 
the people, whenever political considerations require new 
industrial construction. 

Soviet mdustrial development in peacetime offered a 
model of the political development of an economy. Its lead- 
ing principle is not the highest possible productivity but 
productivity under a universal state economy, regardless of 
whether such productivity is more or less expensive. The 
development is guided by political principle, not by the 
calculation of surpluses, cost, and price; although every new 
plant must, of course, take into consideration the factors 
of cost of construction and production, these calculations do 
not have py great significance. Only rarely has the cost of 
construction been kept down to the figure originally set for 
the erection of new or expansion of old industrial units, in- 
volving the expenditure of hundreds of millions of rubles. 
In nearly all instances huge additional appropriations were 
required, and this was considered a matter of course. The 
problem of the cost and sellmg price of the product was re- 
garded as secondary— for did not the state have the right to 
fe prices arbitrarily, and were not the deficits covered from 
its resources? 

Political considerations demanded the development of 
industry— that was enough. The village shoemaker was able 
at times to produce shoes from local raw materials more 
cheaply than were huge shoe factories, but this convincing 
economic consideration had to give way before political prin- 
ciple. The small storekeeper could sell his wares cheaper 
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than the Commissariat of Internal Trade; but freedom of in- 
dividual economy was contrary to principle. Small private 
shops may produce radios, while big plants are unable to 
meet the demand; the same is true of many other com- 
modities. But this was strictly forbidden. Everywhere realism 
had to give way to principle. 

Some Soviet “industrial giants,” representing the achieve- 
ments of the most modem techniques, are located in the 
most distant regions. During the war they unquestionably 
proved useful, but they had been built and had operated for 
a long time also for the purposes of a peacetime economy. 
In the opinion of many experts, some of the big plants in the 
Urals, in Siberia, and other distant places are not economical 
in the customary sense of the term because of natural circum- 
stances — distances, inaccessibility. Their construction and 
operation were due not so much to reasons of military pre- 
paredness as to political considerations of a general Soviet 
character. 

Before the first World War, for instance, at a time of high 
protectionist tariffs the industry of Leningrad operated with 
English coal. Its delivery by sea made it cheaper than Ukrain- 
ian coal. The Soviet Government, however, in order to 
stimulate the development of the Russian coal industry, re- 
fused to buy coal abroad. For this reason, coal from the Don 
Basin delivered over a long distance to Leningrad proved 
more expensive, not in money (for prices were arbitrarily 
fixed) but in the amount of labor power expended, railway 
cars employed, and readjustments necessitated by the needs 
of production and transport. The result was an additional 
expense covered by the state. But the resources of the state, 
in the final analysis, come from the people — ^from taxes, 
prices, wages. Once more realism gave way to principle. 

Another instance was the mechanization of Russian agri- 
culture. Nowhere in western Europe or America was ag- 
riculture so backward technically as in prerevolutionary 
Russia. But nowhere in the world on the eve of the second 
World War was there such an abundance of agricultural 
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machinery, including the most complex appliances, as in 
Soviet Russia. This great transformation, most of which 
took place during the ’thirties, was carried out rather for 
political than for economic considerations. In the United 
States only 21 per cent of agricultural units used tractors, 
in Russia 93 per cent; in the United States there were 75,000 
combines, in Russia 154,000; in France there were only 100, 
in Germany 15! 

The organization of the peasantry into collectives in 
1929-34 could not have lasted had the old agricultural sys- 
tem remained unchanged. Only after the horse had been to a 
great extent supplanted by the tractor, and the tractor had 
become the property not of the peasants or the collective but 
of the nearby state tractor station, did the newly established 
economic system in the villages begin to correspond to the 
political purposes set by the government. The disappearance 
of individual economy, the transformation of Russia into 
a land of large-scale agriculture, once it was accomplished, 
constituted a finished, rounded system. But did this represent 
a saving of labor power, or, on the contrary, an increased 
expenditure of labor power for the production of wheat, 
meat, and other food or raw materials? Was the transforma- 
tion rational in the most realistic sense of the word, i.e., as 
measured in terms of prices? These questions were relegated 
to the background. Even if it hdd been demonstrated that 
the new economy was not rational, political considerations 
would have demanded it imperatively. 

Yet, the question of the collectives remains one of the 
most important in Russia, where half the population still 
works on the land. In prerevolutionary times the peasant 
spent only a few rubles annually for the purchase of tools and 
implements; he was unable to buy even the most necessary, 
the cheapest tools. His product was almost wholly the result 
of his own labor. The new system presents an entirely dif- 
ferent, extremely complex picture. 

To gather the grain in the fields under the new system 
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it is necessary that many thousands of workers first obtain 
the necessary metal in the mines of the Ukraine or the Urals. 
Others must dig coal. Still others carry the coal and iron ore 
on the railroads to huge plants. In these plants thousands of 
workers make steel and iron. Then other trains carry 
the metal to plants manufacturing agricultural implements, 
where additional thousands of workers and engineers man- 
ufacture the machines, machine parts, and repair material. 
These machines are distributed by rail, water, and trucks 
across the country, into all comers where there are machine- 
tractor stations. At the same time masses of workers em- 
ployed in the oil wells of Baku or Grozny dispatch the oil 
to refineries. The oil is then transformed into gasoline and 
sent all over Russia by means of various types of transport. 
At machine-tractor stations and on Soviet state farms millions 
of people are occupied in the operation and maintenance of 
the machines. 

Everywhere, in all these mines and plants, a large person- 
nel of technicians, bookkeepers, overseers, watchmen, di- 
rectors is required, in addition to the thousands of workers 
directly employed in production for the needs of agriculture. 
Other requirements include the operation of stores, with 
their managers and salesmen; houses or barracks for handy 
men and repair men, carpenters, furniture makers; technical 
schools for training of workers, with their own teachers, 
directors, guards, and so on. 

This colossal apparatus turns out no greater volume of 
production than the peasants formerly produced almost en- 
tirely with then: own labor: in general, grain crops, which 
had continuously increased before the revolution, have not 
shown a substantial increase in the past twenty years.^ 

Under the new system agricultural production proceeds 

4. Grain crops in the ’thirties equaled approximately the prewar figures, 
being sometimes a bit lower and at other times a little higher. Only in 1937, 
a particularly good year, did they show an important increase over 1913. 
The crops in 1935-39 were not higher than before the collectivization and 
mechanization in 1 925-29, according to research by Dr. N. M. Jasny. 
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on two levels: the first is operated by that pordon of in- 
dustry, from the mine to the machine-tractor station, neces- 
sary to keep agriculture going; only the second level is oper- 
ated by the collectivized peasants. Quite naturally, their 
share of work is smaller than before and for this reason the 
population of the villages has decreased without injury to 
agricultural output. Millions of people, transferred to indus- 
try, continue, however, to work for the needs of agricul- 
ture: they constitute the human material required by in- 
dustry to make possible the operation of agriculture. Their 
remuneration and their living in the cities is more costly than 
before. This constitutes precisely the effect of the social 
revolution called the collectivization: the diminution of the 
peasant class, unreliable politically and, therefore, danger- 
ous for the regime, and an increase in the number of city 
workers. 

Is the new economic system more profitable, that is, have 
the commodities produced become cheaper (in terms of 
gold or hours of labor) ? Research to date has failed to pro- 
vide an answer. But there is reason to believe that the answer 
is in the negative. The sweeping mechanization was carried 
out not because of economic necessity but because of politi- 
cal considerations. 

Between 1928 and 1941 Russia was not only industrialized 
but superindustrialized. Her agricultural economy was not 
only mechanized but supermechanized. She was protected 
from outside competition by a system of superprotection- 
ism. For this reason her population was compelled to make 
sacrifices which were not merely temporary. Despite the 
great investments, the people did not improve their standard 
of living. If ever realism in the national economy gains the 
upper hand over “principle,” that is if the needs of the “com- 
mon man” begin to dictate policy — and that is extremely 
likely now, after the war— Russia will inevitably be com- 
pelled to re-examine the economic validity of many industrial 
plants, to curtail the mechanization of agriculture, to reduce 
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production costs and the utilization of excessive machinery, 
to increase the agricultural population, and, in this manner, 
to expand the amount of commodities available for popular 
consumption. 

THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

The population problem in Russia is more political in char- 
acter than in any other country. Biological phenomena, 
the normal rate of births and deaths, have less influence upon 
the evolution of the population than anywhere else. Wars 
and internal social and political upheavals play a far greater 
role. The growth of population in the face of an almost 
stationary population in western Europe has political and 
military implications. The Soviet Government itself has 
made the task of facilitating population increase an important 
feature of its political program. 

How strongly political factors determine population 
growth in Russia may be seen from a few figures. In 1914 
Russia had a population of about 170,000,000 (with Finland, 
Bukhara, and Khiva); a quarter of a century later, in 1939, 
after suffering territorial losses, after an alternating decrease 
and increase in population, the figure remained at 1 70,000,- 
000. Had Russia experienced a normal development under 
conditions of peace after 1914, had the rate of population 
increase continued on the level preceding the first World 
War, Russia’s population would have been over 290,000,000 

today., ... 

Actually in 1946, the population of the Soviet Umon in 
its prewar borders amounted to less than 170,000,000; 
adding the approximately 25,000,000 in the reannexed and 
newly acquired provinces, the total population is about 1 90,- 

000,000. -ir • 

Two hundred ninety million in theory and 190 miUion in 
reality! This deficiency of 100,000,000 represents the dif- 
ference between the aforementioned larger theoretical figure 
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and the actual situation- Political phenomena responsible for 
this enormous deficiency include: 

1. Losses in the first World War. 

2. Epidemics and an accelerated death rate in the period from 
1914 to 1920. 

3. Civil war, 1918-20. 

4. Famine, 1921-22. 

5. High mortality among deported elements of the popula- 
tion, 1929-34. 

6 . Famine, 1932-33. 

7. Second World War, direct losses. 

8. Mortality among war prisoners and excess civilian deaths. 

9. Deficit of births because of war conditions. 

Population losses due to the first World War (including 
the deficit of births), as estimated for 1925, amounted to 
1,800,000 in England and 5,600,000 in Germany; the losses 
suffered by Russia (including civil war losses) totaled 28,- 
000,000.^ The effect of political developments is clearly vis- 
ible from these figures. After 1925 political factors continued 
to dominate the population problem in Russia. Even the 
famines of recent decades were due to political causes rather 
than natural catastrophes. Walter Duranty has termed them 
“man-made famines.” 

It seems as though every nation develops some kind of in- 
stinct guiding policy in matters affecting population. France, 
for instance, with her declining birth rate, placed Maurice 
Gamelin at the head of her armies; his policy in 1939-40 
was “to spare the blood” of French troops. In practice this 
meant capitulation rather than fighting bloody battles and 
incurring the consequent losses. Russia, at the other extreme, 

5. According to Frank Lorimer, whose unpublished manuscript on 
Russian population is quoted in the publication of the League of Nations, 
Future Fopulation of Europe j of the total of twenty-eight millions, two 
millions are attributed to emigration, less than ten millions to birth deficits, 
and more than sixteen millions to military and civilian deaths. One third of 
the losses occurred during the first World War, two thirds during the 
revolution. 
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with her enormous birth rate, has produced war leaders who 
despise economy in the expenditure of hves and are prepared 
to offer gigantic sacrifices. 

In 1944 the League of Nations made public a serious scien- 
tific study on Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union. The authors of this objective analysis did an immense 
amount of work before reaching their very interesting con- 
clusions. For Russia they foresee a population of 250,000,000 
by 1970. 

There is a fatal flaw in their assumptions, however, for 
they do not take into consideration the losses suffered by 
Russia in the current war. They knew, of course, at the time 
of the publication of .their work that Russia had already lost 
many milhons and would lose millions more, but it was im- 
possible to work scientifically with uncertain figures such 
as those covering Russian war losses. Therefore, the authors 
eliminated them. Their conclusions are mathematically cor- 
rect but they have no relation to the facts. How much of 
their data will be discounted by subsequent history nobody 
knows, but it seems likely that a very large percentage of the 
Russian citizens foreseen by the authors was eliminated by 
the actual development. 

Other authors, not so conscientious, predict a population 
of 400,000,000 for Russia in the near future. A book pub- 
lished by a German writer in the United States in 1943 pre- 
dicted that Russia would have a population of 550,000,000 
by the year 2000! 

Soviet theory holds to the idea that the more favorable the 
material circumstances of life the more the population multi- 
plies, and that for this reason the growth of population in the 
land of Socialism should, and indeed does, proceed at rapid 
pace. According to this theory cessation or retardation of 
population growth is a sign of decay, i.e., it is a product of 
capitalism. This is what ails Europe. In Russia the “might and 
power of Socialism finds clear expression in the unprece- 
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dented rapid tempo of population increase” — 15.0 per cent 
in twelve years.® During the same period, according to 
Pravda, the population of Italy increased only 9 per cent, 
of Germany 7 per cent, and even of the United States only 
1 1 per cent. 

For this reason, “in order to liquidate radically the crisis 
of population,” in other nations, “it is necessary to liquidate 
capitalism and to establish a Soviet regime.” 

The first drafts of the Five-Year Plan envisaged a rapid 
growth of the Soviet population. It was assumed that the 
annual increase would be 3,000,000 to 3,500,000, and that 
the total by 1930 would be 160,000,000; in 1933 Stalin 
proudly asserted that the figure was already 168,000,000, 
and in 1937, according to him, it was to be 180,000,000, for 
“the death rate has declined, the birth rate has risen, and the 
net growth is immeasurably greater ... we now have an 
annual increase of population of 3,000,000.” If this develop- 
ment had proceeded uninterruptedly Russia would have had 
a population of more than 192,000,000 in 1 941 ; together with 
the new regions (the Baltic States, Bessarabia, etc.) it would 
have exceeded 220,000,000 in 1946 — and this would indeed 
have been a fabulous growth. The second Five-Year Plan 
anticipated a population of 180,700,000 for January, 1938. 
Actually it amounted to approximately 168,000,000. 

But in 1937 a census was taken in Russia and it showed 
such a deficiency compared with Stalin’s predictions and 
the assumptions of the Five-Year Plans that the directors of 
the Census Bureau were executed. The results of the census 
were not made public, and a new census was ordered in 1939. 
But the new census also showed a deficiency of 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000. The government had to recognize it as of- 
ficial. Its results have been erroneously interpreted both in 
Russia and abroad. 

^ Erroneous, first of all, is the theory that cultural and mate- 
rial improvement necessarily leads to rapid growth of popu- 
6. Fravda on the 1939 Census. 
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lation. On the contrary, the most rapid increase of population 
is observed frequently among the most backward peoples 
who have many families of eight to ten persons. On the other 
hand, cultural development usually leads to a decline in the 
birth rate. The most rapid population growth ever experi- 
enced by Russia, greater than in the Soviet period, was not 
in the cities but in the villages in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, before the first World War. It may 
safely be ^sumed that there will be a decline in the Russian 
birth rate if and when living conditions for the general popu- 
lation improve. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the population of 
European Russia amounted to 25 per cent of that of the 
whole of Europe, It has remained approximately at that level 
until today; namely, 26 per cent in 1 880, 28 per cent in 1900, 
24 per cent in 1930, 25 per cent in 1940. (It is about 29 per 
cent in 1946, along with the new territories acquired by 
Russia.) Those inclined to belief in mystical forces may draw 
relief and support from this amazing constancy. For a period 
of 150 years Europe had experienced many bloody wars 
with different population losses for individual nations; there 
was an enormous decline in the birth rate in the West and 
Russia’s frontiers have changed several times during this pe- 
riod. West and East traveled their separate courses of devel- 
opment, but Russia’s proportion remained almost constant. 

In order to evaluate correctly the future political-military 
power of Russia two important factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century Japan’s growth 
has added a new potential front for Russia and has increas- 
ingly absorbed her forces. Like the United States, which 
has been compelled to build a two-ocean navy instead of the 
one which had guarded her “Atlantic Front” of the nine- 
teenth century, Russia moved into the difficult position of 
a nation with two fronts, a position analogous to Germany’s. 
Before that Russian manpower and industry had been con- 
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centrated almost entirely on the European side of the in- 
ternational balance of power. Since 1900 she has been able 
to use only part of her economic resources and manpower 
in the task of counterbalancing other European forces, 

Asiatic Russia has grown with astonishing rapidity. At 
the end of the eighteenth century the population of Siberia 
and Russian Central Asia amounted to 1,000,000; in 1914 it 
was 21,000,000, and in 1939 had risen to 33,000,000.'^ To- 
day it is probably 38,000,000. The population of the whole 
of Asiatic Russia, including Transcaucasia, was about 41,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

But European Russia, as distinct from all other regions of 
the vast country, has always been and will remain for a long 
time the soul of the nation. The entire population of Euro- 
pean Russia (within her 1921-39 frontiers) was about 112,- 
000,000 in 1914; twenty-two years later it numbered 129,- 
500,000. 

The weight of a nation in international-military affairs 
depends first and foremost on her adult male population. 
The male population of Russia in Europe (within the fron- 
tiers of 1921-39) has grown less rapidly: it was about 54,- 
000,000 at the time of the revolution, about 55,000,000 nine 
yeap later, and about 60,000,000 in 1939. (Although in pos- 
session of all the exact data, the government has refrained 
from making public many features of the census which 
would have helped clarify this question in details.) 

Even before the first 'World War, Russia, like most other 
countries, had more women than men — the women predomi- 
nating by less than i per cent. Naturally, more men than 
women died during the war period. But in all belligerent 
countries the considerable predominance of women over 
men at the end of the first World War had gradually de- 
clined p the older generation disappeared and the new came 
into being. 

But Russia presents an astonishing exception. In 1914 

7. Bukhara and Khiva are included in 1914 as well as in 1939. 
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there were 67,700,000 men and 67,900,000 women in Russia 
(the future Soviet territories of European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia of 1921-39). The difference was insignificant. In 1926 
there were 71,000,000 men and 76,000,000 women — a dif- 
ference of 5,000,000; in part this was explained by the ef- 
forts of the war and civil war. The most significant feature 
of the situation, however, was that subsequently, from 1926 
to 1939, a period of peace when a gradual normalization was 
to have been expected, the actual development was in reverse. 
In 1939 there were 8 1,600,000 men and 88,800,000 women in 
the territory of European and Asiatic Russia, a difference of 
7,200,000. The excess of women over men had increased 
tremendously. It was a development unprecedented for any 
country. 

This excess of women over men was even greater when 
considered from the viewpoint of European Russia alone. 
For Asiatic, and particularly non-Slavic peoples, have al- 
ways had more men than women. In European Russia the 
excess of women over men was probably 9,000,000 in 1939. 
(No official figures are available and one must fall back upon 
indirect deductions.) 

Adult men die off more rapidly in Russia than women, a 
fact constituting the most serious population problem for 
the Soviet Union. The economically active sex lives under 
much greater dangers to life and health in Russia than any- 
where else, for in addition to occupational hazards there are 
also wars and political hazards, such as the deportation of 
milli ons of kulaks in 1930-34, which affected for the most 
part the male population of the villages. Their deportation 
to the east and north resulted in a rapid death rate among 
the males. (According to available information women con- 
stitute only about 10 per cent of inmates in labor camps.) 
The expansion of the deportation system contributed to the 
population increase of many regions in Siberia, but this also 
explained the decrease of the male population in European 
Russia and the increased death rate of males. 
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In the new world war Russian losses at the front, consist- 
ing almost exclusively of males, reached figures utterly 
unprecedented in Russian and world history. To these losses 
must be added: 

The tremendous death rate of Russian war prisoners held 
by Germany and her satellites. 

The high death rate of the civil population of Russia, par- 
ticularly in the occupied regions, the transportation of sev- 
eral million people for forced labor to Germany and the 
death of a considerable portion of them. 

It may be considered certain that Russia emerged from 
this war greatly weakened in population, particularly in the 
number of males able to work. European Russia, the heart 
and brain of the country, probably declined to the popula- 
tion status of 1914, while the number of males has fallen even 
below that. 

Lack of manpower is the greatest handicap of Soviet 
economy today. It is also decisive for the size of the Soviet 
Uinon’s potential armies. Finally, the reduction of the popu- 
lation of males is a distinct obstacle to the future growth of 
the population. 

_ ^ter the war, political factors continue to play the de- 
cisive part. The biological capacity for increase is great and 
is enhanced by public health improvements and the develop- 
ment of medical science; on the other hand the rate of popu- 
lation increase is retarded by the general expansion of cul- 
ture and civilization. But much stronger in Russia is the 
effect of political factors, which, beginning with 1914, have 
enormously reduced the natural growth of population. 

Hitler has said, “Let us not forget that the Slav East is 
more fertile than all the rest of Europe.” Napoleon said, “In 
a century Europe will become Cossack,” But the fact is that 
until now wars and the domestic policies of Russian govern- 
ments have belied these predictions. 
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THE NEW UPPER CLASSES 
I. THEIR RISE 

W HILE the old classes were making their last ef- 
forts to resist the new regime in Russia, a new 
class of government employees was taking shape — 
a class without precedent in any other country either in 
point of numbers or in significance. In the cities, where 
political life was concentrated, there remained, apart from 
the silent workers, only the employee-intellectuals. No- 
where and at no time had such a phenomenon been known 
before. Ail those who had previously performed the func- 
tions of tradesmen, salesmen, agents, middlemen, journalists, 
doctors, lavyyers, actors, artists, manufacturers, engineers 
and parliamentarians now entered into the composition of 
the new class. In the villages, too, administrative and eco- 
nomic functions now began to be taken over by the grow- 
ing cadres of the new employees. A new social class, remotely 
resembling the old Russian intelligentsia, was coming into 
being. 

This new intelligentsia, made up of state employees or 
state officialdom, constitutes the highest class of Soviet so- 
ciety.^ It governs the state, administers the economy, con- 
ducts the schools, directs the army, takes care of the sick, 
creates literature, runs the press, and concerns itself with 
science. The differences that exist between the various sec- 

I. Before the revolution the term ‘‘intelligentsia” was rather vague; it 
meant chiefly members of the liberal professions. In the Soviet period it 
is being applied to all white-collar workers, thus embracing not less than 
8o per cent of employees in the government’s offlces. The terms “intelli- 
gentsia” and “government employees” became almost identical and are so 
used in this book. 
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tors of this new great social class — ^income, ideological, and 
political differences — do not disturb the internal harmony 
of this unique class of intellectual workers. Its growth under 
the Soviet regime, its influence, its relation to the govern- 
ment, and its political orientation become increasingly sig- 
nificant year by year. 

Those who would foresee the future of Russia must first 
make a careful study of the new intelligentsia. In postrevolu- 
tionary periods in all countries, when popular movements 
subside and political struggles become restricted to the ac- 
tivities of limited social circles, it has always been the intel- 
ligentsia that came forward as the fountainhead of new 
ideas and creative instrument of public opinion. The “middle 
estate” had more leisure and wealth than the lower classes, 
i.e., those engaged in manual labor; and the intelligentsia 
had more knowledge. The “middle estate” and the intelli- 
gentsia were the decisive elements of public opinion in west- 
ern Europe in the nineteenth century, and their conservative 
or oppositionist tendencies have frequently determined the 
course of political development. Later, with the growth of 
industry, the old propertied middle classes of the cities (“the 
petty economy”) diminished in size, but there was no polari- 
zation of the population. Between the “highest 50,000” and 
the lower millions there always evolved a “new middle es- 
tate,” possessing, to be sure, neither capital nor its own 
economy, but continuing, m many other respects, the po- 
litical functions of the urban amalgam composed of arti- 
sans, storekeepers, poets, scientists, and orators. Like its 
predece^or, the old middle estate, it enjoyed a standard of 
living higher than that of manual workers. Its position in 
society, in the national economy, and in the state, its intel- 
lectual life and interests often made it one of the decisive 
elements in politics. 

In no country, hovpever, is the role of this class so great 
as in present-day Russia, and for the following reasons: first, 
in Russia, as distinguished from other countries, it is not only 
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the middle estate in the accepted sense of the term, but also 
the highest class, for above it there is no landed aristocracy, 
nor are there any financial or industrial magnates; second, 
the lower elements in Russia are inarticulate; and third, as 
regards its numbers, the new middle estate has assumed un- 
precedented proportions. 

COMMUNISM AND THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

The deep ideological and political antagonism which, in the 
early period of the Soviet regime, divided Bolshevism and 
all the propertied and middle classes of old Russia applied 
particularly to the intelligentsia, upon whose members Com- 
munism wielded little influence. From the ranks of this old 
intelligentsia came the more capable and skilful leaders of 
all the anti-Communist movements, political, religious, and 
philosophical. There were in its midst few supporters of the 
old prerevolutionary Russia; its tendencies found expression 
in ideas ranging from moderate-liberal to left-wing Socialist. 
This old intelligentsia resisted the new regime before sub- 
mitting; and even in submitting, after a struggle of three or 
four years, it remained a source of protest and discontent. 

At the same time the dissolution of the old social order 
was proceeding rapidly. The higher classes disappeared one 
after another, and by the end of 1920 there were no more 
landlords, industrialists, private bankers, or big businessmen 
in Russia. After another ten or fifteen years most of the 
small traders and individual peasants had likewise disap- 
peared. The intelligentsia alone survived, despite its antag- 
onism to the regime in the early period of the new order. It 
proved impossible to wipe out the intelligentsia, even though 
the government had the power to do so. The intelligentsia 
was needed more than ever — ^in the wrecked industry, in 
the medical profession struggling desperately against disease 
and epidemics, in the field of education, in the new military 
academies, and in the army. All government institutions 
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were being filled with new people, and many posts, except 
the very highest, had to be entrusted to the oppositionist 
inteUigentsia. It constituted the government machine and — 
such was the paradox during those early years — it sent anti- 
Communists to the Soviets at every opportunity that offered. 
The fact is that the Soviet regime was governing through an 
anti-Communist administrative apparatus. 

“The bourgeois intelligentsia,” said Lenin, “does not rep- 
resent an independent economic class and therefore does not 
constitute an independent political force.” His theory was 
that the intelligentsia would remain the enemy of Com- 
munism as long as there were higher classes to utilize its serv- 
ices, but that it would veer to the support of Communism 
after capitalism had been abolished. According to Lenin, the 
inteUigentsia constituted a transitory, not a permanent, in- 
dependent class, and had no place of its own in the great 
battle of history. It was entirely possible to move it to the 
side of Communism, but in any case it was “necessary to 
learn from it without making, however, the slightest political 
concessions to these people.” 

In those days promises of material advantage alternated 
with threats. Despite the fever of equalitarianism raging at 
that time, Lenin promised privileges to scientists, engineers, 
and the “bourgeois intelligentsia” in general. He offered 
“these people” inducements to build great new laboratories, 
to expand the universities, and to create working conditions 
for scientists superior to those of any other country. But he 
frequently added that the resistance of the intelligentsia 
must be ruthlessly broken. 

He carefuUy foUowed the fluctuations in the sentiments 
of the intelUgentsia and looked forward to the time when 
it would be possible to bring it wholeheartedly to his support. 
More than once he declared prematurely that the change 
had come in the sentiments of the intelligentsia, when, as a 
matter of fact, the evolution had barely begun. “Tens and 
tens of thousands [of intellectuals] have served us faithfully 
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because they were moved to our side,” said Lenin. “They 
came to us from the other camp, having been transformed 
into our conscious supporters.” ^ 

In reality, without consciously joining the ranks of Com- 
munism, the inteUigentsia gradually withdrew between 1918 
and 1920 from active participation in politics; it seemed hope- 
less to fight, and, besides, there was inner disillusionment 
combined with loss of faith in former political ideas. What 
came to dominate the inteUigentsia was not so much a Com- 
munist orientation as a general disorientation. 

The political vacillations of the regime with respect to the 
intelligentsia continued with remarkable regularity, but the 
basic attimde was one of distrust. Neither the restoration 
of industry in the ’twenties, accomplished with the aid of 
the technological intelligentsia, nor the expansion of scien- 
tific institutes and other institutions, nor the great expansion 
of the state apparatus, providing a place for everybody, in- 
cluding even the least capable of the intellectuals, their wives, 
mothers, and children — nothing could convert the intel- 
ligentsia to active support of Communism. Some intellectuals 
to be sure eventually found their way into the Communist 
party, but this fact only increased the regime’s distrust of 
the rest. 

Periods of moderation were regularly succeeded by pe- 
riods of ruthless repression. In 1928 came the great Shakhta 
trial, which ended in the conviction of forty-nine “Wreck- 
ers” — engineers and technicians — ^five of whom were shot. 
They were accused of having deliberately disorganized and 
wrecked the coal industry, of having been in contact with 
foreign governments and emigre counterrevolutionists, of 
having flooded the mines, and, in general, of having com- 
mitted sabotage with the object of turning the workers 
against the Soviet regime. The trial had all the earmarks of 
a political demonstration, and was viewed as a signal for a 
new attack upon the intelligentsia. Far-reaching conclusions 

2. Address, December 5, 1920. 
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were drawn from it. “The bourgeois intelligentsia,” declared 
Stalin, “is infected with the disease of wrecking . . . The 
malicious wrecking on the part of the top elements of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia constitutes the cWef form of resist- 
ance by the moribund classes of our country.” Another 
trial staged by the government concerned sections of the 
food industry. It was not held in public, but forty-eight 
food specialists were shot. 

Those were the years of collectivization, of the first Five- 
Year Plan, of mass exile. Several thousand engineers and 
intellectuals were arrested, and from these prisoners were 
created the cadres of engineers and directors employed on 
the great public works built by the labor of inmates of 
forced-labor camps. Two years after the Shakhta trial there 
took place the similar trial of the so-called Industrial party, 
in which another group of influential intellectuals was ac- 
cused of wrecking. 

The case of the “Academicians” occupied public atten- 
tion from 1929 to 1931. This involved more than 150 scien- 
tists and professors, who were scattered through various 
prisons, the case being concluded, without a public trial, 
only in the summer of 193 1. Many were executed and others 
sentenced to various terms of exile. Thus it was a very dif- 
ficult period for the terrorized, utterly helpless mass of the 
intelligentsia. 

But the fear that dominated the intelligentsia, together 
with its uncertainty as to its status and rights, reacted un- 
favorably upon the progress of economic construction. The 
situation, however, soon took a new turn. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN POLICY 

A NEW crop of intellectuals made its appearance. Young 
people of the Soviet generation were being graduated from 
secondary and higher educational institutions. They were 
carefully sifted before being admitted to study courses, and 
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most of them were members of the Communist Youth 
League who had no recollection or knowledge of either the 
old regime or democracy. Ignorant of the traditions of the 
old intelligentsia, but familiar with the required Soviet po- 
litical terminology, these people at first evoked no suspicion 
or fears on the part of the regime. On the contrary, the road 
to the solution of the accursed problem of the intelligentsia 
now appeared to have been opened through the succession 
of generations, and through selection and training. Among 
the new elements there were many children of workers, and 
this served as an added guaranty of “loyalty.” Many of the 
new young intelligentsia joined the party, increasing the 
percentage of Communist engineers, lawyers, doctors, and 
so on. 

Six months after the trial of the Industrial party, the re- 
gime’s anti-intelligentsia attitude was succeeded by another 
policy; the government seemed to turn its face toward the 
intelligentsia. In June, 1931, Stalin declared that whereas, 
only two years before, the intelligentsia “had been infected 
with the wrecking disease,” leaving the government no re- 
course but ruthlessness, “new sentiments among the old 
technological intelligentsia” had now taken shape. “Even the 
confirmed wreckers of yesterday are beginning to cooper- 
ate with the working class,” said Stalin. “The attitude of the 
old technological intelligentsia has already begun to change.” 

For this reason Stalin now promised a new policy. “Our 
policy now,” he said, “must be to attract the intelligentsia 
and show concern for it.” “We must alter our attitude toward 
the technological intelligentsia of the old school.” This was 
an attempt at rapprochement with the old as well as the new 
intelligentsia, for it was the period of feverish industrial con- 
struction and collectivization. 

Half a year later, however, Stalin again thundered public 
threats against wreckers and saboteurs, including those “pro- 
fessors who in their wrecking go to the length of infecting 
cattle in collectives and on Soviet farms with plague germs 
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and the Siberian anthrax, spreading meningitis among horses, 
and so on.” He accused them of “organizing mass looting 
and theft of state property and of the property of coopera- 
tives and collectives.” “Theft and plunder in plants, ware- 
houses, and commercial enterprises — these are the main 
activities of these people,” he charged. Addressing his associ- 
ates, Stalin accused them angrily of “gazing indifferently 
upon such manifestations.” This time the accusations and 
repressions feU upon both the old and new intelligentsia. 

Soon after came another change. From 1934 to 1936 ar- 
rests among the intelligentsia diminished, and working con- 
ditions improved. The general policy was directed toward 
the promotion of national unity and class collaboration; the 
lack of legal status of various Soviet social groups, as reflected 
in the former constitutions, gave way to nominal equality- 
before the law. For the intelligentsia, this appeared to indi- 
cate a readiness on the part of the regime to overlook past 
sins: the sins of bourgeois origin, of earlier sympathy with 
oppositionist parties and groups, past offenses that had led to 
arrests, and other dark spots in biographies. Indeed, in his 
address dealing with the new constitution (November, 
1936), after speaking of the status of the workers and peas- 
ants, Stalin declared: “The intelligentsia has suffered many 
changes ... It is now united in its roots with the worldng 
class and peasantry . . . The intelligentsia is now a full- 
fledged member of Soviet society, and participates together 
with the workers and peasants in the building of the new 
classless society.” 

Nevertheless Stalin retained his doubts. The intelligentsia 
had by now developed into a potentially powerful force; 
even numerically it had become larger than the industrial 
working class, while its social significance was out of pro- 
portion to its numbers. During the discussions of the new 
constitution (1935-36), a proposal was brought forward — 
with the apparent purpose of emphasizing the final rap- 
prochement between the regime and the intelligentsia — to 
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add to the first article of the Soviet Constitution (the one 
stating that the Soviet Union “is a state of workers and 
peasants”) the words “and of the toiling intelligentsia.” ® 

But Stalin opposed this. “The intelligentsia,” he said, “has 
always been, and remains, but a layer between two classes, a 
prosloika. Previously it was recruited from the nobility, the 
bourgeoisie, and, in part, from the peasants and workers. In 
our time the intelligentsia is recruited primarily from the 
workers and peasants. But it remains a layer between two 
classes, not a class.” The proposal to mention the intelligent- 
sia in the constitution was rejected. 

Lenin’s concept of the intelligentsia as an intermediate 
layer might have been justified at a time when it was nu- 
merically a handful. But at the end of the ’thirties this argu- 
ment, coming from Stalin, was an anachronism, and served 
only to accentuate the continued distrust of the intelligentsia, 
even of its loyal portion, including that belonging to the 
Communist party. 

Indeed, at the very moment that the new constitution 
went into effect (1936), the regime launched the operation 
which, generally known as “the great purge,” was in reality 
a great war against the new intelligentsia. The purge affected 
intellectual circles almost exclusively; it struck primarily the 
Communist portion of the intelligentsia, but also nonparty 
circles. At the end of the purge, Stalin declared that 500,000 
new employees had been added to the government apparatus 
during that period; most of these replaced those who had 
been purged. The mass character of the purge, the severity 
of the punishments inflicted, the senselessness of the arrests, 
and the unbridled power of the NKVD served to determine 
for a time the relations between the regime and the intelli- 
gentsia. 

Theories hostile to the intelligentsia, especially to the 

3. This proposal was offered very cautiously, for the word “toiling” left 
room for future persecution of “capitalist restorationists,” i.e,, of any group 
of the iutelligentsia. 
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party intelligentsia, again prevailed in party circles. Only 
those can be considered true champions of Communism, it 
vpas said once more, vi^ho live by manual labor, in mines, 
plants, and fields; but when they “break away from their 
class” and move up to nonmanual occupations, when they 
attend universities and technical schools, they begin to think 
and feel differently: they become unreliable from the Com- 
munist point of view. 

The great purge ended at the beginning of 1939, and was 
followed by a new swerve in the direction of the intelligent- 
sia. At a party conference in March, 1939, Stalin said: 

“There are widespread views in our party hostile to the 
Soviet intelligentsia . . . There is a careless, contemptuous 
attitude toward the Soviet intelligentsia, which is treated as 
a stranger, even as an element hostile to the working class 
and the peasantry. The intelligentsia has experienced a radi- 
cal change . . . These comrades continue to regard the in- 
telligentsia and to treat it in a manner that was justified in the 
past, when the intelligentsia served the landlords and cap- 
italists.” 

Interpreting in his own way the history of the dissolution 
and death of the former intelligentsia, Stalin concluded; 
“Hand in hand with the process of differentiation and 
break-up of the old intelligentsia went the stormy process 
of formation, mobilization, and gathering of forces of the 
new intelligentsia. Hundreds of thousands of young people, 
children of the working class and peasantry, went into the 
schools and technological institutes. A new Soviet intelli- 
gentsia, closely bound to the people, was thus created. But 
there are those in our party who assert that workers and 
peasants cease to be human beings, or become human beings 
of an inferior kind, when they pass through educational in- 
stitutions.” 

Then came the second World War and, nine months later, 
the fall of France. A military-industrial fever seized Mos- 
cow, the general situation again grew tense, and new blows 
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began to descend upon the intelligentsia, directed this time 
particularly against their numbers in industry. The decrees 
of the second half of 1940 placed upon the directors of 
plants, engineers, and technicians responsibility for bottle- 
necks and failures for which the persons in question, direc- 
tors of enterprises or their branches, could not possibly have 
been responsible. The penalties imposed were very severe. 
A series of trials resulted in jail sentences of from five to 
eight years. They were demonstration trials designed not 
so much to punish the accused as to put fear in the hearts 
of others. 

The wartime policy with respect to the intelligentsia 
since the middle of 1941 was again a dual one. The war, on 
the one hand, has facilitated collaboration among all ele- 
ments and classes of the population; officially the bourgeois 
origin of some, and even the anti-Communist record of 
others, have been forgotten. The new intelligentsia has been 
encouraged, advanced to prominent positions, acclaimed: 
those who were thus favored include writers like Ehren- 
burg, Tolstoy, and Sholokhov; generals and marshals like 
Zhukov, Vatutm, Vasilevsky, Malinovsky, and Rokosovsky; 
metropolitans, patriarchs, inventors, and professors. At the 
same time, the new intelligentsia was kept under rigid con- 
trol. The close watch maintained over the military intelli- 
gentsia was only one aspect of the general system. 

Very soon after the end of the war, Soviet policy again 
took a sharp turn against that part of the intelligentsia which 
it considers to be not 100 per cent Stalinist. The purge of 
intellectuals and writers of great standing became sweeping 
and widespread. Literary magazines, theatres, and movies 
were among the victims of this reversal to prewar Communist 
orthodoxy. Leaders of the Soviet Army, even the popular 
marshals, disappeared almost completely from press and pub- 
licity. They were once more degraded to the level of mili- 
tary specialists, with no political influence at all. 

Thus, after twenty-nine years, the problem of the in- 
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telligentsia remains unsolved. It is perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem confronting Russian Communism. 

A STRANGE AMALGAM 

If ive may judge the political physiognomy of the new 
intelligentsia by its origins, it appears to be a curious con- 
glomerate of all classes of old and new Russia, with a strong 
admixture of the old elements. 



Only an insignificant percentage of the propertied classes 
of old Russia transferred to manual labor after the revolu- 
tion, that is, became workers or peasants. Among the latter 
there are no former nobles, big businessmen, or intellectuals. 
On the contrary, these elements of the population went into 
the government service, for the most part in accordance with 
their special capacities. Moreover, in consequence of eco- 
nomic necessity, the members of their families, including 
their wives and mothers, who had not had to work, also be- 
came Soviet employees, though only rarely workers. In this 
manner the former propertied classes joined the ranks of 
the new intelligentsia, whose composition is as follows: 
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1. Prerevolutiomry Government and ■ 

Communal Employees. 

Before the first World War these numbered between 
600,000 and 700,000. The number increased in the first half 
of the first World War; if we include communal and other 
public service employees, the total before the revolution 
was about 1,000,000. After the revolution some of these re- 
mained in the Baltic States, eastern Poland, and Bessarabia 
after those regions had been lost by Russia, while others, 
particularly higher-ranldng employees, emigrated to other 
countries. We have no figures showing the effects of these 
changes, but it is probable that more than 500,000 former 
government employees remained in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet revolution destroyed the old govermnent ma- 
chine, but the former state employees remained part of the 
new higher class.^ As their numbers were diminished by 
death, their children gradually filtered into economic and 
administrative life as Soviet employees. Many had aban- 
doned their old traditions, while some had been sincerely 
converted to Communism. On the whole, however, these 
elements retain strong recollections of the old regime, of old 
Russia, of the security of their families under the old order, 
of the old religion, and the old army. This group includes a 
particularly high percentage of former nobles. 

2. The Former Gentry. 

With the exception of those who were exterminated or 
who managed to emigrate, the members of this group and 

4. For example, Kaganovich created something of a sensation when he 
reported at the i6th Party Congress, thirteen years after the November 
revolution, that there were 251 former nobles, businessmen, theologians, and 
former employees of the ministry of finance employed in the Commissariat 
of Finance, comprising no less than 41 per cent of the higher staff. He dis- 
closed also that there were 39 “strangers,” including 15 nobles, landlords, 
priests, etc., employed in an important division of the Central Committee 
of Trade Unions. 
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their families have become government employees. Per- 
sonal friendship and intellectual affinity bound them to the 
first group — the old government employees. In old Russia 
they were represented politically by the small but powerful 
Nationalist party that dominated the government. Time has 
altered this group, too, but if there still remain in Russia any 
persons who dream of a restoration, they are probably part 
of this element. 

Before the first revolution, there were 114,000 persons 
with estates of more than 100 desiatins (270 acres) ; they and 
their families totaled about 400,000. 

The old Russian gentry, which included practically aU 
the great landowners and many government employees, 
represented about i Yz per cent of the population, i.e., about 

2.500.000 persons of all ages at the time of the revolution. If 
we exclude from this number minors, emigres, and those 
who perished in the civil war or later, there remain no fewer 
than 1,000,000 former nobles or their descendants, who have 
been incorporated in the Soviet administrative apparatus. 
It is paradoxical but true that the number of state employees 
originating from the old landlords’ families is greater under 
the Soviet regime than it was before the revolution. 

3. Prerevolutionary Military Elements, Mainly Officers. 

At the time of the revolution there were about 300,000 
army officers. Many of these joined the White armies, and 
later emigrated. A great many were killed in the civil war. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Government, as is well known, 
tried hard to enrol former officers in its military service, 
and many old generals received important posts in the Red 
Army . Their children also belong to the apparatus of Soviet 
officialdom, partly military but for the most part civil (ex- 
cept during the war period). They probably total between 

100.000 and 150,000 persons, who still wield considerable 
influence despite their limited numbers. 
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4. Former Priests and Their Children. 

At the time of the revolution Christian priests and their 
families numbered between 500,000 and 600,000. The min- 
isters of non-Christian religions numbered 50,000. Very few 
remained in their profession. A great many were either ex- 
iled or executed. Probably about 200,000 or 300,000 are now 
Soviet state employees. Despite the new course, ordy a few 
of them returned to their profession after 1942. 

The four groups just discussed were the pillars of old 
Russia. Between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 persons originating 
from those groups are now part of the Soviet administra- 
tion. 

5. Commercial and Industrial Elements of Old Bussia. 

This was a class made up of various elements, from small 
traders to bankers and industrial magnates. They numbered 
together with their families between 5,500,000 and 6,000,- 
000 persons. Few of them emigrated; some remained in re- 
gions that Russia had lost. 

These former large and small capitalists who remained 
in Russia tried for some years to continue their independent 
economy, and felt rather hopeful during the short period of 
the NEP. But every year, in increasing numbers, they joined 
the army of Soviet state employees, and their children made 
no effort to follow the bourgeois line. Within ten years ail 
opportunities for private industrial and commercial enter- 
prise had disappeared. 

A very small percentage of this class became workers or 
peasants; a great number went into the government service. 
No fewer than 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 persons of “bourgeois 
origin” are now in the state apparatus. Some fill minor posi- 
tions as salesmen, stenographers, etc., but the majority are 
brain workers, i.e., they belong to the intelligentsia. 
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6. The Old Intelligentsia. 

Before the revolution this term was applied to all educated 
persons and to those of intellectual interests. These included 
students, who played an important political role in old Rus- 
sia, and various grades of state employees; the educated ele- 
ments of the higher classes were frequently thought of as 
members of the intelligentsia. But for the sake of clarity and 
precision, we define the intelhgentsia as persons engaged in 
intellectual pursuits; except for the aforementioned state 
employees, the intelligentsia" included doctors, lawyers, 
journalists, actors, teachers, artists, engineers, and a great 
many others engaged in a variety of occupations. 

The transformation of these social groups into Soviet 
state employees was easier and more rapid than in the case 
of other classes. Those formerly employed in private enter- 
prise adjusted themselves automatically to the government 
service with the transfer of industry and trade to the state. 
Engineers remained at their old posts and became Soviet 
employees. Opportunities for private practice were gradually 
reduced also for doctors, lawyers, and writers, and all of 
them eventually found themselves incorporated in the Soviet 
administrative machine. 

These groups totaled between 1,000,000 and 1,300,000 at 
the time of the revolution, or, together with their families, 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 people. The fifth and sixth 
groups constituted in old Russia the bulwark of the liberal 
but not of the revolutionary opposition. For years after the 
revolution, the majority of Soviet employees were recruited 
from the two last-named groups. 

7. Workers. 

After the November revolution, many workers went into 
the government service. The first to do so were members 
of the Communist party who, in many instances, now re- 
ceived important jobs; then came nonpartisan workers and. 
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last, workers belonging to other parties. They received posts 
in the offices of newly formed organizations — trade-unions, 
plant committees, co-operatives, and various commercial and 
industrial institutions. For workers transfer to the govern- 
ment service meant great social advancement. This was even 
truer of their children, who now began to prepare them- 
selves for intellectual occupations offering greater oppor- 
tunities. 

The number of workers and persons of proletarian origin 
in the government service continued to grow in the ’twen- 
ties and ’thirties. In the ’thirties even those workers who 
had migrated from the villages in the Soviet period and had 
received some training in the cities and risen to higher levels 
got government jobs. They were of mixed worker and peas- 
ant origin. Many workers, however, received posts not in 
the economic but in administrative and other government 
bureaus. The special confidence accorded by the government 
to persons of proletarian origin facilitated their administra- 
tive careers. The number of workers who became govern- 
ment employees amounted to scores of thousands; no exact 
figures have ever been published. But their entry into the 
government service involved a loss to industry of the more 
intelligent and better qualified elements. Only in 1940, al- 
most on the eve of the war, did the Soviet Government be- 
gin to take measures to stop this depletion of industry. 

8. Peasants. 

Soviet employees of peasant origin are to be found in con- 
siderable numbers among the lower grades of the govern- 
ment apparatus, particularly in the field of agriculture. 
Many peasant youths who went to the cities managed to get 
through various schools and even higher educational insti- 
tutions. Many of them took their places in the ranks of the 
Soviet intelligentsia as agronomists, veterinarians, teachers, 
etc. Official statistics afforded an interesting contrast between 
the prerevolutionary period and that preceding the present 
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war. Before the revolution peasants made up from 14 to 20 
per cent of the students in colleges and universities; the chil- 
dren of workers were almost entirely absent. In 1938, on the 
other hand, the children of peasants and workers totaled 
between 50 and 53 per cent of all such students. 

RAPID INCREASE 

To UNDERSTAND the fantastic growth of the new higher 
class, we must bear in mind that the total number of govern- 
ment employees, about 1,000,000 at the time of the revolu- 
tion, had reached 2,767,000 by 1924. Ten years after the 
Soviet revolution, when industry had barely been restored 
to prewar levels, although Russia meanwhile had lost 20 per 
cent of her population by being deprived of the territories 
previously mentioned, the number of government employees 
had reached 4,000,000. Neither the workers nor the peasants 
had increased in number during that ten-year period; only 
the total number of government employees had increased 
fourfold. It was strange to see the army of intellectual work- 
ers overtaking all others numerically. Two years later their 
number rose to 4,600,000. 

But then came the years of “the great upheaval,” 
1929-30, the period of industrialization and collectivization. 
The number of industrial workers began to grow rapidly, 
but the hosts of government employees remained far in ad- 
vance. By 1933 reached the gigantic total of 8,- 

011,000, and by 1935, 8,780,000.® 

The 1937 census disclosed the fact that the intelligentsia 
had reached a total of 9,591,000, or between 13 and 14 per 
cent of the population. Its numbers continued to rise, reach- 
ing more than 10,000,000 by June, 1941.® 

5. These figures are actually nnderestmiates, for they do not include the 
figures covering the following state agencies: NKVD; the apparatus of 
the Communist party an 4 the Komsomol; the Commissariat of Defense. 
These three groups added several hundred thousand to the army of govern- 
ment employees. The exact figures are a state secret. 

6. There are an additional 2,000,000 employees, or 3 per cent of the 
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To understand the significance of these figures, we must 
remember that all the higher classes of prerevolutionary Rus- 
sia, including the government apparatus and private indus- 
try, totaled about 7 per cent of the population. If we add to 
this the prerevolutionary intelligentsia and the ofiice work- 
ers, the total came to 8 or 9 per cent. These were the or- 
ganizers of the national economy and the administrators of 
the old empire. 

The present situation indicates that the state and economic 
apparatus, organizing and directing the physical labor of the 
masses, has more than doubled. To support the apex of the 
social pyramid was a great burden before the revolution, 
when it was necessary to maintain from 10,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 members of the propertied and middle classes. But 
far greater is the burden of maintaining 24,000,000 to 28,- 
000,000 government employees (these figures include their 
families) simultaneously with intensified investment in in- 
dustry. 

What is the explanation of this phenomenon? Is it the fact 
that the government is now spending more money and using 
more people in education, science, medicine, and sanitation? 
True, the number of teachers has reached 970,000; the num- 
ber of doctors, 130,000, But all these changes in policy, edu- 
cation, and public health do not begin to solve the riddle of 
the many millions of government employees. 

What is more, despite their constant increase, their num- 
bers were never sufficient; new cadres were being sought 
uninterruptedly. Even during the period of great industrial 
unemployment in the ’twenties, government employees 
were never discharged. “We have no people!” is the cry 
heard from the provinces whenever instructions covering 
new tasks and new plans arrive “from the center.” The 
shortage of manpower for the Soviet machine was a constant 

population, who cannot be included either in the intelligentsia or in the 
ranks of manual labor; these are minor employees. The total number of 
government employees on the eve of the war was therefore between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000, or about 17.5 per cent of the population. 
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subject of discussion in the Soviets and at party meetings. 
Young people graduated from secondary and higher schools 
were snapped up without delay; tens of thousands were thus 
poured annually straight from the schools into the adminis- 
trative and economic machine. But it was hke drinking salt 
water; the greater the amount swallowed, the greater grew 
the thirst, and again and again rose the cry to Moscow: “We 
have no people.” Moscow replied angrily: “You must find 
them! Seek and ye shall find!” And once more the search 
was resumed. 

Efforts were also made to reduce the dimensions of the 
monstrously swollen machine, for it constituted an intoler- 
able burden on the state budget. Although the matter was 
not discussed publicly, the higher circles understood per- 
fectly that the millions of government employees weighed 
very heavily upon the national economy, for 12 or 14 per 
cent of the population consumed as much as 30 or 35 per 
cent of the national income. “Reduction of the apparatus” 
was constantly discussed by the central and provincial au- 
thorities. Periodically draconic measures were resorted to 
with a view to achieving this purpose, when by a stroke of 
the pen chiefs were ordered to cut their staffs 10 to 20 per 
cent. There were scores of such orders. But, contrary to 
many other decrees of the Soviet Government, these failed 
to produce results. At first the orders were obeyed, but the 
work began to suffer and then, gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, new cadres of employees were engaged, and fre- 
quently the new total exceeded the old in many a Soviet 
institution. The central authorities, their attention being en- 
gaged in other drives, could only shrug their shoulders. 

For example, there was a big leap forward during the 
first Five-Year Plan, when the total number of government 
employees increased from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000. The plan 
had modestly envisaged that the “number of government 
employees will increase by 6 to 10 per cent during the five- 
year period”; in reality, the increase was unprecedented. The 
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second Five-Year Plan provided for a reduction of 600,000 
in the number of government employees. Instead of the pre- 
scribed decrease, there was a marked increase. 

This applied not only to government institutions but to 
all other organizations, such as the trade unions.'^ When he 
appeared before the Central Committee of Trade Unions 
in December, 1934, Shvernik, then head of the trade unions, 
spoke with horror of the “inflated apparatus of the trade 
unions in industrial plants”: 1 17 paid employees in the plant 
committee of a rubber factory in Leningrad, 87 in the Frunze 
plant, 77 in the Gorkunov plant, 74 in the Petrovsky jute 
plant, and 84 in the Tsuriupa club. Moscow demanded that 
the trade unions cut their staffs. But two years later it was 
disclosed that “the trade unions have 76,500 paid employees, 
in addition to cultural workers.” Expenditures for main- 
tenance of the apparatus amounted to three quarters of the 
paid-up dues. Because of this, it was ordered in 1937, though 
not for the first time, that “expenditures for maintenance 
of the apparatus must not exceed, depending upon the union, 
25 to 50 per cent of the paid-up dues.” But in August, 1940, 
the Central Committee of Trade Unions again decreed: 
“Cut the apparatus in half or down to a third and also stop 
paying trade-union officials out of plant funds.” This order 
contained certain figures illustrating the general problem 
presented by Soviet employees: 

7. The range of the trade unions’ activities is very large, particularly 
since the liquidation of the Narkomtrud (Labor Department) in 1933. Its 
functions, among them Social Security, have been transferred to the 
trade unions. Sport, recreation of workers and employees, rest homes, a 
system of schools, and lectures are in the province of the trade unions. The 
“shop committees” and “plant committees” with their thousands of mem- 
bers, technically elected by the workers, and their thousands of office em- 
ployees are a component of the Soviet trade-union system. Finally, in 
every political campaign special duties and functions fall to the trade- 
union apparatus: they recruit workers from among the peasantry; they 
help advance Stakhanovism; they participate in state and communal proj- 
ects, such as building homes, observing “weeks of cleanliness,” accelerat- 
ing industrial production, fulffiling the five-year plans, getting food, dis- 
tributing allotments of garden land; they do everything, in fact, except 
perhaps exert real influence on wage policy and working hours. 
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The Moscow automobile plant had 93 1 paid trade-union 
employees; the Gorky automobile plant, 648; the Kolomen- 
sky plant, 183; and the Moscow Hammer and Sickle plant, 
203. In 1938 the Union of Employees in the Commissariat of 
Trade had 2,807 employees; after its division into six 
independent unions, the number of paid trade-union ofBcials 
increased to 3,546. The Union of Coal Miners had 444 paid 
employees in 1938 and 742 in 1940. Additional trade-union 
employees were paid by the plants; for example, 103 trade- 
union employees were on the payroll of the Moscow auto- 
mobile plant. 


THE LEVIATHAN 

The unprecedented expansion of employees in the govern- 
ment service is rooted in the insolubility of the basic prob- 
lem — ^the impossibility of controlling from a single center 
the administration of the whole economic, political, cul- 
tural and scientific, material and intellectual, urban and rural 
life of a great country. The more the functions of the state 
expand, the more difficult becomes their performance. When 
they become all-embracing, the Soviet State makes gigantic 
efforts to cope with them. The growing pressure finds ex- 
pression in the recruiting of new cadres of employees and 
directors. The greater the burden upon the state, the more 
numerous the bottlenecks and the more frequently does it 
seek extraneous remedies. 

The frequently unsatisfactory performance of the state 
machine has given rise to chronic shake-ups and readjust- 
ments, transfers and regroupings. There have been a great 
many of these in the history of the Soviet Government ap- 
paratus, but they have never produced adequate results. 
For this reason another measure resorted to has been the 
establishment of new divisions, sectors, institutes, and com- 
missariats, whose task it has been to correct mistakes. These 
new institutions soon developed their own shortcomings and 
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they, in turn, were subdivided, expanded, or multiplied, add- 
ing new masses to the army of government employees. 

Taken by itself, every state fimction seemed logical and 
normal. If all private stores, for example, are closed, the Com- 
missariat of Trade must substitute its own outlets. But pri- 
vate trade, particularly in Russia, consisted mainly of thou- 
sands of small stores, in the cities and villages, with their 
own small “capital” of microscopic dimensions, each with its 
single owner, who was also his own bookkeeper, salesman, 
economist, and statistician. Only in the cities did some stores 
employ salesmen. When the state took over all private trade, 
it appointed an employee for each store; in some cases the 
appointee was the former owner. But it was necessary to 
control the employee, to keep a record of goods bought and 
sold. Furthermore it was necessary to supply the thousands 
of stores, to check the quality of the goods, to systematize 
prices, and to perform scores of other functions. For these 
purposes there was born at the top the grandiose brain of 
the Commissariat of Trade. And as the task of distributing 
the goods in a country of 160 to 170 millions is an unusually 
difficult and thankless one, the Commissariat of Trade was 
constantly being subdivided and expanded. 

The Commissariat of Domestic Trade was created in 1924. 
Within a year, quite logically, it embraced foreign trade also, 
and became the Commissariat of Trade. At the end of the 
’twenties came the liquidation of the NEP, with the abo- 
lition of private trade of every description. The Commis- 
sariat of Trade was thereupon divided into two departments, 
domestic trade being placed under the jurisdiction of the 
new Commissariat of Supply. The latter set up a number of 
vast subdivisions having to do with retail trade, produce, 
industrial commodities, consumer goods, the maintenance 
and operation of stores and local trade networks, the sup- 
plying of health resorts, hospitals, hotels, the regulation of 
prices, and a great many other duties. A year and a half later 
this Tower of Babel was condemned. A new organization 
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was created, with another expansion of the apparatus. Soon 
each of the sixteen republics of the Soviet Union had its own 
Commissariat of Trade, operating under the direction of the 
All-Union Commissariat of Trade in Moscow. The num- 
ber of employees in this vast apparatus of trade has never 
been published, but it far exceeds the number of former store- 
keepers, salesmen, and delivery men. 

No one in particular bears the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of this monstrous machine. On the contrary, most 
of those directing it are reasonable people, able, devoted 
to their work, unsparing in their efforts, even to_ the extent 
of not sparing their health. Every step they take is carefully 
thought out, including the unification or division of bureaus, 
the formation of new agencies and the enlistment of scores 
of thousands of employees. If, in spite of everything, this 
incongruous system has been built up, the fault is not that 
of individuals or their motives. The underlying trouble is the 
insolubility of the basic problem — centralized organization 
and control by the state of all Russian business and of the 
country’s economic and social life as a whole. 

Many more illustrations could be cited to emphasize this 
situation. Even in large-scale industry, more amenable to 
state control than small business, one sees the same phenom- 
ena. The number of engineers and technicians has naturally 
increased under the Soviet regime, keeping pace with the 
great industrial expansion. They totaled 1,400,000 on the 
eve of the Russo-German war. But there are many more of 
them than would be the case in private industry under 
analogous conditions. 

The Soviet economic journal Problems of Economy gives 
a comparison between two electric stations, one in the United 
States, at South Amboy, New Jersey; the other in the Soviet 
Union, at Kemerovo. Each produces the same amount of 
electricity. The American station employs 51 persons, 17 of 
them office workers. The Soviet station employs 480 per- 
sons, of whom 91 are office workers, 106 are in the “division 
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of fuel and transport,” 98 in the “boiler room,” etc. In Rus- 
sia, 1 1 men are required to produce 1,000 Idlo watts of elec- 
tricity; in the United States, 1.3. 

The same Soviet journal presents a comparison of two 
mines, one of the Pittsburgh Coal Company; the other, bear- 
ing the name of Lenin, in the Urals. “The American mine 
employs 8 persons in the office, the Russian 67. The produc- 
tion of the Pittsburgh mine is three times as great as that of 
the Soviet mine, which employs 48 engineers and technicians, 
6 of whom direct operations, 8 are employed above ground 
and 29 in various sectors; in addition there are 22 foremen 
(one for every 10 miners), who supervise but do not par- 
ticipate in production. The mine bearing the name of Lenin 
employs eleven times as many technicians as the American 
mine.” 

The number of workers in Soviet industry increased 17 
per cent from 1932 to 1936, but during the same period the 
number of government employees increased 25 per cent. 
In the Soviet machine industry the number of workers de- 
creased 5 per cent between 1937 and 1939, while the num- 
ber of employees increased 1 3 per cent. 

A Soviet industrial official, the same journal reports, vis- 
ited an electric station in Switzerland. On one of the doors 
he saw a sign “Director.” He found the director sitting be- 
hind his desk. The following conversation took place: 

“Where is your chief engineer?” 

“I am the chief engineer.” 

“Where is your secretary? ” 

“I have no secretary.” 

“But who receives daily reports, etc.?” 

Instead of replying, the director opened a cabinet, ex- 
plaining that those in charge submitted all material to him. 

“But who conducts your correspondence?” 

“I have very few letters to write.” 

“But what do you do when you have to write a letter?” 

“When I do have to write occasionally, I do the writing” — 
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and the director opened a drawer in his desk and pointed to 
a typewriter. 

In view of all this, one can readily understand some of the 
reasons for the unprecedented expansion of the employee 
class in Russia. If we look more closely, we see the basic 
groups that make up the intelligentsia. Engineers and tech- 
nicians, for example, numbered 207,000 in 1926 and 1,400,- 
000 in 1941. But those who benefited most by this policy 
were the bookkeepers and their next of kin, the statisticians 
and economists; in 1926 they constituted a very large group 
numbering about 1,000,000; thirteen years later this typical 
category of the secondary bureaucracy had expanded to 2,- 
000,000, running far ahead numerically of all other elements 
of the intelligentsia. The bookkeepers alone numbered i,- 
700,000! No country has such a large army of booklteepers 
and statisticians as Soviet Russia. Together with their fam- 
ilies, they constitute a population equal to that of Texas or 
Sweden, and twice that of Ireland. The bookkeepers are 
divided into ranlcs, like army men: there are chief bookkeep- 
ers, senior bookkeepers, just plain bookkeepers, and keepers 
of accounts. The statisticians, too, comprise several divisions. 

The last effort to cut down the number of government 
employees was made in the spring of 1941, when Voznesen- 
sky declared at the party conference: “The number of em- 
ployees in industry is considerably higher than in 1937. We 
can and must reduce the ratio of all employees, at least to 
the level of 1937.” 
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THE mw UPPER CLASSES 
II. THEIR FUTURE 

RIGID HIERARCHY 

T he new Soviet intelligentsia is destined to play a de- 
cisive role in the internal changes confronting Russia. 
Its experience has made it the only great social force 
capable of initiadve and activity. It is already the dominant 
element in the social life of the country, though not in po- 
litical leadership. Future developments, despite the fact that 
they may involve a series of crises, are bound to bring it to 
the fore in politics also. 

In Russian literature, art, and science the intelligentsia 
has always been the creator, critic, and observer. Russian 
novels are now being written by intellectuals, for intellec- 
tuals, on themes dealing mainly with the life of the intelli- 
gentsia. Shakespeare’s principal characters were lords, 
counts, gentlemen, and merchants; Tolstoy’s and Pushkin’s 
were princes, counts, nobles, and officers. Today the Soviet 
reader wants to see himself, the Soviet intellectual, in liter- 
ature; and the writer, his confrere, willingly satisfies this de- 
mand. Some writing is still being done, by order of the gov- 
ernment, about peasants, soldiers, and, rarely, workers. But 
for the past ten years these heroes have surrendered first place 
in interest to the intelligentsia. The magazines take their 
themes principally from the life of Soviet employees; the 
best satires reflect the life of the Soviet state apparatus. The 
theaters rarely produce plays about workers or peasants. 
Even the great political newspapers, so dull to the average 
reader, with their endless articles on purely economic themes 
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both in peacetime and in wartime, become understandable 
when we remember that they are written with a view to in- 
structing Soviet employees in their activities. 

The Soviet employee has come into literature not only as 
a reader but as an active force. Though he has broken 
through the barbed-wire barriers, he has not yet broken 
through the censorship. Literature and the theater, in his 
eyes, suffer from the fact that they are required to please the 
party authorities. For the censorship is one of the party’s 
weapons in its struggle against the rise of the intelligentsia. 

Not everything is aboveboard in the personal and social 
conduct of the component elements of this new great class. It 
should not be idealized. Many of these people have reached 
their present status after suffering great privations and by 
ruthlessly overrunning their associates. In the long years of 
the Soviet regime, many saved their own skins by betraying 
thek closest friends. All of them grew up in an evil, nerve- 
racldng, dangerous period, when men stopped at nothing in 
order to survive. 

Because of all this there is a great deal of toughness and 
crudity in the upper ckcles and much meanness below. The 
crudity at the top is frequently accompanied by humiliating 
servility below. Higherups are addressed as “you,” and the 
reply is frequently “thou.” This appears to be in the order 
of things, one of those old, persistent traditions which re- 
turn by themselves, without resort to artificial means. 

In history a quarter of a century may be but a moment, 
a mere transition period. But in the everyday fife of the 
people it is the history of a whole generation, a complex of 
new habits, conceptions, terms, interests, tastes — in short, a 
new way of life. Even periodical disturbances of the way of 
life become part of it. This established existence is felt to be 
aU the more unshakable because no revolutionary disturb- 
ances appear to be in the offing, and every citizen is appar- 
ently fated to live out his life in these apparently unalterable 
ckcumstances. 
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Government employees feel they must remain employees 
but at the same time must try to live better. To establish one- 
self, to learn the entrances and exits, to master the formulas, 
to obtain contacts — ^in short, to find one’s place and to hold it 
is the course to be pursued, for upon this depends life itself, 
one’s own and one’s family’s. Under such circumstances all 
those questions which formerly occupied first place in the 
life of Russian government employees and which have al- 
ways concerned officialdom in all countries assume primary 
significance: salary, expenses, per-diem compensation, al- 
lowances for quarters, extra allowances, and so on; added 
to these, in Soviet Russia are extra payments in cash — ^bonuses 
and rewards — as well as in foodstuffs, quarters, hospitaliza- 
tion facilities, and trips to summer resorts, to the Volga, the 
Crimea, and the Caucasus. Thousands of medals and ribbons 
grace human breasts, each carrying with it certain rights 
and privileges. But most important of all is advancement up 
the administrative ladder, the Idnd of success that gives a 
person inner satisfaction, a sense of dignity, a feeling of 
pride, for advancement signifies recognition of one’s serv- 
ices by the omnipotent state. 

A hierarchal society like that of Soviet Russia needs all 
this not less but more than any other. Rigid subordination, 
strict differentiation of rank, glorification of discipline — all 
the devices on which the old Prussian and Austrian idea of 
government service was based — ^find even greater application 
under the Soviet order: the chief of department and his sub- 
ordinate; the army commander and the rank-and-filer; the 
general and the colonel; the director and the staff man; the 
secretary and the clerk; the people’s commissar and the vice- 
commissar; the General Secretary and the member of the 
PoUtbureau; in the party apparatus, first secretary, second 
secretary, and third secretary; in the theater, “people’s artist” 
and “distinguished artist.” 

Taken as a whole, however, the Soviet intelligentsia con- 
stitutes a great positive force. The progressive development 
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of Russia now depends on its acquiring decisive influence in 
the political sphere. 

VAGUE PROGRAMS 

If one may speak of the “class interests” of millions of gov- 
ernment employees, these interests would appear to be of a 
dual character. Politically all these people, nonpartisans and 
Communists alike, dream of security, in their private and 
public lives, from unwarranted interference — security from 
arrest, purges, unjust demands, and demotion in rank. They 
find it intolerable that almost every family has some mem- 
ber who is being subjected to repression at home or is con- 
fined in a concentration camp; that one’s every step is 
watched not only by superiors but also by someone else; that 
though someone is prying through one’s office desk, one is 
not permitted to express astonishment; that one is held re- 
sponsible for the mistakes of one’s superiors; that no allow- 
ance is made for objective causes of failure to carry out in- 
structions; that somewhere behind one’s back, behind the 
wall, lists of suspects are being drawn up; that one is judged 
by a “fixed” court. What is truly unbearable is not so much 
the state of general lawlessness as a man’s own inability to 
explain, to defend himself, to call things by their real names. 
Unbearable, too, is the fact that one cannot lead a quiet life 
even though one has not committed a single crime. And a 
quiet life is the dream of millions of average government em- 
ployees after all the revolutionary upheavals and wars. 

Since it is an amalgam of various social strata, the new 
class of government employees cannot be considered to be 
wholly democratic in its political sentiments. The majority 
are people under forty years of age who have never known 
any form of rule other than stern dictatorship, and who are 
accustomed to associate Western democracy with all sorts 
of evil. Dissatisfied with this or that feature of the regime — 
particularly with the mass repressions — they cannot, without 
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some ideological concert and group discussion, give con- 
crete political expression to their sentiments. What they 
would hke to have is a government based on law, not a police 
state. A government based on law is not necessarily a perfect 
democracy; history knows other examples. The prerequisites 
for great political programs have not yet come into being 
in Russia. Any outbreak that may occur will revolve round 
specific questions of limited significance; the deeper sig- 
nificance of any such outbreak will become clear only after 
the event. 

In the economic sphere the new intelligentsia at first glance 
does not seem to disagree with the Communist system of 
universal state economy. The official press and scientific in- 
stitutions never tire of asserting that every class of the popu- 
lation in favor of private property has been abolished in 
Russia, and that the restoration of capitalism, in whole or 
in part, has no supporters in a single social group. This claim 
rests on the fact that except for a few old people no one in 
Russia now desires a system of private trade and industry, 
and that no one is likely to express any such desire, either 
privately or publicly; but the situation is not so simple as all 
that. 

There is a substantial difference in the attitudes of ortho- 
dox Communism and of the Soviet intelligentsia on the sub- 
ject of the state versus private economy. The first regards 
the state economy as a boon to Russia and the rest of the 
world, in fact as the main bulwark of progress, for the at- 
tainment of which all else should be forgiven. 

As far as the Soviet intelligentsia is concerned, the state 
economy is an established fact, but not a question of prin- 
ciple. The mass of government employees see no reason to 
prefer the state economy to a private economy where the 
latter seems more reasonable and economical. They do not 
possess that Communist enthusiasm which demanded the 
liquidation of every little private store even though the sur- 
rounding population was deprived, in consequence, of neces- 
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sary commodities. Nor is there any mass enthusiasm for col- 
lectivized agriculture. On economic as on political questions, 
the intelligentsia has no clear program. Should a policy de- 
termined by the interests of this class gain the upper hand, it 
would have to follow new roads in the sphere of economics. 

The same is true of many other Russian problems. On the 
question of religion, for example. Communist policy was in 
principle actively godless, deviating only from time to time 
toward neutrality. Most government employees, however, 
were never militantly antireligious. Many, perhaps the ma- 
jority, considered religious marriage a necessary comple- 
ment to civil registration, had their children baptized, and 
observed funeral rituals. The antireligious campaigns pro- 
voked their displeasure. 

The attitude of the majority of government employees, 
even of party members, toward the Communist International 
has been very cool. They regarded the Comintern as rep- 
resenting a few hundreds or thousands of foreigners, “leeches 
and parasites,” residing in Russia. The Hotel Lux in Moscow, 
which housed the Comintern, was the butt of nasty jokes and 
protests. The dissolution of the Comintern in 1943, brought 
about primarily by considerations of foreign policy, was at 
the same time a concession to these sentiments. The idea of 
world Communism, though not abandoned by the high party 
hierarchy, was never popular among the great masses of So- 
viet employees; it is now less in favor than ever. 

In so far as Communist expansionism may yet influence 
the government’s foreign policy, it will not meet with the 
approval of the Soviet intelligentsia. The military defense of 
Russia is accepted as a matter of course, but any further 
plans and programs are not regarded as equally axiomatic. 
The Soviet intelligentsia, including even its Communist ele- 
ment, viewed very coldly the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939. 
This attimde may be duplicated in connection with some 
further zigzag in foreign policy. The attitude of the Soviet 
intelligentsia toward England has never corresponded to the 
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traditional Communist antagonism, which at times has been 
nothing short of hatred. 

Such is the inarticulate program of the Soviet intelligent- 
sia. However modest and limited it may be, it differs radi- 
cally from the attitude of the present regime. A government 
founded on law would mean especially the liberation of 
the vast majority of prisoners from jails and concentration 
camps and the abolition of forced-labor camps. The intro- 
duction of realism in economic policy would mean greater 
liberty for the economic activities of the peasantry. These 
reforms would put into effect what millions of Soviet citi- 
zens dream of only sHently. 

In connection with this program, the Soviet intelligent- 
sia — and this is most important — ^reflects the hopes and in- 
terests of every other class of the population. In comparison 
with the general population, even the politically passive in- 
telligentsia represents an active group capable of initiative; 
the vagueness of its aspirations is a model of clarity as com- 
pared with the lack of political awareness of the lower classes. 
It may yet find an opportunity to influence policy before 
other elements of the population take their place on the po- 
litical scene. The peculiar role of the Russian intelligentsia 
as the focus of the political needs of all classes of the popula- 
tion is by no means new in Russia. On the contrary, it was 
this tradition that in the past made the Russian intelligentsia 
a unique phenomenon in world history. 

Now it once more confronts the state power as the main 
embodiment of popular interests and sentiments. Having 
been transformed from a small group of “old intellectuals” 
into a class comprising many millions of government em- 
ployees, and having lost its onetime revolutionary fervor, it 
now reflects, in its hopes and sentiments, the general urge 
for what might be termed the end of the revolution. 

It longs for a peaceful, wholesome hfe. It is being glorified 
with slogans, lauded to the skies, honored with the titles of 
heroes of labor, heroes of war, heroes of Socialist construe- 
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tion. But they themselves, these millions of employee- 
intellectuals, do not want to be heroes. They are tired of 
heroism, of stress and strain, of sacrifice and suffering, of 
persecution and war and death. They want to come home 
from work, relax, and play with their children. They do not 
want to have meetings and conferences every night; they 
want to sleep. They want to buy things without having to 
stand in queues, to read without being watched, to converse 
without fear, to love without danger, to obtain an apartment 
without having to play the sycophant. Two generations of 
Russians have not known the meaning of normal Hving. The 
people now on the scene want to hve. 

The ending of the revolution, after a quarter of a century 
of great experiments, transformations, and achievements; 
after wars, foreign and civil, unprecedented for Russia and 
the world; after countless sacrifices; after immeasurable suf- 
ferings, famines, epidemics, and unutterable misery; after 
repeated manifestations of extraordinary heroism and moral 
degradation; after the promulgation of great ideals and 
sweeping programs; after the imposition upon the nation of 
great hes and deceptions — after all this, the ending of the 
revolution would reflect the general need of the tortured, 
desperately tired people. The ending of the revolution would 
not involve a return to the past. Hardly anyone dreams of 
the restoration of old Russia. But the revolution must be 
ended. All that is beautiful in it, and all that is ugly, must be 
relegated to history. 

In realizing this, the Soviet intelHgentsia expresses the urge 
of virtually every class of the population. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND 
THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

The normally energetic, dynamic, and persistent Commu- 
nist party remains, like Hamlet, in a state of indecision be- 
fore the problem of the intelligentsia. It has never been able 
to make up its mind whether to admit a sizable number of 
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intellectuals into its midst and thereby lose its working-class 
character or to lose its grip on the machinery of the bu- 
reaucracy. 

“The group of Communist employees,” the Central Com- 
mittee declared in 1927, “numbering hundreds of thousands 
in recent years, constitutes a barrier, because of its relative 
weight, to the altogether natural desire of the party to re- 
tain the dominant influence of those workers who are di- 
rectly engaged in industry. On the other hand, there are too 
few party members in the directing force and employee per- 
sonnel of the government apparatus; to strengthen Commu- 
nist influence, it would be necessary to expand the member- 
ship in the party of government employees.” 

About 15 per cent of government employees are members 
of the Communist party. The majority, especially the most 
influential members of the party, live and work in close prox- 
imity to the mass of government employees. All share the 
everyday problems of Soviet life; there is a constant exchange 
of things and ideas between them. The party is always try- 
ing to indoctrinate the elements that surround it with its 
own ideas and to win them over to its side. The party exerts 
influence on its surroundings, on the mass of nonpartisan 
employees, but the surrounding social elements also influ- 
ence the party. These elements, their needs, ideas, fears, and 
hopes, penetrate, in spite of all obstacles, into the great mass 
of party members, infect it, and tend to disorganize it. Thus, 
silently, does the class of government employees poison the 
party. True, it has no freedom of speech, no ideology, and 
no capacity for active resistance. Nevertheless it does resist, 
to a considerable extent, psychologically, passively. At times 
there ensues an apparent armistice, but never for long. Up to 
now the party has always managed, after making some con- 
cessions, to turn back to its former policy. But this, in turn, 
has tended to estrange the party from those whose labor 
built the national edifice. No real agreement has ever been 
possible; it remains impossible now. 
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Official reports and textbooks on the history of the Rus- 
sian Communist party touch only lightly upon the role of 
the intelligentsia in the party. Formal statistics on this ques- 
tion have long ceased to be published. The newspapers print 
accounts of party meetings in the army, in plants, and in 
collectives. But nothing is said about the activities of party 
organizations in government institutions. Indeed, the facts 
do not fit into the framework of a “workers’ party.” 

The first census of the Communist party membership, in 
1922, showed that 8.2 per cent of Soviet employees belonged 
to the party. The highest percentage of Communist officials, 
43.4, was in the GPU. Five years later another census dis- 
closed 1 1.7 per cent of Communists among the intelligentsia, 
6.1 per cent among the workers, and less than i per cent 
among the peasants. 

But the 12 per cent of Communist employees in 1927 al- 
ready included at that time the leading personalities of the 
Soviet state machine. The directors of all departments were 
all members of the party; all were people’s commissars or 
vice-commissars, both in the central government and in each 
of the afiiliated republics. The directing personnel in indus- 
try in the middle ’thirties was made up entirely of party 
members: between 95 and 100 per cent of the heads of en- 
terprises and their immediate assistants, the directors of trusts 
and their immediate assistants.^ 

To the 15 per cent of Communists in the Soviet intelligent- 
sia should be added about 10 per cent of Komsomol members. 

I. A striking parallel between the quantitative growth of the party and 
the increase in the number of government employees is shown by the 
following figures: 

Number of Employable Number of Party 

Y ear Intellectuals Members 

1910 About 2,000,000 612,000 

19^9 4,600,000 1,532,000 

1932 About 8,000,000 Before the purge 3,170,000 

*939 9,600,000 3,200,000 

*94* 10-11,000,000 . . . . 3,900,000 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING 

The new intelligentsia is the highest class of Soviet society 
by virtue of its earnings and its standard of hving, which are 
above those of any other class. Nevertheless there is a wide 
differentiation in earnings and living standards within the 
intelligentsia. There is a vast gap between the village teacher 
in some distant province and the Stalin laureate or ballerina 
in Moscow. This, however, does not alter the fact that a 
sense of unity exists among all elements of this class, from the 
lowest to the highest — a sense of unity more keenly felt than 
in any other country. 

The earning capacity of intellectuals is lowest in the vil- 
lages, where employees in administration, education, and 
rural economy are paid no better than industrial workers. 
The higher the administrative center, the higher the earn- 
ing^. The average earnings of intellectuals are about twice 
the average of workers; particularly high are the earnings of 
engineers, which are many times those of workers. A few en- 
gineer groups earn several thousand rubles a month as com- 
pared with the average monthly wage of from three to four 
hundred rubles for workers. 

Still higher are the earnings of picked groups of writers, 
actors, and scientists, who, in addition to their salaries of 
many thousands of rubles per month, receive aU sorts of 
special grants, are given the use of automobiles, are occasion- 
ally exempted from paying taxes, etc. The higher aristocracy 
of Soviet society, consisting of artists, engineers, technicians, 
and some of the highest officials and comprising no more 
than twenty or thirty thousand persons, is the apex of the 
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Soviet pyramid.^ It is not entirely Communist; but its welfare 
depends closely upon its loyalty. Being in the forefront it is 
constantly watched. It is unqualifiedly devoted to the re- 
gime, with a devotion which relegates conviction and politi- 
cal opinions to second place. 

Fixed monthly salaries are not the only source of income 
for man y, particularly those employed in the economic field. 
All sorts of bonuses — ^for economy, for efiiciency, for qual- 
ity, etc. — ^increase incomes very considerably. Rewards fre- 
quently take the form of lower vacation costs and trips to 
vacation resorts. 

But all salaries and incomes-in-kind combined leave the 
standard of living of most of th,e intelligentsia extremely low 
in comparison with hving standards in the United States or 
western Europe. Even those few Soviet employees who 
earned as much as 2,000 rubles a month at the beginning of 
the war lived no better than Americans earning $20 a week. 

Despite the inner differentiation, the class of government 
employees has a keen sense of solidarity; its differentiation 
from the “common man” has reached an extreme completely 
unknown in the United States. The bourgeois-intellectual 

2. One criterion of the change is the increase in the number of domestic 
servants. At the beginning of the ^twenties, practically no one could afford 
to have a house servant, and the number of “domestic workers” (1,500,000 
before the revolution) fell to 150,000 in 1923-24. Later it began to rise 
rapidly. By 1927 there were already 339,000 domestics, and the govern- 
ment’s plans envisaged further increases: to 398,000 in 1929 and 406,000 in 
1932 (see The Five-Year Flan, p. 17). In the latter part of the ’thirties, with 
tlie rapid rise of the new aristocracy and oligarchy, the number of domestic 
servants increased so greatly that official sources became silent on the sub- 
ject. 

Another criterion is the widespread growth of prostitution in recent 
years, particularly in Moscow. The cities had previously been cleared of 
prostitutes, who had been exiled to distant concentration camps. But in re- 
cent years prostitution has actually been legalized, particularly in hotels 
and restaurants allotted for the use of important officials from the prov- 
inces. Hundreds of prostitutes serve m the NKVD, which frequently uses 
them in keeping watch on visitors. “The abolition of prostitution in the 
land of the Soviets” is a myth unfortunately cultivated by ill-informed 
newspapermen. 
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origin of some, the snobbishness of others — parvenu elements 
that have sprung from peasants and workers — ^weariness 
from many years of privation, of imposed impoverishment, 
followed by the government’s encouragement in the middle 
’thirties to “live merrily” — all this has resulted in the develop- 
ment of hierarchical forms known only to medieval feudal 
society. Not to mix with “the people,” to have fine clothes 
and fine furniture, to own a victrola and a radio, to ride in 
“soft” railway cars regularly used only by government em- 
ployees, to enjoy vacations in “rest homes” as distinguished 
from the places frequented by workers, to eat in restaurants 
operated for the special use of Soviet employees — all this 
serves to give them a sense of superiority. Even in theaters, 
all the orchestra seats are filled by people in uniform, mili- 
tary and civil, while the old workers’ shirts, kosovorotki, at 
one time in the front rows, have been banished to the rear of 
the gallery. 

All this suggests a marked reaction against the epoch of 
the kosovorotki and the uravnilovka, like the revenge for the 
years of imposed privations. The encouragement by the gov- 
ernment of these changes is ofiicially explained in economic 
terms: as a reward for valuable services. The “happy life” 
enjoyed by some is designed to encourage others to follow 
their example. 

The intelligentsia has not been able to satisfy its basic po- 
litical aspirations. But one thing it has won is the right to a 
decent living for the small number of its elite. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIFFERENTIATION 

The process of formation of new classes had not yet been 
completed when the war broke out. It is going on now, after 
the war. The fate of the higher classes, in particular, will 
depend, as heretofore, upon the course of inner political de- 
velopment, to wit: 
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I. So long as the political system remains unchanged and 
retains the basic principles of an all-powerful state econ- 
omy, the evolution of the higher class will proceed along 
the road of hierarchism. This development would mean the 
widening of the gulf dividing the members of the higher 
class from those performing physical labor. The transition 
of lower elements to higher levels would become more and 
more difficult. The expansion of hierarchism would imply 
an inner differentiation of the higher class into groups and 
subgroups, and their advancement up the social ladder would 
be circumscribed by rigid rules of government service. 

In 1 940 the Soviet Government had already issued a series 
of edicts making advancement for lower ranks more difficult, 
such as introducing tuition fees in higher educational insti- 
tutions, rules prohibiting workers from changing their jobs 
without previous approval of the authorities, and so on. 
These edicts were prompted by economic considerations: 
the mass exodus of workers into the rank of Soviet employees 
had long been painfully felt in industry. The imposition of 
these rules had been postponed because they violated many 
principles previously laid down, but the war necessitated the 
abandonment of traditions. The same considerations now 
operate even more strongly, for hundreds of thousands of 
workers have died in battle or been wounded, and industry 
will find it difficult to satisfy its demand for manpower. 

The latter process is being furthered by the new system 
of ranks and uniforms. At present the rigid hierarchy of 
uniforms has been applied, outside of the army, to the dip- 
lomatic service, railway employees, and the courts. But this 
is only a beginning, and it may be assumed that the system 
will gradually be expanded to other branches of the gov- 
ernment service. The decrees regulating the hierarchy of 
ranks divide the mass of government employees into classes, 
differentiating rigidly between the various grades, prescrib- 
ing the order of advancement in the service, the time to be 
served at each stage, and the use of a high-sounding title for 
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each grade. Thus, prosecuting officers are divided into eleven 
grades. The chief prosecutor of the USSR is referred to as 
the “Actual State Councillor of Justice.” The chief of the 
transportation system bears the title of “Director-General 
of Lines of Communication.” 

At the same time, uniforms were introduced for many 
civil service grades, similar to those in the armed services; 
there are shoulder straps, service bars, stars, etc. The psycho- 
logical basis of this phenomenon is the fanatical urge of hun- 
dreds of thousands who have risen from the lower classes 
to obtain the maximum of security in their new positions, 
by receiving those outward attributes of rank wliich may 
serve as their legal charter. The same is true of orders, medals, 
and badges of distinction — all of which today play a greater 
part in Russia than in any other country. 

2. If political developments result in changed economic 
principles — ^if, for example, freedom of small business is re- 
stored — the new small tradesmen and petty industrialists 
will arise from the ranks of the same higher class. Thousands 
of employees now working as salesmen in state-owned stores 
of performing duties on the lower levels of the industrial 
machine will leave the government service; former store 
managers, for instance, will become independent owners. 

The employees in question possess great practical knowl- 
edge, versatility, and the necessary minimum education; 
many are greedy beyond description. These people will seize 
the new positions before any elements from the ranks of the 
workers and peasants have a chance to come forward and 
become a new class of small tradesmen and capitalists. The 
more room the state permits for private initiative, the greater 
will be the numbers that break away from the class of gov- 
ernment employees and the more rapid will be the formation 
of a new commercial-industrial class. 

3. If, theoretically speaking, the capitalist economy should 
be restored, with private heavy industry, trade, and banks, 
the new capitalist class would emerge wholly from the ranks 
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of government employees. Only from these ranks could 
come the cadres of businessmen, promoters, directors, 
pioneers of foreign trade, department store owners, and 
bankers. The great scope developed by Soviet industry was 
the product of human imagination; this imagination, in this 
theoretical case, would serve the cause of private economy. 

Under all the varied courses of possible development, the 
new higher class will thus be preserved and will become the 
reservoir for all sorts of conceivable new social formations. 

The present upper class will remain (socially, albeit not 
politically) at the head of the nation, with changes of one 
kind or anofher, for a long time. It will continue to show 
differentiations, to develop, to learn, to change its political 
attire; eventually it may even drive political regimes from 
power and put others in their place. It may divide into par- 
ties. But it will stand for Russia in the eyes of the world. 



IX 


THE WORKING CLASS 

I T is usually assumed that the revolution destroyed or 
decimated only the propertied classes of old Russia. In 
reality, however, this applies also, though in a different 
sense, to the Russian industrial and agricultural workers. 
The working class that now exists in Russia, or rather the 
Russian working class as it existed prior to June, 1941, must 
be thought of as something entirely new. It came into being 
during the revolutionary period, and is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from its earlier counterpart. Workers of the pre- 
revolutionary period and members of former workers’ fam- 
ilies constitute but a small minority, probably less than 10 per 
cent of the contemporary Russian working class. This is a 
fact of cardinal importance. 

It must be remembered that the industrial workers con- 
stituted, in a political sense, the most important part of 
Russia’s former working class. For various reasons, the ag- 
ricultural workers, as well as the relatively small number 
employed in petty trade, played a small role in comparison 
with the workers in plants and factories. After their famous 
march to the Winter Palace in 1905, the industrial workers 
of St. Petersburg, as it then was called, gave the signal for 
the first revolution. The wave of strikes in 1905 culminated 
in barricade battles in sections of Moscow inhabited by in- 
dustrial workers. The labor conflict and the suppression, of 
the strike in the Siberian gold fields in 1912 were events of 
great political significance, and marked a turning point in 
history. Finally, it may be said that both the revolution of 
March, 1917, and the November revolution would have 
been impossible but for the intense political activity of the 
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Russian workers, especially in the two capitals. Neither the 
mutinies in the army nor the agrarian disorders could have 
amounted to much or resulted in the victory of the new gov- 
ernment without the impetus derived from the political 
movement of the workers. 

On the eve of the first World War, however, industrial 
and railroad workers in Russia numbered only about 3,500,- 
000. To be sure, there were some 3,000,000 part-time agri- 
cultural laborers, and several million in trade and business 
offices, but the industrial workers constituted the heart of the 
Russian worldng class. Women workers were not very active 
politically, and, if we exclude apprentices and minors along 
with them, we come to the conclusion that what has been 
called the Russian labor movement before the revolution 
comprised about 2,500,000 workers. This was only 2 per 
cent of the adult working population of old Russia. 

Of these 2,500,000 human beings, a great many went to 
war in 1914-16. Some were killed, others wounded, and still 
others went back to their native villages after demobilization. 
Thousands of workers were drafted into the armies of the 
civil war between 1918 and 1920; their mobilization assumed 
considerable proportions because the new regime, for politi- 
cal reasons, preferred to mobilize workers rather than peas- 
ants, whom it did not trust. Hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers were sent to the front, and many never came back to 
their jobs. Industrial production was declining, there were 
no raw materials, cities were starving. All those who had 
any ties with the villages — and most of the Russian workers 
were of peasant stock — tried to leave the cities, particularly 
because the division of the land was under way, and workers 
were eager to help their families in the villages get their 
share. The wars, hunger, and the industrial depression thus 
combined to drive workers from the plants and sharply re- 
duced their numbers. 

Of the total number of workers in the prerevolutionary 
period, only half remained in 1921-22, and even these were 
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only partly employed. By that time, according to certain 
statistics, industry had declined 83 per cent. Its revival, begun 
in the ’nventies, brought new elements into the plants and 
factories, in addition to the old workers, including former 
independent artisans, employees in small trade, former minor 
govermnent employees, members of the old police force, and 
young people. But the dissolution of the old working class 
continued. 

This process was accentuated by the influx of many work- 
ers into the ranks of the newly developing economic and 
administrative bureaucracy. This phenomenon assumed a 
mass character. In line with official ideology, the Soviet press 
and literature of the period exalted the spiritual and moral 
qualities of the workers: the working man was the symbol 
of all that was lofty and great. The worker’s courage and 
heroism, the worker’s heart and the worker’s soul, proletarian 
culture and proletarian art — all this fiUed the columns of the 
Soviet press and inspired Soviet orators. Many poets and 
writers who had scarcely set foot in an industrial plant sang 
the praises of the worker in all sincerity, though their knowl- 
edge of these people was altogether theoretical; others joined 
in the exaltation in order to be in step. This worship of the 
worker, which was essentially self-praise on the part of the 
regime, continued for about ten or fifteen years. 

Meanwhile the real workers, who had experienced on their 
own backs what factory labor was like in Russia, were de- 
serting the plants by the tens of thousands, the very same 
plants where the new human beings of the poets’ songs were 
being forged. New managers were needed to replace the 
old and their number grew in proportion to the inexperience 
of the newcomers. The new administrative economic staffs, 
with their many divisions scattered all over the country, re- 
quired additional human material, some of which was sup- 
plied from workers in the same industries. The trade unions 
were developing rapidly into a great state apparatus. The 
same thing was true of the Communist party machine, whose 
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network reached into every nook and corner. A new ad- 
ministrative organization was being set up in the villages, and 
many of the new posts were being filled by workers. 

Hundreds of thousands of vacancies became available, 
with able, shrewd people, particularly workers, rushmg to 
fill them, whose social origin constituted an additional, sub- 
stantial recommendation for the new jobs. Of the million 
former workers who remained in industry at the beginning 
of the ’twenties, hundreds of thousands soon moved up the 
social ladder. 

Many of the children of the former workers sought to 
escape the hardships of industrial labor. Free education en- 
abled workers to send their children into the engineering 
and teaching professions, to military schools, and into scien- 
tific fields. Thousands of girls took business courses or be- 
came saleswomen; many went into medicine or teaching. 
The end of the ’twenties brought the first mass graduations 
of young people from educational institutions, men and 
women who had never worked in industry; and, beginning 
with the ’thirties, this new type of Soviet intellectual was to 
be seen everywhere. The old workers were dying off, satis- 
fied to know that their children were facing a better life than 
their ovra, not troubled by the question whether this was 
true Communism. 

At the same time, however, the economic chaos was be- 
ing overcome, and the number of new workers was increas- 
ing. By 1927 the number of industrial workers had been 
restored to the prerevolutionary figure of 2,600,000; in 1930 
it was 3,670,000; and by 1935 it had doubled, reaching the 
figure of 5,620,000. Before the outbreak of the war it had 
increased to 8,000,000. 

Along with these millions of new workers, there were 
probably no more than a few hundred thousand of the old 
ones. The government, although it was in possession of the 
pertinent data, refrained from publishing the complete fig- 
ures, for it sought to create the impression of the continuity 
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of the Russian labor movement. It wanted to have it believed 
that the working class responsible for the revolution of 1917 
had continued to function as the main foundation of the 
new regime. The few workers of the old category who re- 
mained at their jobs were the least capable element, devoid 
of mitiative: even before the revolution they had been con- 
sidered on the whole a backward, docile group. 

WHY NO LAJBOR MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA.? 

The source from which the millions of new workers were 
recruited was the old Russian reservoir which in the past 
had supplied the Russian mercantile class, the army, and all 
former cadres of workers — the virtually limitless reservoir 
of the peasantry. During the eight years from 1928 through 
1935 the cities absorbed 17,686,000 men and women who 
had come from the villages, or about 2,000,000 persons an- 
nually. The urban population, which was 28,000,000 in 
1929, increased to 56,000,000 within ten years. 

Without this great new labor force, there could not have 
been any successful industrialization. For a period of ten 
years, an endless procession of trains filled to capacity car- 
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ried this mass of labor in unprecedented numbers from the 
villages to the cities. Neither Europe nor America had ever 
known such an intensive mass migration. It was as if some 
giant pump had lifted millions of human beings from their 
ancient habitats and moved them hundreds or thousands of 
miles to plants and public works of which they had never 
even heard before. Most of the new workers migrated to the 
cities voluntarily, hoping to find better working conditions. 
In the two famine years of 1931 and 1932 some 7,000,000 
people went to the cities. More or less compulsory enlistment 
of peasants in industry played a substantial part in this mi- 
gration during the years immediately preceding the present 
war. In 1940, for example, a new law mobilized a large part 
of Russia’s peasant youth for training in technical schools 
by obliging the collectives to supply 400,000 boys and girls 
annually. 

This was how the new Russian working class was formed. 
There were, of course, other elements in this great tide, such 
as former domestics who now moved into industry and the 
remainder of the former unemployed. But these urban re- 
serves were soon exhausted, and had been completely used 
up by about 1933, which marked the beginning of the second 
Five-Year Plan. The new Russian working class constituted 
essentially a part of the peasantry transported to the cities 
for employment in plants and factories.^ Many a memory 
and hope bound them, and continued to bind them, to the vil- 
lages. The Five-Year Plan for 1946-50 provides for an addi- 
tional 6,250,000 to be recruited from the peasant youth in 
the same way. 

They remain in the cities, but their transformation in the 
industrial cauldron is proceeding very slowly; it will be a 

I. In 1933-34 ^ trade-union investigation produced some interesting 
figures. The metallurgical industry disclosed that the percentage of former 
peasants or children of peasants employed before 1917 was 31 as against 
62 per cent in 1931-32. In the flour-mill industry, the comparative percent- 
ages were 48 in 1917 and 72 in 1931-32, In the building trades the respective 
figures were 56 and 78. 
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matter of decades before the process is complete. They have 
brought to the cities all the characteristics of the Russian 
village, the paradoxically contradictory, enigmatic features 
of the “Russian soul,” so mysterious to the outside world. 
Boundless subservience to fate, amazingly low living stand- 
ards, and an endless capacity for enduring privation have 
been the characteristics of these people who have formed the 
mainstay of first-class armies, as well as the solid foundations 
of monarchies and dictatorships. And, coupled with this, 
there have been periodic outbursts of the wrath of millions, 
cruel and bloody peasant uprisings, with their sudden terrible 
vengeance for humiliation and whippings, for oppression 
and poverty, for undernourishment, for years of famine. 
And later, after merciless suppression of such uprisings, have 
followed periods of pacification. There have been heroic 
self-sacrifice and silent submission; mutiny and obedience; 
revolt and loyalty; the village community, obsh china, and 
cunning individual calculation; anticlericalism and religious 
devotion. The rational West always regarded all this as the 
extreme of the irrational. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that until 1905 the Russian 
peasantry had never been able to develop the forms of life, 
habits, and action which have characterized the American 
worker and farmer, and the workers of western Europe; the 
capacity for systematic, consistent building of their own 
organizations, from month to month, from year to year, 
without stormy disturbances followed by apathy, without 
sweeping upheavals followed by loss of faith in themselves. 
How could the Russian peasants ever have developed any 
such characteristics? Having emerged from serfdom at about 
the time of the abolition of Negro slavery in the United 
States, they had only found themselves caught in the toils 
of a rigid police system. 

This also explains the tardiness of the old prerevolution- 
ary working class in making its appearance on the political 
scene. That working class was composed primarily of for- 
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met peasants who had migrated to the cities with the de- 
velopment of Russian industry during the fifty years pre- 
ceding the revolution. Those workers, too, bore uncom- 
plainingly the burden of poverty and dirt. There were no 
trade unions of any kind, for their existence would have been 
impossible, before the first revolution. Collective action by 
the workers was inconceivable, strikes were illegal and were 
punished by mass whippings and bloody suppression. It re- 
quired much heroism to register any protest on economic 
questions. Very few were capable of displaying such cour- 
age. Before 1895 even sporadic, short-lived strikes were rare 
events. They grew more frequent later, but only the year 
1905 brought the first great strike wave that swept the whole 
country. 

Only then did the Russian worker begin to develop the 
characteristics that mark trade-union and political labor 
organizations and that require a relatively high degree of 
urban culture. This was facilitated, in addition to the ex- 
perience gained in the cities, by the influx of thousands of in- 
tellectuals into the young Russian labor movement, with 
their enthusiastic faith in the liberating mission of the work- 
ing class. The small group of intellectual elite bom of this 
development supplied the leaders who, in the period between 
the two revolutions, 1905-17, built the first solid trade unions 
in the face of police repression, and founded all sorts of 
workers’ relief organizations and educational institutions. 
Those twelve years constituted the only period when Russia 
had any genuine trade unions. Heroic efforts and a great deal 
of idealism were required to build them, and hundreds of 
persons spent a total of thousands of years in prison for this 
experiment in the Europeanization of the Russian peasant- 
worker. 

The new postrevolutionary working class, which also 
sprang from the peasantry, was not a continuation of the 
old. Like the old it brought with it to the cities subservience 
and loyalty to the powers that be, long-concealed discontent. 
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the tendency to be satisfied with little, and no knowledge of, 
or feeling for, social organization. The molding of this mass 
in the industrial cauldron was an exceedingly slow process, 
particularly because it no longer had the co-operation and 
encouragement of idealistic intellectuals and also because the 
more capable elements of the new workers, distinguished by 
some measure of originality, speedily left the ranks in an 
effort to gain advancement in the economic scale. For them, 
roads were opened for advancement, without any collective 
improvement of the general level of life. The relatively high 
pay enjoyed by the more skilled made the idea of any collec- 
tive action, so far as they were concerned, seem quixotic and 
foolishly altruistic. 

This is one reason why the development of a labor move- 
ment has proved impossible under the Soviet regime. There 
have been outbursts of revolt in factories, of the kind known 
before, marked by primitive anger and passion. These out- 
bursts, easily suppressed, have been scarcely noticed by the 
country as a whole; indeed, they have been nothing more 
than sporadic phenomena. There is still a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction among the workers, but it has taken the form of 
a dull, chronic pain. 

Another reason why the revolution has failed to develop 
a new labor movement must be sought in the peculiar qual- 
ities that have marked the new Russian working class. 

In all countries, and under all conditions, the most active 
workers in the labor movement have been adult men; the 
role of women, as members of unions and particularly as 
initiators and leaders, has been comparatively limited, and 
even less important has been the role of minors. Women 
constitute about 15 per cent of industrial workers in the 
United States (24 per cent of the total labor force), and 
20 to 30 per cent in western Europe. 

The situation in prerevolutionary Russia was to a certain 
extent analogous. Before the first World War, adult men 
made up 62 per cent of the workers, women 27 per cent, 
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and minors ii per cent. On the eve of the second World 
War, the composition of the industrial workers was quite 
different. Women numbered about 40 per cent in industry, 
while young workers (below 23) numbered 35 to 40 per 
cent of the men. Thus adult men constituted from 35 to 40 
per cent. In 1937 there were approximately 7,800,000 work- 
ers employed in Russian industry, but of these only 3,000,- 
000 or fewer were adult men. 

, This relatively active part of the working class thus grew 
rather slowly. It bore no relation to the generally known 
hgures showing the fantastic increase in population of the 
cities (100 per cent in twelve years), the increase in pro- 
duction (fivefold in twenty years) , and the increase in the 
total number of wage earners. While the general mass of 
industrial labor increased from 300 to 400 per cent, the num- 
ber of adult male workers grew very slowly. Even before 
the present war, the Russian worlting class consisted for the 
most part of women and youths. 

THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

This thoroughgoing transformation of the Russian working 
class during the period of the revolution makes a compari- 
son of earnings under the old and new regimes almost point- 
less. The whole matter is political rather than economic in 
character. Of political significance is the question; What 
benefits have been derived from the social reconstruction by 
the class that enjoyed special privileges during the first pe- 
riod of that reconstruction? This question has played a vital 
part in the conflict of parties m Russia, and particularly in 
the factional struggle within the Communist party. 

There are two answers, both official. The first explains 
why real wages for the Russian workers could not be sub- 
stantially raised. It calls attention to the fact that Russia’s 
unprecedentedly speedy industrialization required tremen- 
dous efforts on the part of a poor nation and called for sacri- 
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fice of immediate welfare for the sake of the future. It recalls 
also the need of military expenditures, which increased 
greatly in the ’thirties, using up immense sources that could 
have been employed to better advantage. Guns and tractors 
instead of butter, electrical stations instead of meat — ^such 
was the explanation, an explanation not without some meas- 
ure of truth. 

But along with this explanation we have assertions from 
the same sources that claim an unprecedented increase in 
earnings, not only of individuals, but of the whole labor- 
ing mass. Allegedly Russia has achieved the impossible: a 
simultaneous expansion of industrial investment and of 
military-industrial preparedness, coupled with an improve- 
ment in the workers’ standard of living. 

According to oiEcial statistics, wage scales, which had 
fallen very low at the beginning of the ’twenties, reached 
the prewar level in the second half of the ’twenties. In 1930 
Stalin reported to the party congress that “real wages have 
already risen 167 per cent, in comparison with the prewar 
period.” In 1 934 he reported that wage scales again had risen, 
on an average, from 99 1 to i ,5 1 9 rubles per year. This meant 
that by 1934 they had already reached two and a half times 
their prewar level. Judging by official figures, wages con- 
tinued to rise after that period. According to Molotov, “real 
wages doubled during the second Five-Year Plan [i.e., from 
1933 through 1937] .” If we combine the data given by Stalin 
and Molotov, we may conclude that wages had increased 
450 per cent by 1938, as compared with prewar scales. 
Finally, a further increase of 35 per cent was contemplated 
under the third Five-Year Plan (i.e., before 1943). Thus, 
if we are to credit the official figures, real wages at the be- 
ginning of the second World War were five times as great 
as those which prevailed on the eve of the first World War. 

If this miracle were true, it would justify a great deal of 
what has occurred under Communism. It would mean that 
millions of men who had barely subsisted under the old 
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regime, and millions of new workers who had flocked from 
the villages to the cities after the revolution, attained within 
the short period of fifteen or twenty years a level of ma- 
terial well-being such as had never been enjoyed either by 
the workers of western Europe or by those of the United 
States, the highest paid in the world. If it were true that the 
wage scales of the Russian workers had increased fivefold 
by the outbreak of the second World War, as compared 
with prerevolutionary levels, it could not be denied that 
Russia had caught up with and overtaken the capitalist na- 
tions. 

The fact, however, is that these claims are sheer propa- 
ganda. It is well known that any estimate of real wages is not 
a mere arithmetical process, and that all such statistics are 
likely to be unreliable, particularly under conditions of vio- 
lent price fluctuations in times of inflation. 

Not only were prices rising rapidly in Russia during the 
’thirties but the same commodities commanded a variety 
of prices, depending on whether they were bought in the 
state co-operative stores, in the open market, or elsewhere. 
Contradictory conclusions may be drawn in any price studies 
under such conditions, according to the figures used. More- 
over, official statistics included in the calculation of wages 
the benefits of social services, which are usually excluded 
in any wage computations: social insurance against illness, 
the cost of lectures provided by the government, main- 
tenance of clubs, and other things; ^ this was referred to as 
the “socialized portion of wages.” The workers, however, 
might easily have preferred to receive cash instead of lec- 
tures and similar things. It was by such methods that official 
statistics yielded their optimistic conclusions. 

For purposes not of propaganda but of real work, how- 
ever, the state adopted a very different procedure. Every 
ruble that could possibly be saved had to be devoted to ex- 

2. Funds for “cultural services” alone covered 39 per cent of wages in 
1933 and 35 per cent in 1935. 
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pansion of the basic capital of the Soviet economy. Accord- 
ing to this concept the Soviet State has the right to demand 
from its workers the maximum of sacrifice for the sake of 
their future well-being. In fixing wage scales it pays the 
workers only as much as it considers absolutely necessary. 
The Soviet Government has no intention of generally rais- 
ing living standards until the program of reconstruction is 
completed, and until the “Americanization” of Russia per- 
mits a reduction in the tempo of economic accumulation and 
thus makes possible the increase of real wages to unprece- 
dented levels. Such is the official concept. Whatever one may 
think of the ultimate aim sought, this concept, at any rate, 
expresses more correctly the official policy on the wage 
question than does the propaganda concerning the fivefold 
enrichment of the Russian workers during the twelve-year 
period under discussion. 

One of the best-informed and most objective of Russian 
economists. Professor Sergei Prokopovich, came to some in- 
teresting conclusions.® He found that during the period of 
the first Five-Year Plan (1928-32) “there was less per 
capita production of foodstuffs and consumer goods than 
before the war”; thus, “wages at the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan were below prewar scales.” He found that “in 
the course of the years 1935-39 real wages gradually went 
up”; however, the average real wage of workers and em- 
ployees at the end of the ’thirties was “below the prewar 
level and below the level of the last years of the NEP,” i.e., 
1927-29. “The war in central and western Europe [from 
1939 to 1941, when Russia was not a belligerent] produced 
another fall in real wages.” 

The British economist Leonard Hubbard comes to the 
same conclusions, but, in calling attention to the great dif- 
ferentiations in wages, he points out that the wages of Sta- 
khanovites were ten times as great as the average. His conclu- 

3» Professor Prokopovich published a bulletin in Prague; since 1939 his 
Quarterly Bulljetin is being published in Switzerland, in English. 
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sion is that the real wages of Stakhanovites were higher than 
wage scales in 1913, but the lower categories of workers 
received not more, and possibly less, than they did on the 
eve of the first World War. 

Indeed, the new Russian workers are divided into many 
groups, with all the local economic differentiations that con- 
stitute the difference between poverty and sufficiency. Many 
a dramatic struggle revolved round this question during the 
first fifteen years of the revolution, many a utopia perished 
in the course of these conflicts, and many a person was 
“liquidated” for trying to preserve some semblance of equali- 
tarian relations, to prevent the lower grades of workers from 
falling too low, and the higher categories from developing 
into a “labor aristocracy.” These Communists of the old 
school could not understand why it was necessary to have a 
revolution only to return later to the old system of unequal 
wages and to restore the higher class of wage earners whom 
the Communists of all countries had detested as a manifesta- 
tion of the “capitalist corruption” of the workers. 

What triumphed in the end, as is well known, was that 
“realism” which has subjected everything to the task of 
expanding industrial production. Under the prevailing con- 
ditions of poverty, higher earnings naturally provided the 
strongest incentive to better, more productive work. For this 
reason, piecework became the prevailing system, and, what 
is more important, the wage scales set by the state for the 
skilled began to exceed many times the scales of the lower, 
unsldlled workers. The distance between maximum and min- 
imiim wages was intentionally and systematically widened. 
This soon led to the development of that class of workers 
which, under Soviet conditions, is repeating the history of 
the “labor aristocracy” of England and other countries at 
the end of the nineteenth century. The Stakhanovites who 
malte up this aristocracy, though not very numerous, are 
at the present time the most virile, determined and skilful of 
all the workers in Russia. Not only are the wages of the 
Stakhanovites many times larger than those of the rest of 
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the workers, but they also enjoy many special privileges and 
advantages. We need only refer to summer “rest homes” and 
sanatoria, to which Stakhanovites have a priority. 

In general, it may be said that the wages of workers and 
other employees had risen considerably in the ’twenties after 
the years of famine and civil war and the first period of the 
NEP; later, begiiming with 1930, they fell considerably dur- 
ing the period of collectivization and the first Five-Year 
Plan; and they began to rise again about 1935, but the in- 
crease was uneven for the various categories of workers and 
other employees. At the end of the ’thirties the higher, more 
skilled groups, as well as limited circles of Soviet “specialists,” 
had attained and even passed the prewar level, while the 
lower mass of workers and other employees had at the most 
reached the prewar level, which, incidentally, constituted a 
considerable improvement over the early ’thirties. 

The best criterion of the standard of hving of workers in all 
countries is the extent to which female labor is used, es- 
pecially that of married women and mothers. Factory work 
is hard on women in general, resulting, as it does, in a higher 
degree of illness and other burdens; it is particularly hard 
on married women and mothers. Under ordinary circum- 
stances only necessity drives the wife of a worker and the 
mother of a family to take a job. Work in a plant or factory 
involves neglect of the home; obviously it means that chil- 
dren must remain without their mother for many hours. 

Housekeeping in Russia takes up much more time than 
in other countries. An interesting study of the time required 
for this purpose by the wife of a worker was made at the 
beginning of the ’thirties. It was shown, for example, that a 
woman wage earner can donate less than a quarter of the 
time to caring for her children that a housewife who is not 
earning wages can give. The former spends 470 hours in 
preparing food, the latter 997 hours. The former stands in 
line for purchases 152 hours, the latter 182 hours. 

Especially interesting are the figures showing how the 
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worker’s home and clothing suffer when the woman of the 
house has to go to work; the nonwage-earning housewife 
devotes 228 hours to the care of the home and the family 
clothing, while the wage earner spends only no hours, or 
half as much time. In addition, work in the little family gar- 
den, so necessary and so widespread in Russia, demands much 
effort, too much for a woman burdened with factory labor 
as well as with housekeeping. For mothers of small chEdren 
the necessity of working in a plant is frequently a personal 
tragedy. 

So much ideological nonsense has been uttered on the sub- 
ject of female labor that it has become difficult to grasp the 
elementary facts. Many journalists and travelers have pic- 
tured with great enthusiasm the expansion of female labor 
in Russia; they often represent it as a great achievement. 
“Women are guaranteed equality of opportunity, but they 
have also to accept the responsibilities . . . The changed 
position of women in the Russian social structure was wholly 
good, both for them and for the country: creches, nurses in 
uniform . . .” 

These phrases are but unvarnished repetitions of what 
the writers have been told by Moscow guides, and parallel 
official declarations. “The woman works on a basis of equal- 
ity with the man, both in industry and in the collectives,” 
writes Sautin, chief Soviet statistician. “Such are the brilliant 
results.” 

No, factory work by women does not constitute, contrary 
to the opinion of many, any degree of progress. For most 
women it does not mean participation in social life. Their 
employment, to any great extent, is the consequence either 
of extraordinary political events, such as war, or of extreme 
poverty. Most ardent advocates of female labor have no con- 
ception of the pain and struggle which it entails for the 
mother of a family. Many writers who have visited Soviet 
Russia point to the network of day nurseries where small 
children are kept all day long; Soviet journals frequently take 
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pride in the number of such nurseries. But this relatively 
cheap institution, found in some measure in almost every 
country, cannot possibly serve as a substitute for the home. 
It is particularly widespread in Russia not because of the 
nature of the Soviet economy but solely because female la- 
bor is nowhere so common as in Russia. The wide use of 
government-operated eating places is no more inspiring. Of 
course, these are necessary when the wife works in a factory, 
but she and her family never cease to dream of having their 
own home in the true sense of the word. Therefore, the per- 
centage of working wives and mothers among higher social 
elements is much smaller than among Soviet workers. 

The number of female workers in Russian industry at 
the beginning of this century was about 400,000 or about 
18 per cent of the total of industrial workers. As in aU coun- 
tries, the number grew rapidly until the first World War, 
and reached 635,000 in 1913. Under the Soviet regime, fe- 
male labor expanded to proportions unprecedented in any 
country. There were 28 per cent of women in industry in 
the ’twenties, but in 1933 they numbered 1,826,000, or 35 
per cent, and in 1935, 2,727,000, or 38.3 per cent.'* There 
are no ofiicial figures on the gro'wth of female labor during 
the next six years until the outbreak of the war. Even if the 
increase was not very great, it is certain that the percentage 
of women workers in Soviet industry immediately before 
the war was more than 40. 

During the period 1941-45, according to official figures, 
the percentage of women in industry exceeded 70. However, 
this has no relation to any preceding data. The percentage 
of women workers naturally declines after the war, but, in 
view of the tremendous loss of life of males at the front, 
it will probably remain somewhere near 50. 

There are no figures to show the number of married fe- 
male workers. However, the total number of women work- 

4. In 1923, 404,000, or 28 per cent; in 1927, 700,000, or 28.2 per cent; in 
1928, 769,000, or 28.6 per cent. 
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ers, running into millions, indicates in itself how large the 
percentage of wives and mothers must be. Another indica- 
tion is afforded by the ages of these workers. At the be- 
ginning of the ’thirties, 80 out of every 100 women workers 
were more than 20 years old, while 60 were 24 or over. It 
may be fairly assumed that married women predominate in 
the general mass of female workers. 

The percentage of female workers in Russia is higher than 
in any other European country or in the United States; ex- 
cept for China, it is probably the highest in the world. The 
United States presents the opposite extreme; western Eu- 
rope occupies an intermediate position. Similiar significance 
attaches to the unprecedented increase in the employment of 
minors in Soviet Russia. 

These facts throw more light than any statistical tables 
could on the question of the standards of living and wages 
of the workers. The mere physical existence of the workers 
is possible only because the number of breadwinners in each 
family is now greater than before; this constitutes the prin- 
cipal means of defense against inadequate wages. The num- 
ber of non-workers in each family has declined consider- 
ably.® Only by increasing female labor and that of minors 
is it possible to exist at all. 

THE WORKERS AND THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

In the light of the aforementioned facts, it is easy to imagine 
the relations existing between the working mass and the 
Communist party. The majority of workers, particularly 
those in the lower brackets, take no interest whatever in the 
party. Neither the discontented nor the obedient, loyal 
workers feel that they can derive any benefit from mem- 
bership in the party. 

5. Official statisdcs on this point reveal the following facts: In 1930 there 
were 2.05 dependents for each worker in a family; in 1934, 1.66, and in 
* 935. 1 ■ 59 - 
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But the top layer, which strives for advancement and 
has some reason to hope for success, derives marked ad- 
vantages from party afEliation. Every plant has groups of 
workers who are released from their jobs, temporarily or 
indefinitely, for such tasks as organizing plant clubs, for 
“cultural-educational work,” for the business of the plant 
committee, and so on. There are hundreds of workers who 
perform governmental or quasi-governmental functions— in 
the Osoviakhim (Defense against Gas War) or collecting 
membership dues. Finally there are the Stakhanovites and 
“distinguished people,” who have already moved forward. 
They are in the forefront; they find the party membership 
card useful and sometimes necessary, for it serves to open 
many doors. 

The party, in its turn, follows a similar line of reasoning. 
It has no need for the millions of average workers, except 
perhaps as evidence, for propaganda purposes, of its tie with 
the working class; this was especially true in the periods of 
struggle against the opposition. What the party now requires 
is the inclusion of the more active elements in its ranks. 
Even if these remain at the bench, they are carefully hus- 
banded, their activities are watched, and they are utilized 
for various forms of activity as need arises. 

In sum, about three quarters of the workers are non- 
partisans, about 1 5 per cent are in the Komsomol, and only 
10 per cent or less belong to the party. The pai^ has long 
refrained from publishing data concerning this question; 
but the fact is that the percentage of Communists among 
the workers has not increased. 

An occupational census taken in 1933, at the end of the 
first Five-Year Plan, disclosed that the proportion of all 
members of the Communist party and of candidates for 
membership among the workers, including apprentices, 
ranged from 8.4 per cent in the ceramic industry to 17 per 
cent in the machine industry. In the metallurgical industry 
the percentage was 13.9, in the building trades 6. The per- 
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centage of men was double that of women. In the Komsomol, 
however, men made up 13.8 per cent and women 18.6 per 
cent. 

During the eight years between 1933 and Russia’s involve- 
ment in the war, the number of workers doubled. During 
those eight years the worldng mass was expanded largely 
by the influx of peasant elements, the newcomers into the 
party having worked as peasants only a short time before. 
These worker-peasants showed no greater enthusiasm for 
joining the party than the other groups. 

During the war, from 1941 to 1945, the working class 
of Russia, particularly the men, underwent another trans- 
formation. Mobilization into the Red Army, embracing the 
youngest and the oldest age groups, took an immense toll of 
workers. Many did not return; others lost or had impaired 
their capacity for work. A number of industrial plants were 
moved to the east during the first years of the war and the 
plant workers were obliged to move with them. After the 
war many of the industrial establishments thus transplanted 
were ordered to remain at their new locations, and only a 
part of the workers returned home. Millions of women were 
drawn into the industrial apparatus and many thousands of 
adolescents and children had to work in plants. 

During the course of the war working conditions became 
hard to the point of being unbearable. The working day 
was extended to ten, eleven, and at times twelve hours. The 
accident rate rose to ‘ominous proportions. Food was scarce 
and often only private truck gardens (planted mainly to 
legumes) saved worker families from famine. 

Real wages sank to the lowest minimum. There were 
three sources of food, as far as the worker was concerned: 
rationed food, which although cheap was insufficient and 
consisted mostly of bread; the canteens organized by indi- 
vidual plants, which sometimes were able to obtain the meats 
and fats almost totally lacking in the rationed food; and the 
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individual truck gardens of the workers. The free market 
existed everywhere during the war, but its prices were 
prohibitive for the workers, and only in exceptional cases 
were workers able to obtain a few pounds of “luxuries” 
from this source. 

The end of the war brought a speedy restoration of cer- 
tain labor standards, for example, the 48-hour week; vaca- 
tions were again permitted; small children were excluded 
from factory work. As far as the standard of living is con- 
cerned, however, the improvement has been very slow, and 
1946 was far from prewar standards. For the great majority 
of Russian workers, who were pieceworkers, the reduction 
in hours from between ten and twelve to eight meant a re- 
duction in wages. In 1946 parts of the country (the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia) depended on external aid, especially from 
America. In view of the serious depletion of Russia’s live- 
stock and the agricultural manpower lost in the war, in view 
of the maintenance of the kolkhoz system and the fact 
that industry is being rebuilt only very gradually, with the 
army and other state agencies having priority over consumer 
needs, it will take years before the Russian worker again 
attains his prewar standards. 

Among those who returned from the war to the fac- 
tories are men with a great deal of political experience, a 
fresh oudook, and new ideas. They have seen foreign coun- 
tries, and what they observed of conditions in the West sur- 
prised and astonished them. They are now able to compare, 
from their own experience, standards of living in the West 
with those in Russia. They tell hundreds of stories at home 
about what they discovered abroad. The famous Soviet 
solicitude for the well-being of its working class, about 
which they had been told for years and decades, was con- 
tradicted by their own observations of other countries. A 
great many workers, nonpartisan before the war, returned 
from the army as members of the Communist party; party 
membership, among other awards, was almost automatically 
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conferred on every soldier who had distinguished himselt 
in military exploits. Returning from the wars, these Com- 
munist freshmen had to undergo series of lectures in which 
they were imbued with ideas concerning the superiority of 
Russia over other nations. However, personal experience 
cannot be erased by persuasion, words, and press dispatches. 

All these trends are quite new for Russia, and it will 
probably take time before their results crystallize. In the 
meanwhile a great shortage of manpower, due to the war 
casualties, begins to haunt Russian industry. The lack of 
manpower is the greatest problem of Soviet economics to- 
day. Neither the millions of women who have been drawn 
into the industrial process, nor the millions of German and 
other war prisoners, are a sufficient substitute for a normal 
recruitment of industrial labor. 

The new Five-Year Plan foresees an annual growth in 
Russia’s working class (including employees) of 1,250,000 
between 1946 and 1950. This is in addition to the normal 
replacement of manpower lost through deaths and other 
causes. It will be very difficult to meet those figures. Man- 
agers of industrial plants are instructed to conclude peculiar 
“contracts” with surrounding kolkhozes concerning the de- 
livery of young men for industrial labor. Compulsion is of 
course part of this vast program. 

The lack of manpower, which was becoming increasingly 
acute even before the war, is now driving Soviet economy 
toward a rigid system of obligatory labor. The struggle 
against frequent changes of jobs on the part of workers was 
a constant preoccupation of the industrial managers in the 
’thirties. Such workers, contemptuously labeled “fliers,” 
were decried and sometimes punished for breaking their 
promises. Changing positions was but a substitute for the 
improvement of working conditions in the absence of real 
collective bargaining by trade unions. After 1940, when the 
war danger began to increase, the fight against these shifts 
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assumed great proportions. In June, 1940, immediately after 
the fall of France, a law against “unauthorized quitting of 
employment” was adopted. The punishment was two to 
four months in jail. Two months later it was ordered that 
jury trials not be granted in these cases since the jury was 
often inclined to sympathize with the defendant worker. In 
December, 1941, a decree raised the punishment in such 
cases during wartime to five to eight years of imprisonment; 
workers became “plant-bound” in the full sense of the word. 
In July, 1945, workers and employees previously sentenced 
for breaking labor laws were pardoned. The law itself, how- 
ever, was not repealed and there is apparently no intention 
of repealing it. The press once again began to demand a 
“strengthening of labor discipline” and compliance with the 
law, reiterating its complaints concerning “fluctuations of 
labor” despite the severity of punishment. 

Under other conditions this shortage of manpower would 
result in enabling the Russian worker to conduct a successful 
labor union movement, and many a strike would be bound 
to be successful. To prevent such a development, the Soviet 
trade unions will certainly have to be held down as before, 
and no free trade union movement is possible so long as the 
political system remains unchanged. 

A return to the system of free labor, meaning the worker’s 
freedom to choose his place of employment and leave it as 
he desires, will not be possible under the new Five-Year Plan. 
Precisely the contrary must be expected: because of the 
manpower shortage and the poor compensation for work, 
the search for other and better opportunities on the part of 
the worker will have to be fought by the state and it will 
make the labor system more rigid and severe. 

While one part of the labor force has to perform com- 
pulsory labor in concentration camps, even the better-off 
class of “free” workers must gradually lose much of the 
freedom it formerly enjoyed. 
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Thus the Russian working class represents an entirely new, 
very large, and rapidly expanded social class. The pecuhar- 
ities of the Russian working class are the recent peasant origin 
of a considerable majority and the inevitable retention of the 
habits, traditions, and memories of the Russian village; a very 
low wage scale for the majority; the rise of a top layer with 
good earning capacity; a deep cleavage between the higher 
and lower elements. In addition there are the opportunities 
for the advancement of the docile; the helplessness of the 
mass; a network of “informants” in every shop and plant. 

The result of these conditions is a vast social passivity, the 
absence of any kind of open or illegal organization, and, 
finally, a docility on the part of the great majority. 

The Communist party has no fear of great political dif- 
ficulties or danger from the workers. It may be right as far 
as the threat of hostile poHtical movements is concerned. The 
first signal for any such movement will hardly come from 
the workers. But any political movement that might arise 
in other social strata would find a sympathetic response 
among many Russian workers discontented with the low 
standard of living, the unbridled power and control ex- 
ercised^ by plant officials, and the unlimited power of the 
police in private life. 
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THE PEASANTRY 

“RIGHT” AND “LEFT” COMMUNISM 

F or no other class in Russia have the consequences of 
the revolutionary upheavals been so tragic and dis- 
appointing as for the peasantry. This is true of their 
material comfort as well as their political aspirations. 

After the first decade of revolution, at the end of the 
’twenties, it became apparent that the NEP experiment, a 
private' trade system within a Communist state, had already 
yielded all it could. After its potentialities had been exhausted, 
a new turn in Soviet policy became imminent. Two roads 
were open. For several years the “Leftists” had advocated a 
great program of industrialization and collectivization; a 
fight against the “class enemies” still remaining, namely, the 
kulaks; and an integral program of Communism. The 
“Rightists,” with Bukharin and Rykov at thek head, con- 
tinued to advocate private enterprise for the peasantry for 
the next period, and were prepared for new economic con- 
cessions. The government — Stalin — ^had to decide which 
way to go. It was a decision fraught with destiny. 

The introduction of the NEP had brought a degree of 
pacification in the villages; the peasant uprisings ceased. Be- 
cause of the primitive production methods of Russian agri- 
culture, the peasant economy was being restored more 
speedily than that of industry. Tire new food tax on agricul- 
ture provided considerable foodstuffs for the cities, com- 
plemented by private trade. 

The economic revival of agriculture was accomplished 
by a process of social differentiation among the peasants. 
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Some peasants rented their holdings and moved to the cities, 
others rented more land and expanded their operations. The 
leasing or renting of agricultural implements and machinery 
became a growing practice. The sons of large families left 
their homes to take jobs as agricultural laborers, while other 
peasants became their “capitalist” employers. Some had bad 
crops; others, having sold their products profitably in the 
market, returned from the cities with articles of “luxury” 
and added a second or third cow to their inventory. 

All this was “within the law” but very dangerous. The 
members of the party and the Komsomol looked with ani- 
mosity upon the new “capitalist” tribe, and the less oppor- 
tunity the law gave them to combat this capitalist breed, the 
greater became their urge for a change in policy. “This is not 
what we fought the revolution for!” What was worse, the 
majority of the peasants, fearing a new antipeasant maneu- 
ver, refrained from expanding their economy. Having re- 
stored it more or less to the prewar level, they had acquired 
a modest measure of security as far as their own immediate 
needs were concerned, plus a small surplus for disposal in the 
market and tax payments. To have gone beyond that would 
have meant rising from the status of seredniaki — ^middle 
peasants — to that of kulaks, and exposing themselves to pos- 
sible reprisals in the event of a political shift. In many places 
the peasants feared to sow too much, or to increase the num- 
ber of their cattle; they purposely divided their land among 
their children in order not to be thought to have too much 
property. In this way the number of peasant households 
artificially increased from i6 million at the beginning of the 
revolution to 25 million in the middle ’twenties. 

Thus the economic development of the villages was greatly 
limited by political conditions. The area of grain cultivation, 
which had fallen from 232 million acres in 1913 to 163 mil- 
lion in 1922, rose speedily under the NEP to 232 million in 
1926. At that point, however, it remained stationary: the 
acreage was 232 million in 1927 and 227 million in 1928. 
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The crop^ yield likewise remained stationary: in 1926 it was 
76.8 minion tons; in 1927, 72.3 million; and in 1929, 71.7 
million. 

The NEP could not last: either the peasantry would 
break through the outer political crust of the new order to 
create a new poHtical system more compatible with its char- 
acter and needs, or, in the event of the peasants’ failure to 
mobilize the forces necessary to achieve this, the existing 
political regime was bound to remold the peasantry, trans- 
forming it from a class of private owners into an element 
of state economy. 

The first-named course was essentially the program of 
the Rightists. To be sure, the “Right Opposition” was not 
a peasant party; both in its ideology and in its policy, it was 
a group within the Communist party whose leaders had been 
Lenin’s close Heutenants and regarded themselves as rep- 
resentatives of the working class. But, paradoxically enough, 
it was in the persons of these and other “working class rep- 
resentatives,” that the peasants’ hopes for a Uberation from 
their new yoke found their last expression. The Right Op- 
position termed the policy of collectivization “military- 
feudal” in character; it issued warnings against its severe 
economic consequences. It opposed the mass extermination 
of the so-called kulaks. It considered individual peasant econ- 
omy the key to the reconstruction of agriculture. 

What the Right Opposition wanted was a great expansion 
of private agriculture — a road that every noncommunist 
government would choose. It did not consciously fear the 
growth of a peasant capitalism with aU its implications for a 
Communist state. 

The Leftists, on the contrary, were strongly opposed to 
any new concessions to the peasant. A huge industrialization 
was point one on their program, and they saw no other 
sources for new industrial funds than the village. To this 
end a reconstruction of the peasant economy and the crea- 
tion of collective farms were necessary. Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
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and Preobrazhensky were the exponents of this movement. 

Stalin decided for the program of the Left. It was the only 
program in harmony with orthodox Communism, with its 
militant anticapitahsm, its traditional fear of the small peas- 
ant, its traditional preference for a great agricultural econ- 
omy, and finally with its attitude of indifference to the fate 
of individuals, especially millions of “private owners.” 

“Petty economy,” wrote Lenin, “gives birth to capitalism 
and to the bourgeoisie — constantly, daily, hourly, in ele- 
mental fashion and on a mass scale.” “If we continue, as be- 
fore, to maintain small economies, we shall inevitably be 
threatened with destruction,” for “agricultural economy 
under the system of commodity production cannot free man- 
kind from mass poverty and oppression.” 

“Because of Russia’s economic backwardness, the division 
of land [confiscated from the large landowners] has pre- 
dominated; while the retention of [so-called Soviet agricul- 
tural] economies was the rare exception,” wrote Lenin in 
his Theses on the Agrarian Question, prepared for the guid- 
ance of the Communist International in 1920. “For most of 
the advanced capitalist countries, the Comintern recognizes 
as the right policy the preservation of large agricultural 
economies and the establishment of sovkhozy of the Russian 

There was no difference between the positions of Lenin 
and Stalin on this point. “Is the restoration of capitalism 
possible in our country?” asked Stalin in 1928. “Yes,” he 
replied, “it is possible. This may seem strange, but small 
production gives birth to capitalism and to the bourgeoisie, 
especially under the conditions of the NEP.” 

This theory exaggerated the importance of a large agri- 
cultural economy, even in its capitalist forms. Until his death 
Lenin adhered to this idea; the wish was father to the thought. 
He declared that in Soviet Russia “the peasantry was the 
last capitalist class.” 
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When the food crisis came at the end of the ’twenties, 
Stalin drew the following conclusion from his theory: “The 
task is to transform the USSR . . . into a land of large agri- 
cultural economy, furnishing the market with a high per- 
centage of its produce.” The old prerevolutionary view of 
the peasantry as a reservoir of food supplies and raw ma- 
terials was suddenly again coming to the fore by means of 
new formulas and slogans. 

“The rate of expansion of commodity grain production,” 
said Stalin, “is lower than that of our increased grain require- 
ments. Industry is growing. The cities are growing. The dif- 
ferent regions are growing. Yet, production of commodity 
grain is growing at an extremely slow tempo.” ^ 

Despite his hatred of Trotskyism, StaUn maintained that 
“the greatest danger confronting us comes from the Right.” 
Indeed, in setting up the collectives, Stalin was in reality 
putting into effect a planlt of the Trotskyite program; he 
justified this before the perplexed party by saying that no 
adequate forces had been available to wage a war with the 
kulaks when Trotsky demanded it. 

“In 1926-27,” Stalin declared, “the Zinoviev-Trotsky op- 
position had sought to impose upon the party a policy of 
immediate offensive against the kulaks. Was it possible for 
us to undertake such an offensive with any hope of success 
five or even three years ago? No, it was not! ” And the fact 
that the establishment of the collectives involved the ex- 
termination of part of the peasantry failed to impress Stalin. 
“What’s bad about it?” he asked. ‘‘Why not apply extraor- 
dinary measures against the kulaks if it is all right to arrest 

I. According to Soviet statistics, before the first World War, the land- 
lords and well-to-do peasants supplied the market with an average of fif- 
teen million tons of grain annually. Now the landlords had vanished, while 
the number of well-to-do peasants and the size of their establishments had 
been reduced. In consequence, at the end of the ’twenties, the amount of 
grain reaching the market from these “capitalist” sources was only two 
million tons. 
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hundreds of speculators in the cities and exile them to the 
Turukhansk region?” He denounced the Right Faction as 
pursuing a “liberal bourgeois policy.” 

The establishment of the kolkhoz system in the course of 
three or four years and the transformation of Russian peasants 
into members of collectives constituted the most radical 
upheaval known in history. Its effects were more profound 
and distressing than the expropriation of the propertied 
classes in 1918-20. There were, however, instances of re- 
sistance to an extent and in forms of which neither Russia 
nor the outside world had any adequate conception. The 
Soviet press, of course, did not report them, and the cities 
heard only fragmentary reports of riots, of their suppression, 
of mass exile. As a matter of fact, there were a great many 
uprisings embracing whole regions, revolts, ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by GPU troops. Tanks were let loose upon the 
peasants, whole villages burned to the ground and even 
bombed by government planes. The execution of captured 
rebels was resorted to with the object of intimidating and 
terrorizing the population, and was therefore of a mass char- 
acter. But even where uprisings did not take place, the au- 
thorities systematically exiled kulaks, that is, better situated 
peasants, the term being applied also to many of the politically 
more conscious, more intelligent peasants apt to express 
protest. They were exiled to the far north and distant east, 
chiefly to Siberia. The instructions from Moscow demanded 
the complete “liquidation of the kulaks as a class.” These, 
with their families, numbered in 1928, according to official 
statistics, 5,859,000 human beings. Some day we may learn 
how many of them were exiled; perhaps all were. 

The reaction of the peasantry did not always take the 
form of uprisings. Even more threatening, perhaps, was their 
passive resistance. Under the new policy, the peasants were 
required to hand over to the collectives their livestock and im- 
plements; they preferred, however, to kill the cattle, sell 
the meat, or consume it themselves. In many instances, more- 
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over, they wrecked their own equipment. The number of 
cattle, which had risen in the ’twenties, fell between 1929 
and 1934 from 30.4 million to 19.5, the number of horses 
from 34.6 million to 15.6 million, etc. As a consequence of 
the general disorganization (and in part because of unfavor- 
able weather), wheat production in 1931 declined 17 per 



cent. Since the state insisted on collecting its own share first, 
there was a terrible famine in many agricultural regions, with 
millions of dead. 

The new system had taken definite shape by the middle 
of the ’thirties. 


THE KOLKHOZ 

According to its rules, a kolkhoz is essentially a co-operative 
society, in which each individual participates with his own 
labor. Theoretically, the collective governs itself, introduces 
new machinery as it pleases, sells its grain on the free market, 
and, as circumstances permit, may earn considerable money. 
The collective contains the seeds of capitalist development, 
if taken hypothetically and independently of the political 
system. 
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But first of all the kolkhozes were designed as instruments 
for the extraction of agricultural products. From its crop 
the administration of the collective must pay to the state 
the required taxes in kind and money; it must pay also for 
the services of tractor stations, accumulate necessary re- 
serves for seeds and other funds, retain a portion for feeding 
the cattle of the collective, and so on. Nearly two thirds of 
the crop is consumed for these purposes. The rest is divided 
among members of the collective, but only after deductions 
have been allotted to managers, technicians, and other ofii- 
cials. 

The cash proceeds derived from that portion of the crop 
which the collective sells in the market are hkewise subject to 
various deductions, including taxes payable in cash. The ad- 
ministrative personnel must also be paid from these proceeds. 
From the sum thus received by the individual peasant, he pays 
an income tax of lo per cent, as well as other levies. In 1937, 
the most profitable year enjoyed by agriculture, members of 
the collectives received 48 per cent of the collectives’ re- 
ceipts, the remaining 52 per cent having been used to cover 
various expenditures.^ From the 48 per cent, the peasant has 
to pay at least 8 per cent in taxes, leaving him 40 per cent. 
This 40 per cent is further reduced by the fact that, in buying 
goods for his own use, the peasant must pay sales taxes 
amounting to more than 50 per cent of the prices he is 
obliged to pay. Such is the balance sheet of peasant labor in 
the collectives. 

The part played by the collectives as an instrument for the 
extraction of agricultural products is stressed in the minds of 
the peasants by the enormous apparatus of oflScialdom func- 
tioning in the villages. Neither Russia nor any other country 
had ever had such a huge swarm of ofiicials. According to 
official statistics, there were 384,389 chairmen and vice- 

z, A decree promulgated in 1937 required that at least 60 per cent of the 
cash income be divided among the members of the collectives. It is not 
known whether this decree has been applied. 
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chairmen of collectives in 1938, 248,390 bookkeepers, and 
232,42 1 chairmen of inspection committees. The whole per- 
soimel numbered nearly 1,000,000. In addition, there were 
1)530,000 chauffeurs and mechanics employed at tractor 
stations. The total number of employees paid out of the 
peasants’ labor was about 2,500,000. This, of course, did not 
include employees outside the economic administrative ap- 
paratus in the villages, such as treasury officials, police, 
teachers, and others. 

It is easily understood why the peasant pays more attention 
to his own small individual holding than to the business of 
the collective: small though it may be, it serves as an im- 
portant foundation for his existence. Nearly 70 per cent of 
all cattle in the Soviet Union were to be found in these 
meager holdings. But even the 10 per cent of the grain crop 
produced by these holdings constitutes a tremendous help 
to the peasants. 

At first the government had no intention whatever of per- 
mitting the peasants to retain any land for their own use; 
later, after the famine of 1933, came a concession, formally 
recognized in 1934-35. But the amount of land granted for 
private use was kept down to a minimum, from one quarter 
to one half of a hectare.® Within a few years, however, these 
small holdings, into which the peasants had begun to put 
their labor, became not only a part of the source of food for 
their personal use but, in part, the mainspring of supplies 
for the cities; paradoxically, these small plots furnished, 
within three or four years, a quarter of the country’s agri- 
cultural production. 

Before the outbreak of the war (1937-38) the average 
member of a kolkhoz put in 47 per cent of his labor hours in 
the kolkhoz, 33 per cent in his private plot or away from 
home, and the rest in his household. Millions of peasants 
began to avoid working in the collectives. In 1937, according 
to official figures, 13,100,000 peasants worked less than fifty 

3. 1 hectare = 2471 acres. 
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days a year in their collectives, and, of this number, 4,600,- 
000 did not work a single day. 

For this reason new repressions were hurled against the 
individual peasant holdings in 1939. It was discovered that 
in some districts such holdings had expanded to the “gi- 
gantic” size of three hectares, and that in others some peasants 
employed in collectives had two private holdings, while 
others were selling theirs. Orders were then issued limiting 
the right to such holdings and the right to keep cattle; at 
the same time, and quite naturally, the state increased its 
demands upon the members of the collectives. In some dis- 
tricts every peasant was required to work in his collective not 
less than sixty days a year; in others not less than eighty days. 
Failure to meet these requirements entailed the loss of all 
the peasant’s rights, including the right to his own holding. 
This compulsory labor minimum showed that the system of 
dividing the product of the collectives in proportion to each 
peasant’s labor was inadequate, and that compulsory labor 
was an added necessity. 

From the peasants’ point of view, the collectives are a 
tremendous pump for draining the product of their labor 
through many channels; while the machine and tractor sta- 
tions, with their political divisions, party cells, and propa- 
ganda activities, represent a state apparatus for political and 
pohce control over the villages. 

OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 

The establishment of this system was novel to the point of 
being sensational. The government had counted on speedy 
acceptance of the new conditions by the peasantry because 
of the marvels of technical progress introduced in the col- 
lectives. Critics, both in Russia and abroad, expected a ca- 
tastrophe in Russian agriculture. It soon became apparent, 
however, that both the government and the critics had been 
mistaken, for they had failed to take into consideration cer- 
tain old and tried methods known throughout Russian his- 
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tory, which were retained in the Communist system of agri- 
culture. 

To be sure, the peasants who had long been accustomed 
to use the primitive plow and to fertilize the soil with manure, 
suddenly came into contact with the wonders of foreign 
machinery, and in such quantities as were unknown to the 
best-ordered landed estates of old Russia, or even to the most 
efficiently regulated farms of western Europe. But behind 
the new brilliant fagade of mechanized agriculture, there 
was a noticeable revival of old traditions. 

It was this tradition that the Rightist leaders had in mind 
when they called the kolkhoz system a revival of the feudal- 
mihtary economy or the old serf system. 

Throughout Russian history, the peasant had enjoyed but 
a few brief moments as a free proprietor — thirty to fifty-five 
years, beginning with the ’sixties, in some cases with the 
’eighties, of the last century, and until 1918. Before that, 
continuing for centuries, social relations in the villages fol- 
lowed this pattern: the majority of peasants were obliged to 
work for landlords; most of the land belonged to the latter, 
the peasants controlling only a portion. The peasants were 
compelled to work a certain number of days a week, in most 
cases three of six working days, on the landlord’s estate. 
They lived only from the labor on their own land, and their 
objective was to reduce the amount of unpaid labor they 
were required to perform for the landlord. 

This type of corvee labor on the landlords’ estates was 
called barshchina. Another form of bondage was the obrok 
system; the obrok was a compulsory cash payment of the 
peasant to the landlord. 

Peasant labor was compulsory, and the peasant was a serf. 
At the base of these economic relations was the state’s need 
of a great army and of manpower, most of which, from the 
sisteenth to the eighteenth centuries, could be supplied only 
by the peasantry, the estates of the landlords serving as or- 
ganizational centers. 
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Even after the emancipation of the serfs under Alexander 
II in 1861, the system of harsh china continued in some places 
for about twenty years, the peasants being required to work 
thirty-five to forty days each year on the estates. This sys- 
tem was abolished in 1883. What remained in many places 
until the revolution were the forms of share-cropping known 
as otrabotki and ispolshchina, as well as various other types 
of burdensome tenantry. 

Characteristic of all these forms of peasant-landlord rela- 
tions was the peasant’s obligation to work for the landlord 
either without pay or in return for the lesser share of the 
product. For centuries Russia lived under this system; the 
nation expanded, grew more powerful, and achieved many 
a military success. But the foundation remained unchanged, 
and attempts at reform, undertaken from time to time, were 
unsuccessful. 

The peasants themselves tolerated this economic regime 
for many generations, though not without complaint or 
efforts at resistance. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies great uprisings took place, sweeping entire regions, in 
addition to many local mutinies. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the number of local revolts grew from year 
to year until the end of the ’fifties. All these mutinies were 
suppressed by local forces or by the army, which was itself 
composed of peasants. 

For the regime of a vast country these sporadic outbreaks 
presented no real danger. They never threatened to develop 
into one united political movement, which presupposes de- 
termination and some degree of continuity. They were 
merely isolated protests against individual manifestations 
of cruelty, exploitation, and injustice — ^protests which died 
down as fast as they occurred and were soon succeeded by 
the same state of unquestioning obedience and submission 
to fate. 

For the peasantry the system of collectives meant a re- 
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turn, in many respects, to the old order. To be sure, the pri- 
vate landlord was no more; instead there was the state-master; 
serfdom had vanished, and there were many other distinc- 
tions. History knows no perfect analogies. But there are 
also elements of the old in the new simation of the peasantry: 
a large economy, which requires “hands” and which the 
peasants give their labor to; the obligation to work diligently, 
without attempting to shirk one’s duty; outside domination 
of one’s household and labor; a pay system dictated from 
above; and, finally, the right to own a small plot of land. 
The small plot is one’s own bit of land — ^small, to be sure, 
but precious. The collectives have been pictured as the most 
modem achievement of the twentieth century. But their 
chief elements are derived — and not accidentally — ^from the 
hoary past. “A feudal-military system,” said the Right leaders 
to Stalin. 

Of course, Soviet poHcy has not followed the old track 
because it deliberately wanted to revive the old Russian 
customs; on the contrary, the Soviet regime considers its 
policy extremely progressive. But there is small choice be- 
tween economic systems, especially in questions involving 
the interrelationship of state and peasantry. Having repudi- 
ated the Satanic principle of individual economy because of 
its inherent capitalist potentialities, but at the same time 
being in need of constantly increasing quantities of the 
peasants’ products, the Soviet State really had no other way 
than to amalgamate the peasants into great administrative- 
economic units and to make labor compulsory. At the same 
time it was compelled to reduce the private holdings of each 
peasant to a minimum, in order not to lose his labor on the 
big landed estate known as the collective; and the hidden 
conflict between the state and the members of the collectives 
has continued uninterruptedly over the issue of the peasants’ 
right to their own holdings and their obligadon to work in 
the collectives. 
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THE “MILLIONAIRES” 

A SIGNIFICANT social differentiation among the peasantry 
has been taking place since the middle of the ’thirties. First, 
a growing differentiation among the kolkhozes became dis- 
cernible, and, second, a differentiation among the members 
of each kolkhoz. 

Differences in the achievements of the kolkhozes were a 
natural consequence of differences in the fertility of their 
soil, in the quantity of land at their disposal, in their produce, 
in prices and other market conditions. They were the out- 
come of the long history of Russia’s colonization, and similar 
to the former prerevolutionary differentiation between the 
peasantry of the crowded poor regions of central and western 
Russia and the more recently populated provinces of the 
south and east. The sown area of an average kolkhoz 
amounted to 131 hectares in the Leningrad region, 273 in 
the Moscow region, 781 in the Ukraine, 1,414 in the Azav- 
Black Sea province, and 1,93 1 in the Saratov region. A pros- 
perous kolkhoz does not, however, necessarily mean that 
its members are prosperous. 

More significant is the second line of development, the dif- 
ferentiation among members of the kolkhozes, and the polari- 
zation of their poor and well-to-do elements. This evolution, 
which had naturally started before this war, has been ac- 
celerated by it. A member of a fortunate kolkhoz, working 
with his wffe and three or four sons on the kolkhoz farm as 
well as on his own plot of land, has greater opportunities 
than, say, a poor widow. If a city lies nearby he has a free 
market to sell a part of his products — sometimes at fancy 
prices. He is not a kulak in the strict sense, since he is a mem- 
ber of a collective and does not hire labor; but if he is as 
clever and capable as a member of the liquidated class, he 
slowly climbs up the social ladder. 

However, before the war these opportunities were limited, 
A few years ago it was only rarely that a peasant possessed 
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such an excess of products as to emerge as a “rich kolk- 
hoznik’’ The war and inflation have changed all that. Now 
a peasant visiting a city market with fifty pounds of lard and 
a cardoad of potatoes returns home with fifty thousand rubles 
or more. The peasant who possesses a few hundred thousand 
rubles in paper money is therefore no longer a rarity, al- 
though the “millionaires” who have been much publicized 
are not yet numerous. A further rise in prices in the free 
market may accelerate this process. 

The upper stratum of the peasantry may be thought of as 
belonging socially to the upper classes of Soviet society. 
However, unlike the well-to-do elements of the cities, they 
play no part in the formation of public opinion and exercise 
no political influence. It may be that in their hearts they 
dream of other political conditions, that they fear the pos- 
sible consequences of their comparative prosperity, and that 
they would prefer private enterprise to the present system. 
But their secret thoughts are of no real consequence at the 
present time. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE VILLAGE 

It is not difficult to understand why the peasants have played 
so insignificant a role in the Communist movement through- 
out the history of the Soviet regime. 

In 1926 statistics of a party census showed that Com- 
munist peasants engaged solely in agricultural work were 
almost nonexistent. In the whole of the Ukraine there were 
only 10,240; in Byelorussia, 1,350; and in all Great Russia, 
51,000. 

The beginning of collectivization was marked, on the 
one hand, by the dispatching from the cities of many thou- 
sands of party and Komsomol members for the purpose of 
setting up the new economic organization, and, on the other, 
by intensified recruiting of party members in the villages. 
New state institutions were being set up in the villages, o&es 
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with masses of employees, and these were naturally filled, as 
far as possible, by members of the party and the Komsomol. 
As for the collectives, they numbered more than 200,000. 
Wherever possible, their chairmen were Communists. This 
was true also of the mac h i n e-tractor stations. 

For this reason the number of party members in the vil- 
lages increased from 404,000 in 1930 to 790,000 in 1934. But 
this did not at all signify any rush of the peasants into the 
Communist organizations. On the contrary, Lazar Kagano- 
vich reported to the party congress in 1934 that “50 per cent 
of the collectives had no Communists at all.” 

This complaint was repeated time and again. Two years 
later it was reported to the conference of the Komsomol that 
it had no organizations in 149,000 collectives. 

At the 1939 party congress, the last before the war, An- 
dreyev reported that “in 243,000 collectives there were 

12.000 party groups with a total membership of 153,000”; 
that some collectives had only Komsomol groups but no 
party groups; and that “in more than 100,000 collectives 
there were neither party nor Komsomol groups.” Some of 
his figures astonished even the pessimists. In Byelorussia, for 
example, there were 9,665 collectives but only 44 party 
groups with a membership of 614; in the Vologda region 
there were 5,970 collectives but only 3 1 party groups, with 
a membership of 442; in the Perm region there were 3,314 
collectives with 16 party groups and 274 members. Another 
delegate reported that in the Yaroslav region there were 

36.000 party members but that only 2,500 were peasants. 

In the Moscow region, a third delegate reported, there 

were about 250,000 Communists, but of the 6,556 collectives 
in this large region only 304, or 4.6 per cent, had any party 
units, while only 2 5 per cent of the collectives boasted units 
of the Komsomol. In 1938 the party had 27,000 candidates 
for membership, of whom only 334 came from collectives. 
A delegate from Leningrad reported that his party organiza- 
tion had admitted 28,217 members from the end of 1936 
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to March, 1939, but that of this number only 1,177 had come 
from the collectives. 

Notwithstanding the intense efforts subsequently made to 
recruit party members, the results in the villages were in- 
significant. A year and a half later, the official organ of the 
Komsomol again complained that “in 90,000 collectives 
there were no Komsomol organizations.” Immediately be- 
fore the war, in the spring of 1941, the official organ, Yar- 
tiinoye Stroitelstvo, reported that there were only 610,000 
party members in the villages, or 19 per cent of the entire 
party membership. 

Thus, after a quarter of a century, about 5 per cent of 
the urban population belonged to the party (not counting 
the Komsomol), while in the villages the ratio was 5 per 
1,000; even this included the administrative apparatus of 
the state. The peasantry continued to stand aloof. 

This was the reply of the Russian village to the claim that 
the kolkhoz peasants had reconciled themselves to the new 
system. 


THE WAR AND AFTER 

The wartime policy of the government, as far as agriculture 
and the peasantry were concerned, was a direct continuation 
of the prewar system. Many expected that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would call on the private initiative of the farmers 
and that a “realistic” encouragement of their private econ- 
omy, particularly in the devastated and liberated areas, would 
follow. The aim of such a reversal could lie in a real recon- 
ciliation with rural Russia, a kind of new NEP in a war and 
postwar world. These expectations were soon shattered. 

The government left no doubt that it is determined to 
travel the old roads. It was natural that the obligatory gram 
deliveries of the kolkhozes and the private economies as 
well were doubled; but the discrimination against private 
economy was discernible. Private peasants in the liberated 
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areas * were now obligated to deliver 30 per cent more prod- 
ucts than the neighboring kolkhozes (before the war the dif- 
ference amounted to between 5 and 10 per cent according to 
the decree of 1933). Animals, which were returned to 
southern and western areas after the expulsion of the Ger- 
mans, went almost exclusively to kolkhozes, although private 
cattle, for example, exceeded the collective ownership by 
50 per cent before the war. A decree provided for further 
increase of the number of kolkhoz cattle at the cost of private 
economies. 

Obligatory work in the kolkhozes has been augmented 
since 1942. Before the war it amounted to 60 to 80 work days 
a year, but in 1942 the minimum was fixed at 100 to 150 days. 
Youths 12 to 16 years of age were made liable to work at 
least 50 days. People violating this decree had to bear the 
consequences: namely, first, prosecution; second, the loss 
of all their kolkhoz privileges; and third, the loss of their 
plots. 

All these decrees aimed at the restoration and strengthen- 
ing of the kolkhozes and at further curtailment of private 
economy for the war and postwar period. Sometimes a 
paradoxical situation would arise. The collective economy 
is generally based on machines, tractor stations, repair shops, 
supply by industry, not to mention a steady supply of gaso- 
line. This complicated system was disturbed when the auto- 
mobile industry had to concentrate on war material, when 
gasoline transport was upset, and when workers were drafted 
for army service. The situation in the great area liberated 
from the invasion was naturally worst of all. 

To a great extent agriculture had to return to old and at 
times primitive devices, since even horses were mobilized. 
Manual labor and work with horses and cattle more and more 
took the place of machines. Small economies were better 
adapted to the new conditions. Peasants worked on their 
plots, and workers and employees created millions of small 

4. A number of kolkhozes have been divided up by the Germans. 
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subsidiary gardens of their own. However, the government 
adhered to its policy. 

These conditions have been strongly reflected in the atti- 
tude of the peasantry toward the war. But this attitude, at 
first glance, was almost incomprehensible. 

The army, which was rapidly expanded after 1939, ab- 
sorbing nearly the total adult male population, was from 
70 to 80 per cent peasant in composition. It fought bravely, 
enduring without complaint unheard-of privations. The 
peasants who remained at home, however, reacted differently 
to the military situation. When the German troops invaded 
Byelorussia, and particularly the Ukraine, the peasants in 
the villages hoped for some improvement in living condi- 
tions under the regime of the invaders; they thought the 
Germans would probably dissolve the “Bolshevik collec- 
tives.” Reliable information now available, though incom- 
plete, indicates that at the beginning of the war, especially 
in the south, there was little manifestation of patriotism. 
This was the period, extending to the middle of 1942, when 
the Germans had made their farthest advances and had won 
their greatest successes. It was during this period, too ( June- 
December, 1941), that Stalin made his first attacks on those 
in Soviet Russia who doubted the army’s ability to cope with 
the situation. 

At the same time, the behavior of the Germans in the oc- 
cupied territories of Russia had begun to shatter the peasants’ 
hopes. The seizure of grain, meats, and fats from the peasants; 
the many cases of violence, rape, and murder committed by 
the Germans; and the disappointment suffered by some 
Ukrainian intellectuals who had hoped for the establish- 
ment of an autonomous Ulcraine under a German protec- 
torate brought disillusionment. It also became abundantly 
clear that the Germans had no intention of abolishing the 
collectives. They soon perceived their value as a means of 
draining food supplies from the villages; knowing little of 
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Russian village life, they preferred to deal not with millions 
of small economic units but with large agricultural organiza- 
tions. They drove thousands of peasants and masses of cattle 
from the villages, while being unable to provide the Russian 
villages with machines and gasoline. Only in rare instances, 
by way of rewarding individual villages for acts of collabora- 
tion, did they grant special permission to break up collec- 
tives into individual holdings. Such occasions of division of 
land were marked by great celebrations, prayer meetings, 
military music, and other signs of general rejoicing. 

Some pro-German illusions that might have existed in the 
minds of peasants in occupied territories were quickly shat- 
tered, while in the unoccupied regions, particularly in the 
east and in Asia, there was experienced the beginning of that 
typical wartime prosperity which is tantamount to impov- 
erishment; a rise in the prices of foodstuffs sold in the “free 
market,” with corresponding huge profits. Even before the 
war, peasants were permitted by law to sell their meat, milk, 
butter, and lard in the cities. This trade had been small in 
comparison with that conducted by the state, but in view of 
the terrific wartime shortages it assumed significance for the 
elements of the population that could pay high prices. 

Prices increased with the catastrophic speed that character- 
izes periods of food shortage. City dwellers would hasten to 
offer hundreds and thousands of rubles for lard, meats, and 
potatoes; others, less prosperous, were frequently compelled 
to sell their clothing and domestic furnishings in illegal city 
markets at high prices in order to buy food. Peasants who 
went to the cities with small supplies of their products would 
return home with thousands of rubles in their pockets. 

Who was the winner in this competition between 'city 
and village? The urban population was naturally irritated 
by the peasants’ “avarice.” “The villages are waxing rich 
on the misery of the people,” the cities complained. 

The peasants were amassing huge quantities of paper 
rubles. At times they understood the unreality of this wealth: 
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“we give the cities goods and get paid in worthless paper”; 
at other times they made purchases with this money, but 
there was little to buy. The government endeavored to re- 
assure them by pointing out that the state, which would con- 
tinue to dispose of the bulk of commodities after the war, 
would sell to them at stable, relatively low prices, and that 
the peasants would be able to buy these goods in large quan- 
tities with their accumulated money, thus making a large 
profit. But such arguments were unconvincing in the light 
of the hard experience gained in Russian and other European 
inflations in the past. 

The peasants were also urged to invest their accumulated 
savings in government loans, and huge amounts flowed into 
the State Treasury, accompanied by letters expressing de- 
votion to Stalin. All this was pictured as a purely voluntary 
patriotic campaign. Letters from peasant millionaires were 
published in the Soviet press as manifestations of peasant 
patriotism. 

At the same time, the collectives continued to supply the 
cities and the army to the extent of their ability; in many 
cases they did so beyond thek means. Whenever the gov- 
ernment was confronted with instances of extreme need, 
the respective divisions of the party’s committees would 
call upon its organizations in the villages to launch a cam- 
paign of patriotic offerings for the cities in the guise of 
voluntary contributions. 

Such has been the strange picture of peasant activiti^ 
during the war: self-sacrifice on the part of peasants in uni- 
form; doubt and frequent hesitation on the part of their 
people at home; the delivery of large supplies to the cities 
and the army, both by collectives and individuals; the in- 
vestment of part of the money in bonds for the benefit of the 
state. 

Viewed as a whole, the picture may seem incongruous, but 
such it is. The peasantry remains what it has al-ways been — 
the chief material source of great armies and supplies. As ever, 
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it gives to the state, without adequate compensation, its 
labor, its products, and its sons. But, as was the case for cen- 
turies, the peasantry remains deprived of its own independ- 
ent poHtical or other organizations. There have been many 
stormy outbreaks of protest, but they have all died down, and 
obediently, silently, and frequently against its own interests, 
the peasantry continues to meet all the demands of the state. 

During the war expectations were voiced in Russia as well 
as abroad that a kind of new NEP, a private economy for 
peasants, would be allowed and encouraged by the govern- 
ment, at least for a certain time and in the areas of former 
German occupation. By the end of the war crops in those 
regions had reached a low, and the state was unable to 
furnish either machinery or horses to improve the situa- 
tion. Was it not natural to expect a liberalization of the 
strict kolkhoz system in line with the then prevalent general 
political course (such as emphasizing nationahsm, reopening 
of churches, and similar changes) ? 

In 1945 the sown area in the liberated territories amounted 
to 69 per cent of the prewar acreage; crops were of course 
at an even lower level. In 1946 the acreage naturally in- 
creased; in Byelorussia, for example, it was officially re- 
ported to have reached 95 per cent of the prewar area (10 
per cent of which was sown with UNRRA seeds). But a 
further increase was well-nigh impossible because of the 
widespread lack of fertilizer, horses, and agricultural equip- 
ment. The cattle, herds, and horses of the kolkhozes “had to 
be recreated anew,” the magazine Bolshevik stated; they 
had been almost totally annihilated. The kolkhozes had 
lost millions of men, and the loss of manpower (before the 
war 63 per cent and during the war 25 to 30 per cent of 
these workers were males) was not made good in 1945-46. 
The yield per acre had diminished considerably. Many a 
kolkhoz was slowly disintegrating; and they tended to serve 
mainly state needs. The members were losing interest in 
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kolkhoz agriculture and instead turned their main attention 
to their small private plots. This was officially conceded to 
be true in large areas, such as the Kuibyshev Region, Uzbeki- 
stan, and others. “A weakening of the kolkhozes” was re- 
ported.® Still more profound was the crisis in the Ukraine, 
where under the Germans many a kolkhoz had disintegrated 
and private peasant economy re-emerged. 

But the government did not choose to follow the road of 
pro-peasant “liberalism” and NEP. Restoration and strength- 
ening of the kolkhoz system became the immediate program 
for the postwar period. Party groups in the villages were 
instructed not to relax the system established before the 
war; moreover, certain wartime measures, such as obligatory 
work for the kolkhoz, were to remain in effect after the war. 
Privately owned cattle were to be “commandeered” for the 
collectives. 

The only exception to this policy was permitted in the 
newly acquired areas — the Baltic States, former eastern 
Poland, and Bessarabia. Kolkhozes had never existed in these 
western regions of postwar Russia — not even during the 
short period between 1939 and 1941 when these lands had 
belonged to the Soviet Union. The local peasantry was 
promised that the incorporation into the Soviet Union would 
not lead to the collectivization of agriculture. More im- 
portant than this promise was the fact that at the end of 
the war the Soviet Government was in no condition to pro- 
vide the agriculture of these new areas with the materials 
and equipment it needed for rehabilitation. Thus the private 
peasant economy was left intact. But there can be no doubt 
that this exception is considered a purely temporary ex- 
pedient and the universal kolkhoz system will be extended 
to these regions as soon as practicable. 

While these territories with the not inconsiderable popu- 
. lation of 20 to 2 5 million still live on the basis of private peas- 
ant economy, the rest of the Soviet State is already in the 

5. Bolshevik) 1946, no. 5. 
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throes of a new “strengthening of the kolkhoz system” — 
meaning a new tightening of discipline, obligatory labor, and 
deliveries of produce to the state. 

Should Russia experience any great domestic upheavals in 
the near future, the peasantry will not initiate them. It has at 
present neither the strength nor the ability nor the experience 
for any poUtical initiative. The most it can do is to throw 
the weight of its influence on the side of an opposition move- 
ment after an upheaval, though without playing any inde- 
pendent role. New upheavals would be certain to affect the 
villages and lead to the restoration of an individual peasant 
economy in place of collectives. A new division of the land 
would become inevitable in the event of violent political 
clashes, and regardless of the programs put forward by the 
conflicting elements. 

But should developments take a less violent form, without 
a popular revolution or counterrevolution, events in the vil- 
lages would take a different turn. Under such circumstances 
the state would retain its authority, and its requirements 
would continue to play an important role. The develop- 
ment of the agricultural economy would then proceed along 
evolutionary lines — through gradual expansion, for example, 
of individual peasant holdings at the expense of the collec- 
tives, the lowering of prices of commodities manufactured 
in the cities, the reduction of taxes, and granting the peasants 
the right to expand their activities in any direction. The final 
effect would be the same, as in the first instance — a redis- 
tribution of land. 

The interests of the peasantry, however silent and obedi- 
ent though it may be, are bound to assert themselves very 
loudly in any political crisis. It will long continue to make 
up the most numerous section of the Russian people. And 
the economic requirements of the state and nation demand > 
the speediest possible solution of the problem presented by 
Russia’s hundred million pariahs. 
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FORCED LABOR 

I T is indeed extraordinary that one should feel obliged to 
begin a chapter about a numerous social class of a great 
country by demonstrating that it exists and constitutes 
one of the most important factors in the development of the 
nation’s economy in general and of its industry in particular. 
But the conscious blindness of some and the false information 
disseminated by others have contributed to the fact that this 
class remains a mystery to many readers. 

To be sure many books and personal memoirs have been 
written on the subject but there are, of course, no official 
data. Much that is pertinent has been mentioned in the past 
two or three years by American and British correspondents. 
For example, here is what Quentin Reynolds wrote in 1942 
in Only the Stars Are Neutral: 

“A few miles outside of Kuibyshev we passed one of the 
big concentration camps reserved for political prisoners. 
Beyond that we saw a long line of them working on a new 
road. There were about 800 of them . . . On their faces 
there was no sign of hope. A few soldiers with rifles guarded 
them carelessly, for there was no place for them to run. Steele 
and I looked at each other and winced ... We winced, I 
t hink, because these 800 prisoners were women.” 

In 1943, upon his return from Russia, Wendell Willkie 
published a series of articles as well as his book. He refrained 
from saying anything very unfavorable to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; nevertheless, he recalled the astonishment he had 
felt when, after visiting some Russian cities, he had failed to 
find a concentration camp in the suburbs of Yakutsk, an 
exception to the rule: 
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“We drove into Yakutsk in a heavy black Soviet limousine. 
Between the airfield and the town we looked for the usual 
concentration camp we have seen in some other cities — half 
barbed wire fences, with sentry boxes at the corners. But 
there was none, or at least we never came across it.” 

Walter Graebner, an objective and accurate correspond- 
ent, reported in Round Trip to Russia: 

“On the way we passed hundreds of . . . barracks in- 
habited by labor battahons and political prisoners. It is im- 
possible to get any accurate reports as to the number of 
prisoners, why they were arrested, etc. In many places I 
noticed high roofed platfoims, on which rifle-bearing guards 
stood to see that no one escaped.” 

In Blind Date 'with Mars Alice Moats tells of a conversa- 
tion with a Soviet citizen, who said to her: 

“ ‘Do you realize that as a result of the great purge, there 
is not one person in this country who has not either been 
locked up himself or has had some member of his family in 
a concentration camp? Right now there are some fifteen mil- 
lion people in work-camps and prisons!’ Later a person in a 
position to obtain accurate figures set the number at twenty 
millions.” 

The English journalist, Philip Jordan, who calls his book 
Russian Qlory, writes: 

“It was at Ryazan that we saw something which, had I 
seen it at home, would have filled me with indignation and 
disgust, but which, because its victims seemed not to care or 
to object, was no concern of mine. Standing beside our train 
was a long line of flat cars intercepted here and there by 
barren prison vans. On the flat track opposite our window 
were perhaps thirty women guarded by an NKVD man 
with a tommy-gun. They were squatting like dummies there, 
and had not moved for hours, for against their exposed flanks 
the first snows of winter had driven, and there they now 
rested. One of the women had a baby in her arms . . . The 
others were monoliths of sorrow hatched rudely out of some 
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shabby but enduring stone. There was something terrible 
about them. They looked like the last inhabitants of a world 
they could remember to have once been populated by a race 
of happy men who existed no longer.” 

The correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Walter Kerr, tells in his book, The Russian Army, of the re- 
ception received in Murmansk by the large convoy in which 
he arrived in Russia: 

“As we came alongside the pier we saw hundreds of Rus- 
sian workmen waiting to unlash the planes from our decks 
and to hoist the tanks from our holds. 

“ ‘Let’s give them a cheer! ’ shouted one of our Scotsmen, 
and after the men had cheered they stared in amazement at 
the blank, disinterested faces of the Russians on the dock. 
There was perhaps a half minute of awful silence, and then 
the mouth of the Scotsman hardened and he screamed out, 
‘All right. Go to hell then! ’ And he turned his back and went 
below, followed by the rest of the crew. A few hours later 
we found out why the Russians had failed to aclmowledge 
the cheer. They were prison laborers, far from their homes, 
guarded by police with rifles and fixed bayonets. I suppose 
they did not care whether any country sends supplies to 
Russia.” 

The British economist Leonard Hubbard, who has studied 
labor conditions in Russia, remarks: _ 

“The quantity of labor at the disposal of the GPU in 
their various convict camps throughout the USSR ran into 
millions . . . The use of convict labor in the ’30s has certain 
similarities with the use of serf and forced labor by Peter I. 

Hubbard estimates the number of prisoners in Soviet 
concentration camps at “millions.” There are, of course, no 
accurate figures. Those we have are subject to violent fluc- 
tuations. Reports current in Soviet Russia place the num- 
ber at 1 5 to 20 million. These reports are the sources of Mss 
Moats’s information cited above. But neither the Russian 
people nor those abroad can possibly have a clear idea 
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of the situation. The subject is veiled in deep secrecy. 

The late Polish Socialist Victor Alter spent about two 
years in Soviet jails as a political prisoner. He was released 
through the amnesty granted to Poles in 1941 and lived in 
Kuibyshev for several months before his execution in De- 
cember of the same year. Alter was intensely interested in 
the subject of concentration camp prisoners. He concluded 
that their number was between 8 and 12 million. On the 
other hand, a person who until recently had been an inmate 
of a concentration camp in northern European Russia, writes 
in a report as yet unpublished: 

“Soviet officials contradicted sharply the statement that 
the figure [of prisoners] was above 20 million, but they did 
not object to a figure within the limit of 20 million.” 

The American engineer John Littlepage, who was em- 
ployed by the Soviet Gold Trust in Siberia for a period of 
ten years, until 1937, estimated the number of forced-labor 
workers as “from one to five million,” and stated that “the 
recent purges, which affected hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons, undoubtedly added to the labor army.” 

Boris Souvarine, French authority on Russia, in his biog- 
raphy of Stalin, estimated the number of prisoners in con- 
centration camps at 5 million, exclusive of forced-labor 
groups such as “inhabitants of isolation camps and the exiles.” 
As of 1937, he declared, “15 million condemned in the vari- 
ous categories would probaWy be the number most in accord 
with the facts.” 

Victor Kravchenko, in his / Chose Freedom, reports that 
“in official circles, twenty millions became the accepted esti- 
mate of this [prisoner] labor reservoir; the estimate did not 
include the boys and girls forcibly torn away from their 
parents and assigned to regions and industries in which man- 
power shortages were sharpest. The war industries of the 
USSR rested primarily on slave labor.” 

In 1945 the Polish authors, Sylvester Mora and Peter 
Zwiemiak, published a book. La Justice Sovietique, which 
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includes numerous firsthand reports of former prisoners of 
Russian labor camps. The authors of this well-documented 
book reject all exaggerated estimates of the population of 
the labor camps, by prisoners and guards alike, and reach the 
conclusion that the 38 camps known to them include a total 
of 9,500,000 prisoners; a multimde of smaller camps situated 
outside these larger units may contain another five million 
men and women. “We are convinced that the number of 15 
million prisoners is rather modest for the years 1940-42.” 

The official census returns for 1937 have not been pub- 
lished at all, and of the remrns for 1939 only a few smn- 
marized figures appeared. They include, naturally, no indica- 
tion as to the labor camps. In statistical tables these inmates, 
as well as all other groups of exiled or deported people, are 
registered just as “Wage Earners” in addition to officials and 
free workers. From 1934 to 1939 members of this wage- 
earners group, with their families, allegedly increased at a 
rate which even in the Soviet Union is impossible: from 45 
to 84 million. The veil has not been lifted so far, but there 
can hardly be any doubt that the inclusion of all deported 
people in the great class of wage earners in 1939 is partly 
responsible for the statistical miracle. 

At any rate, whatever the actual number of workers under 
the forced labor system may be, it is equivalent to the popula- 
tion of a country like Yugoslavia, or Czechoslovakia, or the 
Argentine, and it is certainly not less than the population of 
Australia. The number of people subject to forced labor is 
not less and is probably greater than the total number of in- 
dustrial workers at liberty in Russia. 

LABOR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF CORRECTION 

This extraordinary historical phenomenon of the creation of 
a great social class by the methods of exile, imprisonment, 
^nd compulsion has had its ideological inception in high prin- 
ciples of humanity and love of one’s neighbor. Faith in labor. 
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in the enlightening effect of labor, in the correction of the 
human being through labor, in treatment of criminals by 
the therapeutic use of labor, the appeal of the all-embracing 
poetry of labor, gave rise to concepts in Soviet Russia which 
ultimately found expression in hard and bitter experience. 
One can think of no greater paradox than this transforma- 
tion of the most advanced ideas of the science and morals of 
recent centuries into a cruel system of compulsory labor 
for millions. 

The road to hell is paved with good intentions. The con- 
temporary world is given to forgetting rapidly and it no 
longer remembers the furor and resentment provoked, before 
the revolution, by the soul-shattering description of life in 
Russian prisons and places of exile; few, indeed, remember 
George Kennan and his Siberia and Exile, the books of Emil 
Dillon, Peter Kropotkin, and the thousands of pamphlets and 
articles published in the world press concerning the suffer- 
ings, horrors, the barbarism practiced in Russian prisons. 
Until 1917 the Russian penal regime occupied an increasingly 
prominent place in the political literature of the world, as 
the Russian revolutionary movement expanded and thou- 
sands of intellectuals, writers, and political leaders passed 
tlirough the gates of Russian jails. 

However, the number of prisoners in the old Russian ka- 
torga (penal servitude) was much smaller than in the Cor- 
rective Labor Camps today. In 1900-05 there were 15,000 
such prisoners; in 1910, 28,742; in 1913, 32,757, with only 
5,000 political prisoners. 

All members of the Bolshevik old guard had experienced 
imprisonment, and like all other revolutionists, they had 
reached the firm conviction of the need of radical prison re- 
form: abolition of the accursed katorga, of “prison com- 
panies”; the need of humane treatment of prisoners, as long 
as prisons remained necessary for a short “period of transi- 
tion”; the recognition of the human rights and human dignity 
of prisoners. The principle generally accepted was “correc- 
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tion rather than punishment.” And labor in prisons was con- 
sidered to be the best means of correction. Systematic work, 
particularly for professional criminals, was regarded as good 
training for a useful social life, because it made possible the 
acquisition of new habits, of technical skills, and facilitated 
the criminal’s transformation into a useful member of so- 
ciety. These ideas, derived from the non-Communist science 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, had been incorpo- 
rated in the general ideology of Bolshevism, whose leaders 
wrote the word “labor” in capital letters, a word that played 
the role of a universal moral principle. The basic program 
of Bolshevism guaranteed to all “the right to work,” and 
only those who toiled were to enjoy political rights: “He 
who toils not shah not eat.” • 

The penal policy of Bolshevism constitutes perhaps the 
most interesting monument of the early years of the Soviet 
regime: it was a striking mixture of the cruel “Red terror” 
and liberal concern for the “care of prisoners.” Occasionally, 
innocent people — even hundreds of them — ^were executed, 
but those who escaped execution could reasonably hope to 
be released from prison. The famous Cheka, which later 
developed into the all-powerful OGPU, at first had no right 
of sentencing prisoners but merely had the duty of conduct- 
ing preliminary investigations; the sentences were imposed 
by special tribunals, which as early as two months after 
Lenin’s assumption of power had received the right of con- 
demning prisoners to “corrective labor.” 

But the first years, judging by decrees and official instruc- 
tions, were marked by the highest, most humane intentions. 
According to instructions promulgated in 1918, a prisoner, 
while “obliged to do physical labor,” received compensation 
commensurate with trade-union wage scales, including over- 
time pay. The laws for the protection of working women and 
minors, and for inspection of industrial plants were pro- 
claimed applicable to prisons as well. Vocational traimng of 
prisoners was made obligatory. It was forbidden to address 
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prisoners with the familiar “thou”; prisoners were permitted 
to smoke; occasionally they were granted “leaves” and were 
permitted to Hve in private quarters; finally, it was intended 
to make wide use of the parole system. 

“Punishment must be devoid of any semblance of torture 
and must not subject the prisoner to useless and unnecessary 
suffering,” declared the Commissariat of Justice in a docu- 
ment issued in the heat of the civil war, in December, 1919. 

Concentration camps, first introduced in the autumn of 
1918, were intended for “the counterrevolutionary bour- 
geoisie.” But at the same time, the Communist Party Con- 
gress (March, 1919) adopted a program calling for the re- 
placement of prisons by corrective establishments, reaffirm- 
ing the principle that “labor is the chief method of correc- 
tion and training.” Recalling the French revolution and 
Voltaire — “make a man diligent and he will be honest” — 
the promulgated reforms called for abolition of “fetters, 
handcuffs, sohtary confinement, deprivation of food, inter- 
views through bars.” 

The criminal code of 1922, seeking to draw a contrast with 
the capitalist world, limited imprisonment to a maximum of 
ten years. This was more humane as compared not only with 
old Russia but with the most democratic countries. Regard- 
ing the United States, in particular, Soviet textbooks and lec- 
tures on criminology sought to expose the cruelties of its 
prisons and drew comparisons between the principles — ^the 
principles, to be sure, not the practice — of the American and 
Soviet penal systems. All this was sincere at that time: the 
Soviet leaders believed that the time was not far distant when 
crime would quickly decline in Russia, the prison popula- 
tion would be radically reduced, and the penal system would 
become the model for the entire world. 

Meanwhile practice remained strangely remote from prin- 
ciple. The civil war had ended but the prison population 
grew from year to year, and rather rapidly. The police ap- 
paratus, political and criminal, was expanding and becoming 
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more efEcient; new types of punishable offenses made their 
appearance. In 1922 the prison population totaled 57,200; 
in 1927 it was 122,700. In 1929 it rose to 242,000. The num- 
ber of administrative punishments imposed (i.e., without 
trial) increased sixfold from 1923 to 1926. The prisons be- 
came congested, for there was room for only 80,000 persons. 

And with the end of the ’twenties the government en- 
tirely ceased publishing figures concerning the number of 
prisoners in jails and concentration camps. 

Still greater was the disappointment with respect to educa- 
tion and training of prisoners. Neither resolutions of party 
congresses, nor articles in the press, nor the instructions of 
the Commissariat of Justice, nor direct court orders found 
any expression in practice. There were no workshops in 
most prisons and the few that did exist were without tools 
and equipment. Moreover, there was still much unemploy- 
ment at the end of the ’twenties and any increase in prison 
labor naturally reduced the available job opportunities for 
the unemployed. In some instances sentences of forced labor 
were carried out fictitiously: the prisoners remained at 
work at their former places of employment, spending their 
nights in jail, and were eventually released altogether be- 
cause of the prison congestion. These privileges were not 
accorded to political prisoners, however. 

According to ofiicial figures only a third of forced labor 
sentences were carried out at the end of the ’twenties, despite 
considerable efforts to put them into effect. 

THE FIRST LABOR CAMPS 

The first real Corrective Labor Camp appeared in 1923 and 
soon became the model for many such camps. Modest in 
size, it was established on the Solovetsky Islands, in the White 
Sea. The inmates of the Archangel concentration camp were 
transferred to this new institution. Unlike most prisons, the 
Solovetsky camp was placed from the very beginning under 
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the authority of the OGPU. It was shortly abbreviated to 
SLON — the Russian initials for “Northern Forced Labor 
Camps for Special Assignment.” Its location in the far north 
had the advantage of requiring only a small guard, because 
escape was almost impossible, and the distance from all 
centers, especially those abroad, permitted the introduction 
of a rigorous regime which in an even harsher form became 
the rule in the ’thirties. 

The Solovetsky camp had 6,000 prisoners in the middle 
’twenties, a figure which remained stationary until 1926- 
27. Most of the prisoners were “politicals,” i.e., members of 
non-Communist parties, priests and monks, professors, “nep- 
men,” and many lawyers of nepmen. So-called “wreckers” 
appeared somewhat later, as did hunger strilcers from other 
prisons, and “anecdotists,” that is, persons exiled for spread- 
ing political anecdotes critical of the Soviet regime and its 
leaders. Then came many Trotskyites and other Com- 
munist dissidents. From 1928 on the number of “campers” 
increased rapidly to 30,000; soon the Solovetsky camp and 
adjacent annexes expanded, part of it toward the mainland. 
In 1929 the Northern Camp Administration embraced seven 
concentration camps, of which the Solovetsky camp was 
only one. The total population of these northern camps on 
May 1, 1930, was 662,257, according to N. Kiselev, a former 
OGPU official. This figure is confirmed from other sources. 

At first the northern camps had no great economic signifi- 
cance, and originally they had no economic aims. Because of 
cHmatic conditions there was no agriculture on the Solovet- 
slty Islands, the prisoners being occupied primarily in lum- 
bering and fishing. But this type of forced labor no longer 
had any relation to the idyl prescribed by the Corrective 
Labor Code. Trade-union wage scales, the eight-hour day, 
and labor inspections no longer existed. In reality, it repre- 
sented the revival of the old Russian system of hard penal 
labor under a cruel, uninhibited administrative regime. Food 
supplies from the mainland arrived irregularly and were 
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always inadequate; in the matter of clothing the situation 
was even worse. The death rate through cold, disease, and 
suicides was very high. Kiselev reports 1 83 ,490 deaths for the 
five-year period of 1925-29. Particularly difficult was the 
situation of the comparatively small number of women. “I 
did not know a single woman [in the camps] , unless she was 
old, who in the end had failed to give herself to the Chekists,” 
writes Kiselev. “Otherwise, she would quickly and inevitably 
perish.” 

The years 1929-30, which divide the history of the Soviet 
regime as a whole into two parts in the sphere of policy, 
economics, and ideology, also mark a turning point in the 
history of the concentration camps. It was the period of the 
second revolution, and its reverberations were felt in the 
most remote human settlements. From the initial experi- 
mental labor camps of the ’twenties there developed a great 
class of forced labor at the beginning of the ’thirties. 

Many factors contributed to this process. The vast program 
of industrialization, begun in 1928, required huge numbers 
of additional workers, such as industry did not have at its 
disposal. The construction of railways, highways, and canals, 
which constituted a very substantial element of the various 
Five-Year Plans, required millions of workers, largely un- 
skilled. The production of lumber for export had to be 
stepped up considerably because of the decline in production 
of wheat and oil, formerly the chief commodities of Russian 
export, due to the mechanization and collectivization of 
agriculture. It was hard to enlist workers voluntarily for 
the difficult jobs of metal, mineral, and coal mining in the 
far north and east. New industrial centers were being built 
in the east, particularly in Asia — Magnitogorsk, Kuzbas, and 
others. Everywhere there was the problem of recruiting 
masses of unsldlled labor for the speedy construction of new 
cities. Finally, as part of the war-preparedness program, it 
was necessary to build new railway lines, many airdromes, 
barracks, thousands of miles of military roads, and much else. 
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Where were the necessary labor forces for all this construc- 
tion to be obtained in the face of the labor shortage in the 
expanding plants and factories? 

But then came the collectivization of agriculture, which 
the government coupled directly with the “liquidation of 
the kulaks.” This liquidation, as we have seen, meant the 
exile of miUions of peasants from the villages to forced labor. 
The collectivization campaign continued for four to five 
years, from 1929 to 1934. The enormous network of Cor- 
rective Labor Camps developed precisely during that pe- 
riod. BuUt on the Solovetsky model, they now became an 
economic enterprise of first-class importance. Their boss, the 
OGPU, became the greatest employer in the USSR and in 
the world: not a single branch of heavy industry, not even 
the Commissariat of Heavy Industry or the Commissariat of 
Transport, commanded such an army of “hands” as was at 
the disposal of the OGPU at the beginning of the ’thirties. 

To meet the problem of the increased need of labor power, 
the government passed new legislation and issued a number 
of new instructions. In 1928 the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars intensified the “measures against hostile class ele- 
ments.” In November, 1929, it decided to alter radically the 
entire penal system, to abolish imprisonment in general as 
a means of punishment in favor of the system of Corrective 
Labor Institutions. The Soviet of People’s Commissars 
ordered that all those “sentenced to deprivation of liberty 
for a period of more than three years be exiled to Corrective 
Labor Camps in distant parts of the USSR”; those sentenced 
to shorter terms were to be sent to Corrective Labor Colonies 
(reserved, as a lighter measure of punishment, “for toilers 
only”) . Judges were strictly forbidden henceforth to mete 
out short prison sentences without hard labor. 

The consequences made themselves felt immediately. In 
1927 hard-labor sentences totaled 18.6 per cent; three years 
later they rose to 56.5 per cent. Short-term sentences in 
1927 were 32.1 per cent; in 1930, 1.9 per cent. Limited depri- 
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vations of liberty amounted to 8 per cent in 1927, and only 
2.6 per cent in 1930. Publication of the actual number of 
sentences was discontinued because of the enormous totals. 
The population of the forced labor camps grew rapidly. 

The general political climate became intensely grim. In 
August, 1932, the government promulgated a law concern- 
ing the “protection of state property,” characterized by un- 
precedented severity and directed principally against peasants 
who refused to turn over their property to collectives. The 
punishment prescribed for violations was either death or 
“deprivation of liberty for not less than ten years.” This 
law was very widely applied, but the exact number of sen- 
tences remained unknown. In the midst of this stream of 
repressions, P. Postyshev declared in behalf of the Central 
Committee of the party at a congress of lawyers in 1931, 
“We will retain our penal system in all its ruthlessness, our 
repressions, our measures of suppression agamst the class 
enemy.” 

In July, 1934, the former OGPU was transformed into 
the NKVD, under which there was organized immediately 
the Chief Administration of Corrective Labor Camps and 
Labor Settlements (GULAG), whose duty it was to ad- 
minister the many growing forced labor camps. The NKVD 
was vested with the right “to order without trial expulsions, 
exile, and imprisonment in Corrective Labor Camps for a 
period of not more than five years.” A year later the NKVD 
was given charge of the construction of all highways. To put 
the police in charge of highway construction may appear 
incomprehensible in the United States, but it is quite natural 
in Russia under the present conditions. 

SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENT 

This regime of ruthlessness operated in the same direction 
as the general trend of collectivization and industrializa- 
tion. In 1928, as far as can be established, the class of forced 
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labor was about 30,000; in 1930, about 650,000; and in 
1934-35 it was probably between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. 

These numbers continued to grow, in some years quite 
rapidly. They included: first, ordinary criminals, formerly 
maintained in prisons; second, kulaks, whose numbers were 
particularly large after 193 1-3 2 ; third, participants in peasant 
mutinies, which at times had swept entire regions, and all 
of whose inhabitants suifered exile; fourth, “counterrevolu- 
tionists,” i.e., members of non-Communist parties and sym- 
pathizers; fifth, Communist-oppositionists, who comprise a 
very large number of exiles, particularly in the period of 
the great purge of 1936-38; sixth, national groups, exiled as 
a whole as a preventive measure, such as Soviet citizens of 
Polish nationality in the middle ’thirties (after Poland’s rap- 
prochement with Germany) ; ^ this category also includes 
Germans (Soviet citizens) exiled from various regions of 
European Russia and Siberia, especially after the beginning 
of the Russo-German war.- Added to the categories of exiles 
mentioned were “socially hostile elements” in the newly oc- 
cupied regions in 1939-40. Over 1,000,000 were exiled from 
eastern Poland and hundreds of thousands from the Baltic 
States and Bessarabia. In addition there was the systematic 
exile of the population residing along the frontiers, as on 
the Finnish border, and from many places along the Polish 
border; in other places, too, where fortifications were in the 
course of construction, tens of thousands of civilians ' were 
driven to the east and north. 

In addition to these principal groups comprising the basic 
mass of forced labor, there were numbers of Chinese brought 
to the labor camps from the Far Eastern frontier, Greeks 
from the Crimea and the Black Sea region; Kazakhs, Uzbeks, 
Tadzhiks from central Asia; Turks and Armenians from 
the Turkish and Iranian borderlands; “speculators” (black- 

1. There were approximately 626,000 Poles in Soviet Russia, but it is not 
known whether all or only a part of this Polish population was exiled. 

2. Germans in the Soviet Union numbered 1,423,000. 
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market traders), smugglers, persons guilty of misusing state 
funds, of whom there were many in the ’thirties; and finally 
many former employees of the OGPU-NKVD. 

From aU the foregoing it is apparent that there have been 
and are various categories of forced labor in Soviet Russia. 
Some have been condemned to direct exile; others are sen- 
tenced to Corrective Labor Camps; there are many groups 
sentenced not by the courts but exiled by way of precau- 
tionary action, such as those moved from frontier regions. 
Living conditions of the last category, that of the so-called 
“special migrants” and “voluntary migrants,” are much more 
tolerable than those of the first-mentioned group. Of the 
national groups, for example, exiled to the east after the oc- 
cupation of the Baltic States and eastern Poland, about one 
third were sent as prisoners to labor camps, while the rest 
were domiciled, without sentence, in other camps. The “aris- 
tocrats” among those condemned to forced labor are^ not 
required to live in camps but may have their own private 
quarters, under strict supervision of the MVD; ® frequently 
they are separated from their families. Because of the ad- 
vantages they enjoy they come closer, however, to the class 
of free wage earners. At the opposite pole of the forced-labor 
system are the inmates of Corrective Labor Camps in the 
north. 

All of them constitute a gigantic reservoir of manpower 
for the Soviet economy. 

THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

The great projects carried out during the period of the 
Five-Year Plans were executed on the basis of the experi- 
ence obtained through the Solovetsky labor camp. In 1930 
it was decided to build the gigantic W^hite Sea— Baltic Canal, 
the project being entrusted to Henrikh Yagoda, the no- 

3. In March, 1946, the NKVD (People’s Commissariat for Internal Af- 
fairs) became the MVD (Ministry for Internal Affairs). 
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torious chief of the OGPU (executed in 1938). The work 
began in November, 1931, and was completed in 1933-34; 
the number of workers employed in the concluding period 
— all of them recruited from the labor camps — was nearly 
300,000. The canal is situated along the Finnish border; 
some of the workers managed to escape across that frontier, 
and, in the middle ’thirties, made public descriptions of life 
in the labor camps; these writings, checked against one an- 
other, presented what seems to be a clear picture of the 
situation. 

Thus, for example, a French engineer employed in Russia 
and sentenced to forced labor, having managed to escape 
across the Finnish border, published in the French magazine 
Etudes a detailed description of the conditions of life and 
work in the construction of the White Sea-Baltic Canal; 
his account coincides with many other descriptions. 

“More than 200,000 prisoners were employed on the proj- 
ect,” he writes. “More than 50,000 died during a period of 
a year and a half. The work day was eleven hours. There 
were no Sundays or any days of rest. Interruptions occurred 
only during transfers of workers from one camp to another. 
The work tasks were set very high, and food rations very 
low. Those who carried out their prescribed task received 
800 grams [29 ounces] of bread daily; those whose perform- 
ance was only half of the prescribed norm received 300 grams 
[ 1 1 ounces] . Besides bread, a watery soup and salt fish were 
the only foods. Most of the work was done by hand, without 
mechanical appliances. Despite the terrible Karelian cold, 
prisoners were forbidden to build camp fires: ‘You can warm 
up by worMng!’ they were told. This camp was named by 
the prisoners ‘Hell of Ice.’ I myself saw dead people who had 
been frozen with axes or saws in their hands. From 25 to 30 
men died daily in winter. Responsibility for discipline was 
placed collectively upon each company; if a prisoner escaped 
the rest were punished by extension of their terms of service. 
Those caught escaping were shot.” 
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From a purely economic point of view the project was a 
success; the canal, 142 miles long, was completed on schedule, 
including many dikes, locks, dams, etc. The cost was com- 
paratively low — 95,000,000 rubles — ^which is not surprising 
considering the form of labor employed. The canal was 
named the Stalin Canal, and its official opening was marked 
by a great celebration, widely publicized in the press. Some 
fifteen Soviet writers wrote enthusiastic articles, emphasizing 
the social significance of the project in regard to the labor 
employed — ^the transformation of criminals into useful mem- 
bers or society. Some prisoners, particularly genuine crim- 
inals, spoke and wrote about the beneficent efects they had 
experienced under the fatherly influence of the OGPU — 
in the hope of obtaining clemency. When Maxim Gorky 
visited the project, the prisoners assembled to greet him sang 
the following lines; 

We are prisoners of a free land 

Where there is neither suffering nor torture. 

We are not being punished, but reformed. 

This is no mystery, no secret. 

And, indeed, 72,000 prisoners — all of them criminals — 
were amnestied upon completion of the project. 

The policy of “reforging” camp inmates became a promi- 
nent theme of Soviet press propaganda; in reality, this was 
an attempt to soothe the consciences of those who were com- 
pelled to witness the monstrous expansion of forced labor in 
Soviet Russia. The policy of “reforging” was put forward 
to justify the severity of the system, the extremely difficult 
conditions of life and work, and the actual revival of the 
old katorga. Camp papers published for the benefit of the 
prisoners by the prisoners themselves bore the title “Re- 
forging.” “Our principle,” wrote thieves and robbers, “is; 
We give everything, we demand nothing.” Also; 

Our slogan is— forget the past. 

Drop your former habits; 
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Forget all dives and wine 
And drills and master keys; 

Get into the ranks of toiling men 
In the battle for the Five-Year Plan. 

For the outside world and for the Russian public, in par- 
ticular, this was to serve as a moral justification of the new 
institution. 

Simultaneously with the construction of the White Sea- 
Baltic Canal, and particularly after its completion, the gov- 
ernment launched a number of other projects. Among these 
was the Moscow- Volga Canal, technically a very complex 
undertaking, with pumping stations, hydroelectric works, 
and river depots. In 1932 this project was placed under the 
OGPU. Construction began in 1933 and was completed in 
1937. About 200,000 workers were employed. Upon com- 
pletion of the project, 55,000 prisoner-workers were released 
before expiration of their terms in view of their successful 
“reforging.” 

At the same time (1923-33) other projects were under 
way in the Vishera camps, in the Urals, where 300,000 
workers were employed. Other great projects were also 
under construction, including chemical works on the Bere- 
zina, the great Siberian-Turkestan railroad, and the Baikal- 
Amur road. Construction was also under way in the Kuznetsk 
region in western Siberia, where a new industrial base was 
being established: coal and iron mines were opened in an 
almost deserted area without housing or workers; the popula- 
tion of this area grew from 128,000 to 770,000 within a pe- 
riod of eight years. An additional track of the trans-Siberian 
railroad was being laid to meet the military needs of the Far 
East. The government’s task of establishing a separate sup- 
ply system for the Far Eastern armies to make them as 
independent as possible of European industry required 
millions of hands. Added to all these projects were many 
others, including new mines, lumber mills, military works. 
Toward the end of the ’thirties a network of forced-labor 
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camps embracing an enormous population was spread over 
northern Russia, particularly in the Archangel, Vologda, 
Olonetsk, and Kem areas, and the prisoners were employed 
on the great railroad construction from Kotlas to Vorkuta. 
There were also many camps in western and eastern 
Siberia. 

Early in the ’thirties new gold deposits were discovered 
in northeast Siberia, and soon a network of labor camps 
emerged in this region. Conditions of climate and distances 
from inhabited settlements made them the hardest of all 
Soviet camps, fraught with the gravest danger to the lives 
of the prisoners. 

In February, 1932, the steamer Sakhalin arrived at No- 
gayevo Bay, where only a few huts of native Tunghuzs 
stood. Berezin, the chief of the Far Eastern camps of the 
NKVD, came ashore with a group of workers who carried 
with them construction material. They began to erect the 
city of Magadan' — slater the capital of an important region 
under the Dalstroy. Highways were built to the north and 
west; later several railroad lines were added. 

The Dalstroy is an enormous kingdom of the MVD in 
which the free native population has become a small mi- 
nority. A few steamers belonging to the M\T) used to trans- 
port prisoners to Magadan from Vladivostok, where the 
prisoners arrived by train from European Russia; from 
Magadan they were distributed to the various camps. Each 
steamer made 12 to 15 trips a year (before the war) carrying 
thousands of men and women on each trip. Meanwhile 
Magadan became a city with large buildings, an electric 
power station, and a theater for the multitude of officMs. 
During the war it was the residence of the Dalstroy’s chief, 
Nikishov, member of the Supreme Soviet. The total popu- 
lation of prisoners in the Dalstroy region has been variously 
estimated; despite the lack of reliable figures, there is no 
doubt that they totaled over a million men and women, 
who, in addition to mining gold, perform a great many other 
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functions, including construction of roads and air bases, 
fishing and transportation.^ 

“The number of inmates in the concentration camps,” it 
was reported in September, 1938,® “has assumed astronomical 
proportions. Gigantic works are under construction: for ex- 
ample, the Verkhne-Kolymsk road, extending from the 
Sea of Okhotsk, is being built with bare hands, without any 
mechanical appliances. The center of this project is at No- 
gayev, where there is a huge labor camp to which thousands 
upon thousands have been exiled. People are dying there like 
flies, perishing in various ways, without anyone knowing 
about it, for the sentences dooming victims to prison and 
labor camps carry with them the notation: ‘without right of 
correspondence.’ This is how they live under horrible con- 
ditions of boredom, bad food, in complete isolation from 
the outside world, slowly dying from weakness and exhaus- 
tion, hunger and constant thrashing of the nerves. They are 
buried ahve!” 

During the war, that is, since June 22, 1941, the camps 
have acquired an even greater significance. New buildings 
had to be erected for evacuated plants; great works were 
under construction in Arctic and White Sea ports; rail- 
ways were hurriedly built in various sections of the country. 
All these projects were not only carried out but — to the 
amazement of foreign observers — also completed quickly 
and according to plan. All this involved, of course, a heavy 
cost in human lives. But the work was done, and this appeared 
to be the important thing. Those who believe that success 
justifies the means may point to the defeat of Germany as 
justification of the system of forced labor. 

The development of the forced labor system during the 
war years proceeded in complete silence as far as the press 
was concerned. No books or articles ever mentioned this 

4. It is reported that gold and platinum are shipped to Russia proper 
from the Dalstroy by special MVD aviation units. 

5. Sotsmlhticheski Vestmk^ Paris, 1938, No. 24. 
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grave problem. The network of labor camps had reached 
such proportions, and the interest of the West was so acute, 
that since the late ’thirties there has never appeared a line 
about it in print inside the Soviet Union. What is known 
about the evolution of this institution in wartime is derived 
from casual information, private reports, and also from non- 
Soviet citizens freed from labor camps during or after the 
war. 

From these incomplete sources of information it appears 
that, between 1941 and 1945, the population of the labor 
camps was considerably depleted. A part of the prisoners 
were pardoned to be inducted into the Red Army; this 
mercy was not accorded to political prisoners, however. 
Another reason for the reduction of forced labor was hun- 
ger, particularly in the remote parts of the north and east. 
In many regions transportation broke down and even in 
the large cities there was enormous privation. As for the 
prisoners, they died in hordes. A large part of those who ar- 
rived at the camps in 1940 were Poles; these were freed late 
in 1941 in accordance with the agreement between General 
Sikorski and the Soviet Government. 

For these reasons, the labor camps toward the end of the 
war began to present a serious problem as far as their eco- 
nomic objective was concerned. The sweeping goal of the 
new Five-Year Plan could not be fulfilled without a new 
influx of fresh labor to replenish the human losses sustained 
in the concentration camps. The replacements have come 
from five major sources; 

During the war, five small national Soviet Republics were 
abolished because of the political unreliability of their popu- 
lation. These included the German Volga Republic, the 
Crimean Republic, and three others, with an aggregate popu- 
lation on the eve of the war of about three million. It is not 
known exactly what part of their population was deported 
when the territory was annexed to the neighboring Soviet 
Republics (chiefly the Russian SFSR). Nor was it stated 
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where die “unloyal” population had been deported to. Only 
once did the press mention a group of new German settlers 
on Kola Peninsula, in the far north. 

Secondly, the civil population of territories which had 
been occupied by the Germans supplied a considerable num- 
ber of persons suspected of collaboration and fraternization 
with the occupation forces. Most of these were quickly 
sentenced to long terms of compulsory labor and shipped to 
labor camps. 

A third source was Russian soldiers who had served in the 
German armies or in any way under German command after 
being taken prisoners — Vlasov troops and others — and con- 
siderable numbers of civilians, men and women, who, as de- 
portees in Germany, had to some extent aided the German 
war effort. Many thousands of these who were in areas 
occupied by British and American troops were taken into 
captivity by the Western Allies and then forcibly returned 
to Russia under a special agreement concluded by the three 
governments. Public opimon in Britain and America was 
unaware, however, how many thousands of eventual forced 
labor camp prisoners were thus shipped to Russia by the 
civil and military authorities of the democracies. 

A fourth source was the war prisoners from Germany 
and her satellites and, after September, 1945, also Japanese 
troops captured in Manchuria. The number of these laborers 
is still a secret; it is likely to be in the millions. This group is 
valuable not only because of their number but also because 
among them there are highly qualified workers, sltilled engi- 
neers and technicians of great value to the Soviet economy. 

The fifth source of recruits was found among the political 
deportees from Germany and other European nations, of 
whom there was an influx after the end of the war. Included 
were those who were found “unreliable” or opposed to the 
specific kind of “democratization” in Germany and other 
Soviet-occupied areas. 

A great new expansion of the labor camps began in the 
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latter stages of the war and particularly after its termina- 
tion. The new Five-Year Plan, promulgated in March, 1946, 
was published only in excerpts and but few figures are avail- 
able. So far as it has been made known, it makes no mention 
of forced labor, although the new scheme contains beyond 
any doubt detailed chapters on the actual state of the “cor- 
rective camps” as well as on their planned development in 
the course of the coming five years. The inconvenience of 
making public the facts and figures about forced labor is one 
of the reasons why the details of the Second and Third Five- 
Year Plans were revealed only in part and why the latest 
Five-Year Plan (1946-50) was announced in only a few 
speeches. 

THE NETWORK OF LABOR CAMPS 

The class of forced labor is as essential to Soviet economy as 
are the free workers, collectivized peasants, and state em- 
ployees. Without the armies of forced labor the state econ- 
omy could not have attained the effectiveness which it had 
reached at the beginning of the war. Without them the army 
could not have been supplied. The Soviet social-economic 
system cannot exist without forced labor. One might as well 
expect a bridge to remain in use with half a frame. Optimism 
would be justified if the mainspring of class formations in 
Russia emanated from the caprice of a supreme leader; the 
fact is, however, that the development of the huge class of 
forced labor in Soviet Russia arose not from the good or bad 
will of individuals but rather as a consequence of the specific 
principles upon wliich the Soviet State has been founded. 

The economic basis for this phenomenon is simple enough. 
The gigantic program of mvestments required of millions of 
human beings that they contribute many more values to the 
state than they were receiving; their daily labor had to pro- 
duce a greater value than the value of the food, clothn^, 
and shelter which they absorbed. The difference between the 
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values they created and the values they used constituted the 
surplus utilized by the state for its construction purposes. 
To increase this surplus to a maximum has been the basic 
task of Soviet economy. If this sphere of Soviet economy 
were to be freely studied in the scientific works of Soviet 
economists or in Soviet universities, we would be told, in 
terms of Marxian economics, of the Soviet State’s need of 
“surplus labor,” that is of its requirement of large surpluses 
over the values consumed by the workers. 

The lower their consumption the greater the surplus left 
to the state. But to reduce consumption below a minimum 
was considered irrational because of the consequent speedy 
decline in the productivity of labor. For this reason the sys- 
tem of labor introduced in the camps takes into consideration 
both factors; the need of encouraging the worker’s interest 
by making food allotments conform strictly to his output 
and the need of maldng his labor as cheap as possible — an 
objective attainable oifiy under conditions prevailing in 
prisons and forced-labor barracks. 

From the economic point of view, the labor camps em- 
brace a huge army of labor operating under severe discipline 
and this army can be moved rapidly and efficiently in any 
direction. A leading feature of the organization is the utter 
mercilessness displayed with regard to the individual. Added 
to this is the aversion felt by the workers for their tasks, for 
the officials, for the regime, a loathing perhaps akin to that 
displayed in the labor relations that existed on some colonial 
plantations a hundred years ago. 

Material at our disposal makes it possible to draw a picture 
of the conditions under which the class of forced labor lives. 

The camps on which we have information comprise only 
a part of the total. The list presented below is far from com- 
plete: 

I. RUSSIA IN EUROPE, Northern Regions 

(Chiefly lumber, fisheries, shipping, construction, minin g) 

North Dvina Camps, Administrative Center at Kotlas 
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North Pechora Camps, Administrative Center at Narian-Mar 
Soroka Camps, Administrative Center at Soroka 
Onega Camps, Administrative Center at Plesetskaya 
Kargopol Camps 

Archangel Labor Camp, Administrative Center at Archangel 
Kandalaksha and other camps of the Murmansk District 
Labor Camp on Franz-Josef Land 

In the Komi Soviet Republic 

(Chiefly coal, oil, iron, ore, copper, lumber, turf) 

Pechora Camps, Administrative Center at Ust-Kozhva 
Nor±ern Railroad Camps, Administrative Center at Knyazhi 
Pogost 

Ulditizhm Camps, Administrative Center at Ukhta 
Vorkuta Camps, Administrative Center at Vorkuta 
Ust-Vym Camps 

On the Island of Novaya Zemlya (Arctic Ocean) 

(Copper and other mining) 

Several labor camps 

On the Island of Vaigach (Arctic Ocean) 

(Lead, zinc, fluor spar, etc.) 

Several labor camps 

II. RUSSIA IN EUROPE, Eastern Regions 

(Chiefly construction of roads and railroads, lumber, min- 

ing) 

Kuibyshev Province 

Labor Camps of Bezymennaya, Administrative Center at 
Bezymianka 
Molotov Provence 

Usol Camps, Administrative Center at Solikamsk 
Mordva Soviet Republic 

Potem Labor Camps, Administrative Center at Yavas 
Ural Region 

Ivdel Camps, Administrative Center at Ivdel 
Northern Ural Camps 
Revda Camps 
Gorki Province 

Unzha Camps, Administrative Center at Sukhobezvodnaya 
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Yaroslavl Province 

Volgastroi Camps, Administrative Center at Rybinsk 

III. RUSSIA IN ASIA. Western Siberia and Central Asia 
Novosibirsk Province 

Labor Camps of Novosibirsk 
Omsk Province 

Labor Camps, Administrative Center at Omsk 
Asir Camps 

Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan 

(Mining, construction, cotton, etc.) 

Camps of Petropavlovsk, Administrative Center at Petropav- 
lovsk 

Karaganda Camps, Administrative Center at Dolinka 
Tashkent Camps 
Chardzhuy Camps 

Several Corrective Labor Camps of the Uzbek SSR 

IV. RUSSIA IN ASIA. Central and Eastern Siberia and the Far 
East 

Krasnoyarsk Province 

Camps of Narylsk, Administrative Center at Narylsk 
Igarka Camps 

Several camps at the estuary of Yenisei 
Camps of Krasnoyarsk, Administrative Center at Kansk 
Ingash Labor Camps 
A&agachev Labor Camps 
Yakutsk Province and the Far East 
(Gold, coal, mining, construction) 

Northeastern Camps, Administrative Center at Magadan 
A network of Labor Camps in the northern Kolyma region, 
Administrative Center at Kolyma 
Chukotka Camps, Administrative Center at Chukotka 
Bering Camps 
Lena Camps 
Aldan Camps 

Labor Camps on the Bureya River, Administrative Center at 
Izvestkovaya 
Kamchatka Camps 

Camps at Port Nakhodka (near Vladivostok) 
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There are forty thousand and more prisoners in each of 
the bigger camps. They are divided into lagpunkty (concen- 
tration points), lagkolonii (concentration columns), and 
lagtochki (administrative centers). 

Inmates characterized as kulaks, counterrevolutionists, mu- 
tineers, “socially detrimental elements” are regarded as capi- 
talist elements; the “purely criminal” cannot, of course, be 
characterized as such. The criminal elements in the camps 
consist almost entirely of confirmed professionals of the 
criminal world, dubbed “thirty-fivers” (from Paragraph 35 
of the Criminal Code). The official view concerning the 
various class groups in the labor camps is as follows: 

“Class differentiation in the camp: hostility between 
‘thirty-fivers,’ on one hand, and counterrevolutionists and 
kulaks, on the other. The ‘thirty-fivers’ insist that they are 
not opposed to the proletarian state . , . The kulaks, how- 
ever, fear to be together with the thieves and do not con- 
sider them full-fledged humans. The ‘thirty-fivers’ are be- 
ginning to look upon the counterrevolutionists and kulaks as 
class enemies.” ® 

For this reason the Camp Administration looks favorably 
upon the “thirty-fivers,” from among whom overseers of 
the inmates are chosen. Among the professional cr iminals 
are many gangsters of great daring and initiative, natural 
leaders of criminal bands, called in prison slang pakhans and 
“Ivans”; eager to win the favor of the administration, they 
are prepared to do anything, without exception. 

“This type of inmate yields the cadres of the commanding 
staff both in [prison] economy and educational activities. 
The administration relies upon this element for support” 
(Averbakh). 

The Northeastern Camps of the Yakutsk Region are situ- 
ated even farther to the north than famous Turukhansk, the 
most terrible place of exile of the prerevolutionary era. Those 
exiled to Franz-Josef Land have no hope at all. This island 

( 5 . Averbakh, From Crime to Labors pp. 192-193. 
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had been entirely unpopulated until recently, and under the 
Soviet regime it was originally only a meteorological station. 
Not much better is the situation in the Kamchatka Camps 
or on Chukotka. Together with some camps in the extreme 
north of European Russia, this group constitutes the places 
of most severe imprisonment and forced labor. To these 
camps are sent delinquents from other camps, in accordance 
with OGPU instructions of November 28, 1933: “All 
chronic loafers, mahngerers, and dissimulators are to be sent 
to distant northern camps.” 

Below is a description of one of the northern camps, given 
by a person who himself was an inmate: 

“I was brought to the Labor Camp on the Onega River. 
There I found about 35,000 prisoners. Like all other camps 
this camp is a purely economic institution. The prisoners 
work on undertakings and are supposed to be paid for their 
work. Bread is the basis of their food. The size of the bread 
rations depends on the output of their work. They get a hot 
meal twice daily: between four and five in the morning and 
between eight and nine in the evening. During the day you 
don’t get anything but hot water. Sugar is unknown. No 
fruit or vegetables were ever given to us. Up to the outbreak 
of the war the bread ration amounted to 900 grams (as a maxi- 
mum during the war the ration was reduced to 650 grams) . 
No clothing was provided for the work, no mattresses, no 
blankets or pillows. We used to sleep on the floor in barracks 
or on dirty bunks. 

“Our work was in the forests near Archangel. We had to 
cut trees. In our camp there were several hundred women, 
to whom the same rules applied. The younger tried to make 
up the low salary by selling their bodies: there were man y 
prostitutes among them. The price was 500 grams of bread. 

“We had to work in our own clothing. After two or three 
weeks our suits were tom to pieces: the prisoners were half 
naked. The temperature was very low: even in June we had 
up to twenty-five degrees of Celsius below zero [—13° 
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Fahrenheit]. After twelve to thirteen hours of work in the 
snow-covered forests, we used to return to the barracks thor- 
oughly drenched. In the same rags we went to sleep: there 
was nothing to cover ourselves with. Very often these rags 
were stolen. And after such nights we had to get up in the 
mornings in the same rags, cold, frozen, half dead. 

“The prisoners could nor wash. Men did not shave. There 
was no time for it; there was no need for it. We used to work 
without respite. Sunday was also a working day. Even May 
I was a working day. The majority of brigades in my camp 
had no rest during the entire period I spent there._ 

“The great majority of the inmates were political pris- 
oners, divided into two groups: one of them was ‘spies,’ the 
other ‘socially dangerous elements.’ The first group consisted 
mainly of people from national minorities. In my camp, for 
instance, there were 400 Greeks, old inhabitants of the Kerch 
region in the Crimea, who had suddenly been arrested 
in 1937-38 — ^they were sentenced to five to eight years 
in labor camp. Russians and Ukrainians used to^ get ten 
years as dangerous elements. The reason for their arrests 
was usually the occupation of their parents (middle-class 
people, rich peasants, civil servants, intelligentsia, and . . . 
Communist-oppositionists). They will never leave those 
camps. The reason is that release in the USSR, after a 
sentence is served, can follow only if the NKVD in Moscow 
permits it. For ‘socially dangerous elements’ such permits 
never arrive; if a decision does come, it prescribes another 
sentence for another period, 

“The work is being done promiscuously — ^in day and 
night shifts: in subpolar conditions it makes no difference, 
as during the winter the day is only two to three hours long. 
Almost all prisoners are suffering from scurvy, loss of teeth. 

“The penal labor camps are places of the greatest moral 
degradation: prostitution, thievery, swindles mark this strug- 
gle for existence.” 

The author of the report concludes as follows: 
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“A sad picture: slowly, almost invisibly the mass of silent, 
dirty men in tom clothing moves — going to work or return- 
ing from it. Every now and then someone in the crowd slips 
and falls on the snow or into the mud. Nobody stretches out 
a hand to the fallen: you have got to save your own energy. 
Only the guard helps with his rifle to get up.” 

And here is another description. It concerns the labor 
camps near Kolyma in eastern Siberia. 

“In the Kolymsk region there are many separate camps, 
scattered over hundreds of miles. For this reason the names 
of the camps are given as ‘On the 400th Kilometer,’ ‘On the 
i,oooth Kilometer,’ ‘On the 1,500th Kilometer,’ and so on.'^ 
These camps are hidden m the mountains or are situated 
along the River Kolyma, in the distant Tundra, extending 
northward to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. It is very dif- 
ficult to reach them, approach being possible only by water. 
In good summer weather it takes seven days from Vladivo- 
stok to get there, in stormy weather fifteen days, in winter 
even longer. Before the war, however, there was communica- 
tion by air. 

“Winter begins at the end of September. In the camp ‘On 
the 1,500th iSlometer,’ for example, there was snow one 
meter high on September 20. The temperature was minus 
forty and lower. The inmates, inadequately clothed, are 
dying in masses in such temperatures. They wear waistcoats 
of poor quahty and trousers. At night they can cover them- 
selves only if they have blankets of their own, and they wrap 
their heads in sacks. The two brothers M. died within five 
minutes of each other: they left their barracks in seventy 
degrees below zero and were almost instantly frozen. 

“Russians are in the majority, but one also meets other 
nationalities — ^Germans, Greeks, Chinese, although these are 
few. I met an exceptionally large number of Poles of Rus- 
sian citizenship, arrested merely on suspicion of espionage 

7. The mEeage refers to the position of the camps along the course of 
the Kolyma River. 
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for Poland, or even without suspicion, as early as 1936-38. 

“To Kolyma they send political prisoners, serious of- 
fenders, those condemned to death and then pardoned; 
among the non-political prisoners there were murderers, 
thieves, burglars, prostitutes. Nonpolitical male and female 
offenders are as a rule put together with the political pris- 
oners, whom they are allowed to order about and to whom 
they often ‘administer justice,’ since political prisoners, un- 
like the criminal offenders, do not enjoy the protection of 
the authorities. 

“Very often the chiefs of individual camps are recruited 
from among former prisoners, and the prisoners, whether 
they are political or not, are being treated according to the 
caprice of the chief. For example, in the Camp of A., where 
I worked in the fish industry, the chief was a former petty 
criminal. He used to treat us better and was more considerate 
to the prisoners. On the other hand, in O., the chief, also 
a former prisoner, treated prisoners horribly. 

“The conditions of work for men: twelve working hours 
a day. Those who do not complete their assigned tasks within 
this time remain at work until they do so. If the period over 
which someone failed to complete his task extends to over 
one week, he is considered guilty of deliberate sabotage. The 
prisoner is then locked in an isolation cell, and condemned 
to death without trial. These verdicts are signed by D., the 
‘battalion commissar’— in other words, the local chief of the 
NKVD. After the execution, the sentence is read to all the 
prisoners and posted on the refectory wall. ^ 

“Women’s working hours: eleven hours, an hour’s break 
for dinner counts as the twelfth hour. In the ‘well run’ camp 
in M., the best of the camps in Kolyma, the break for dinner 
lasted up to one and a half hours. Women prisoners are wak- 
ened at night if the exigencies of work require the bringing in 
of coal, cabbage, potatoes, firewood, no matter what the 
temperature may be— at night it is always very low; this 
extra work is demanded regardless of the number of hours 
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worked in the daytime. Without taking into consideration 
the number of hours spent at work during such a night shift, 
the women are sent at daybreak to their normal work. 

“In the camps of Bukhta Nakhodka [near Vladivostok] 
only people who worked were fed. As there were too many 
prisoners in that camp for the work available, a part of them, 
whether capable or incapable of working, were left behind 
in the barracks, where they were not given any food. Their 
overseers, recruited among the nonpolitical prisoners, col- 
lected money from those sent to work, thus malting it pos- 
sible for them to receive food. I arrived, for example, at 
Bukhta Nakhodka after a journey of sixty-one days in a 
radroad car of the NKVD, when we received only bread 
and water. The train was full, twelve to fifteen people in 
each compartment, lice everywhere; it was only possible to 
sit huddled up. A small space was always left free for those 
who wanted to stretch their legs (one at a time, in turn) . 
There was no talk of food during the journey, although 
next door to us was the kitchen where food was being pre- 
pared for the guards and their commander. Even water was 
given to us only twice a day, in spite of the unbearable Si- 
berian heat wave. Very often at some station or other our 
part of the train was simply sealed and moved to a siding, 
while the guards with their commanding officers went to 
the town for the whole day, leaving us without water and 
without any possibility of satisfying our physiological needs. 
Usually we were let out for this purpose three times a day 
if the convoy was good, and twice a day if they treated us 
badly. 

“After this sort of a journey, lasting for sixty-one days, 
with some stop-offs, I arrived at Bukhta Nakhodka so weak 
that I was incapable of the smallest exertion. For this reason 
I was not sent to work, but as I was not working, I received 
no food. It was only owing to the help of an old Don Cossack 
(also a prisoner) that I managed to survive this part of my 
captivity. 
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“Billeting conditions: 

“Men. In the ‘400 Kilometer Camp’ the men made their 
own tents, covered with moss; in other camps there were 
wooden barracks, with crevices in the walls filled with moss, 
and leaking roofs. There were no sleeping accommodations, 
everybody slept on the floor, sometimes a few had a com- 
mon bunk, if they were lucky. There were no blankets of 
any sort. Everybody was extremely cold. In the ‘400th km.,’ 
which was considered an ‘easy camp,’ when the temperature 
fell more than forty-three below zero and there was a very 
strong wind, work was suspended and the prisoners were 
allowed to take shelter in their tents or barracks. Their cloth- 
ing was abominable. 

“Women. It depended upon the camp. In Arman, for ex- 
ample, they lived in new, very damp barracks, which leaked 
so badly that when it rained the women used to hang a blanket 
above their heads, but even that device helped very little. 
The barracks were comparatively clean. There were no mat- 
tresses. Each woman had a wooden bunk and was given a 
large bag which could be filled with shavings. They received 
also pillow cases (if they had pillows of their own) and a 
rug. The air was so damp and stale, the fog so heavy, that the 
women often did not undress at night. Only once a week 
they changed their underwear in the bathhouse. 

“In Magadan [the center of the Siberian Northe^em 
Camps] two women’s camps exist, only two streets distant 
from each other. In the first, there are half-decayed wooden 
barracks, inside a ruin of wooden bunks, and a dilapidated 
fireplace in which things could hardly be warmed up. After 
sundown there was no lighting. ... 

“One of the women’s camps in Magadan was run by two 
young women leaders from the NKVD, both very pretty, 
energetic and hellishly tough and wicked. It was a sort of 
exemplary camp, perhaps even a show camp. Situated in a 
large area at the foot of the mountain, it was surrounded by 
barbed wire and a palisade. 
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“The stocks of clothing consisted not of the normal prison 
clothes, but mostly of garments confiscated from prisoners 
or those left by the dead, and of parcels sent by the families 
to prisoners who had died. I was witness myself of con- 
fiscation of personal property from newly arrived prisoners. 
I was myself ordered to surrender my sweater and old woolen 
underwear. 

“During the summer season prisoners doing field work 
were sent out of the camp for a few weeks for haymaking. 
They live in tents or usually just under canvas stretched 
across poles. Men and women live together. Women who 
in this condition kept to themselves and went to sleep sepa- 
rately were made fun of and teased by the prisoners. 

“Health, death rate: 

“The prisoners were extremely weakened, exhausted by 
their long imprisonment and heavy physical labor. Owing 
to the cold and dampness most of them suffer from kidney 
trouble. They also suffer from swelling of legs, open sores 
on legs, on arms, and around the ribs, as well as from scurvy. 
Many go blind. There are a great many cases of frostbite. 
Illnesses are spread because of the lack of recreation and any 
signs of civilized life. Many die of diarrhea [dysentery, a 
variety peculiar to that part of the world different from 
another type of dysentery, known in the north]; finally, 
people die from general exhaustion. How high the death 
rate is is difficult to ascertain, but I know from a prisoner 
who was in my company that in his camp he belonged to 
a special group whose duties consisted only of digging graves. 
Others told me that in the mountains where the soil was 
heavy and the temperature low, they did not dig graves, 
but just collected a number of corpses and left them in the 
snow, far from the camp. I heard similar accounts from other 
people from Kolyma. 

“Women stood up to the new conditions relatively well. 
They suffered only from their sores on legs and arms. On 
the legs the sores continued as far as the lower parts of the 
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abdomen. The sores are difficult to cure, and the discharge 
of pus goes on for months. The scurvy makes the skin on 
arms and on legs crack. The fingers bleed from hard work. 
These sores do not exempt one from work. With hands 
covered with sores from scurvy and with pus, they are 
obliged to pack herrings into barrels, wearing only linen 
gloves, or rather something resembling gloves. 

“The woman-prisoner B. suffering from lung trouble 
was forced to wash floors in the barracks despite a serious cut 
on her hand; this caused blood-poisoning. The commandant 
did not exempt her from work, despite her fever of 39 
[ 102° F.] . Only when she lost consciousness was she sent to 
Magadan to the hospital: ‘to her funeral,’ the commandant 
said when she left. 

“In the hospitals physicians, even university professors, 
treat the patients; aU of the physicians are prisoners them- 
selves. There are no physicians in the camps, except impris- 
oned doctors.” 

In recent years there have been reports of mutinies m the 
camps, particularly in the Kolyma region — ^mutinies which 
were mercilessly suppressed. Riots have also been reported 
among prisoners evacuated from the Kola Peninsula. Other 
reports spoke of the death of 800 prisoners in the tundras of 
Pechora in the winter of 1941—42, while 1,800 prisoners and 
1 10 guards were reported to have perished in a prison train 
in February, 1941 • There was a report of the sinking of 
prison barges in the White Sea with a loss of 7,000 lives. 

The political prisoners employed at forced labor are nara- 
rally, as far as any interest in political questions can exist, 
in violent opposition to the existing regime, a sentiment 
which in time of war can easily develop into defeatism. The 
only hope of liberation these people may have rests upon the 
possibility of a domestic political upheaval or military de- 
feat. They care little about who makes war on Soviet Russia. 
Any upheaval, any new regime appears to them to be prefer- 
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able to a strong, stable government and its victory in the 
war. Indifference, inability to distinguish between methods 
of political struggle, readiness to try anything, including 
alliance with any enemy at home or abroad, emerge as the 
natural consequence of hving conditions in the camps; and 
it is no accident that persons of Russian nationahty who 
managed to escape from these camps to other countries often 
found their way into the camp of Russian Hitlerites. 

This, of course, is hardly a reason for continuing to keep 
human beings in slavery. The longer this institution is pre- 
served the greater will be the danger presented by the pris- 
oners and deportees to any other, freer political system 
should the prisoners ever be restored to freedom. 



XII 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 

AT the beginning of the first Russian revolution (1905), 
/\ the Bolshevik party numbered from five to eight thou- 
JL JLsand members. At present it has some six miUion party 
members, supplemented by more than seventeen million ad- 
herents of the Communist Youth League, a party auxiliary. 
From a paltry few thousand to more than twenty million is 
a considerable gro’wth. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the fact is that the governing 
element of the party, numerically speaking, has remained 
about what it was some thirty years ago. The real party, in 
its Bolshevik conception, consists as before of a few thou- 
sand members. 

It is very difficult for a non-Russian to grasp the peculiar 
Russian-Communist view of a party. An American party 
is a great entity united by common political opinions but 
leaving room, at the same time, for new ideas and new leaders. 
Every few years an American party may witness a contest 
that determines its leadership, shapes its program, and offers 
its voters an opportunity to set its policies and its fate in 
one direction or another. Such a party keeps its ear attuned 
to the wishes of its followers and the electorate, to what ip 
local politicians report, to polls, to changes in sentiment in 
the various states and districts. AH this is the exact opj^osite 
of the Bolshevik concept of a party. Yet unless this differ- 
ence is kept in mind it is impossible to comprehend much 
that goes on in Russia. 

We will come closer to the question if we draw an analogy 
between the Bolshevik party and the officer corps of an 
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army. The rank-and-file soldiers, comprising at times mil- 
lions of men, are merely the material in the hands of the 
com m anders. A few thousand officers, trained from youth 
and making it their career, constitute the nucleus of a modern 
army, which, when necessary, is transformed, through mo- 
bilization, into a vast force of many millions. When this 
army is again contracted to a minimum, a great part of the 
officer cadres may be maintained. The rebirth of the German 
Army after Versailles became possible only because the 
army was given the right to maintain four thousand officers. 

Such was always the Bolshevik concept of a party: an 
officer corps which organizes its army; not a party according 
to the Western idea, which chooses its commanders. Sol- 
diers do not choose their own generals. 

The Bolshevik idea of a party is akin to the steel frame- 
work in modem architecture. The framework is erected 
first; then it is covered with bricks. Sometimes even the 
brickwork may be removed and a new building erected upon 
the old steel framework. To be sure, it is impossible to attain 
the objective without support from the masses, just as it is 
impossible to live in a structure consisting only of steel 
girders and rafters. But everything rests upon a framework. 
The party is the framework and the people are the neces- 
sary, but secondary, element. 

At the beginning of the first revolution, in 1905, the Bol- 
shevik party (at that time termed the Bolshevik faction) 
consisted of a few thousand men and women, devoted to 
their cause. The great majority were not workers — ^in all 
probability there were more members from the ranks of the 
nonworker families than manual laborers. As the revolution 
developed, however, tens of thousands flowed into the vari- 
ous revolutionary parties, including that of the Bolsheviks. 
When the revolution had attained its high point — October- 
December, 1905 — these parties, among them the Bolsheviks, 
had enrolled masses of people, with scores of organizations 
and countless sympathizers. Then, with the end of 1 906, came 
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the reaction; the revolution was soon crushed, and the years 
from 1907 to 1917 marked the last stable period of the tsarist 
monarchy. The masses deserted the revolutionary parties, 
and the Bolshevik party was reduced, too. In March, 1917, 
the tide of popular support began to rise again, once more 
filling the readymade party mold with human material, and 
by October, 1917, the Bolshevik party was the strongest of 
all the Russian parties. 

As Bolshevism conceives it, a party is not a popular mass, 
and a popular mass is not a party. A party is solid, constant, 
a backbone; while the people are unstable, changing, flesh 
and muscle. A party has a clear theory, a revolutionary con- 
ception; the people are subject to moods and hesitations. The 
party leads, the people follow. A party is a minority direct- 
ing the majority. A party must not be too big; when it nuin- 
bers millions it loses its stability and spiritual quality. It is 
possible to find a few thousand, perhaps a few score thou- 
sand firm, unbending enthusiasts, but millions cannot sustain 
this enthusiasm. From this flow all the difficulties of the 
present period, when the Bolshevik party has become an 
organization of millions. 

At the dawn of the Bolshevik movement, when its founda- 
tions were being laid, no one could, of course, foresee this 
difficulty. The “people” to whom the small party appealed 
were, first and foremost, the industrial workers, who num- 
bered in prerevolutionary Russia about two to three million. 
The Bolshevik leaders regarded them very dubiously. “An 
elemental labor movement,” wrote Lenin, can create and 
inevitably creates only trade unionism, and a trade-umon 
policy of the working class is a bourgeois policy of the 
worlcng class.” The workers themselves, he wote, cannot 
develop a Communist consciousness; “this can be brought 

only from outside.” , j 

By “outside” he meant a small party seeking to lead the 
workers but not necessarily consisting of workers. The 
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founders of modern scientific Socialism themselves, Marx 
and Engels, belonged to the bourgeois intelligentsia,” wrote 
Lenin, just as the Communist movement^ in Russia developed 
not as a movement of workers but as the “natural and 
inevitable result of the development of thought in the 
revolutionary-socialist intelligentsia.” “Only from outside,” 
he declared, emphasizing the word “outside,” “is it possible 
to bring a new political consciousness to the workers.” ^ 

By “outside” Lenin meant an “organization of revolution- 
ists essential to the carrying out of a political revolution.” 
Such an organization “must embrace people whose profes- 
sion consists of revolutionary activity.” This profession 
must constitute their only or most important occupation, 
and for this reason, said Lenin, the party “must not be too 
broad.” It must be an organization of directors of the revolu- 
tion. “Give us an organization of revolutionists and we will 
turn Russia upside down! ” Lenin exclaimed. 

Such a party, he taught, must work in deep secrecy and 
preserve the strictest discipline. Its various organs must carry 
out without question the instructions of the higher author- 
ities. The entire structure was actually made up as follows; 
a small group constituted the Central Committee, which had 
at its disposal an apparatus of agents and representatives; the 
agents selected local and regional committees from among 
party members. The system of centralization was applied 
to an extreme degree, buttressed by rigid discipline. But 
while there were many changes, for various reasons, in the 
composition of the Central Committee, one man remained 
unsupplanted at the head of all party organizations, com- 

1. Lenin spoke in this instance of the Social Democratic movement, 
which, in present-day terminology, should he translated to mean the Com- 
munist movement. 

2. It must not be supposed, however, that Lenin placed particular hope 
in the intelligentsia. They were, for the most part, anti-Bolshevik even 
then, and adhered largel)^ to the moderate parties. Lenin had in mind only 
the small group of Russian intellectuals whom he considered capable of 
forming the nucleus of an extreme revolutionary party. 
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mittees, and editorial offices from 1903 to 1923. That man 
was Lenin. It was he who actually picked the members of 
the Central Committee, thus being able, under the system of 
rigid centralism and discipline, to direct the entire party. 

In this way, even at its beginning, the Bolshevik party 
structure led to the centralization of all leadership in the 
hands of its outstanding leader, while the small organization 
of revolutionists was the embryo of the future state power. ^ 

The important role played by the party leader was accom- 
panied by a worship of discipline unknown in any other 
party. Long before the various purges of the later period 
under the Soviet regime, the blind obedience expected from 
the party members was elevated to a high principle. The 
orders of the commander-in-chief must be implicitly obeyed. 
The intellectual life and ideological independence of the 
party members were considered much less important than 
unalterable, rigid discipline. 

During that period— the period preceding the downfall 
of the tsarist regime, when the old foundations of the na- 
tion’s political structure were being shaken— -Russian youth 
was inclined to subject to criticism all traditions,^ without 
exception. Rebellious “nonrecognition of authority” was the 
symptom of the approaching storm; in place of the old au- 
thoritarianism there was criticism, respect for the “critically 
thinking individual,” for spiritual and intellectual life. But 
Bolshevism fought these tendencies, talring the position that 
the authorities of the old world had to be overthrown, to 
be sure, but must be replaced immediately by new author- 
ities; by new men, new ideas, to be followed without crm- 
blindly, even without comprehension, perhaps, of the 
deeper, long-range aims of the leader. _ 

For this reason, the Bolshevik party never required from 


•? When. Lenin put forward this concept, the young Treaty remarked 
propheticaUy in 1904: “In Lenin’s scheme the party takes the^ace of the 
wo&nv cIms The party organizauon displaces the parw. Centtal 

Smmlel i;places^th 7 par| organization^ and fin^y the D.cmtor dis- 
places the Central Committee” (NashtPohttcheshya Zadacht-, p. 54). 
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the mass of its members any deep understanding of programs 
and principles: what was important was not so much the 
intellectual preparation on the part of the individual mem- 
ber as emotional devotion to and faith in the leaders. 

LENIN’S PARTY 

At the time of the downfall of the tsarist regime in 1917, 
the Bolshevik party was a small group. Officially, it claimed 
at that moment 23,000 members. In the new revolutionary 
atmosphere, however, the party’s influence mounted rapidly 
among the workers and soldiers (because of its antiwar posi- 
tion — ^it was the only party opposed to the war) and within 
six months the membership leaped to 200,000. 

That was the short period of Russian democracy, when 
the doors were opened wide for political debate and struggle; 
freedom of speech and assembly were fully utilized for its 
own purposes by the Bolshevik party, with its network of 
organizations covering the entire country and the entire 
front. In accordance with his general scheme, Lenin con- 
sidered his task simple and natural: “Russia used to be ruled 
by 150,000 landlords,” he wrote in August, 1917. “Why 
could not 240,000 Bolsheviks do the same job?” 

At the time of the November revolution, as already indi- 
cated, the party had some 200,000 members.^ In the next 
two years the party continued to grow, but slowly. First the 
Brest Litovsk peace served to cool <;he sympathies of many, 
and the subsequent civil war and armed conflict between the 
government and peasantry, which at moments had threatened 
to end in the overthrow of the government, slowed the in- 
flux of new members. In the spring of 1919 the party mem- 
bership numbered 313,000.® Subsequently, however, after 

4. Official party statistics subsequently revised this figure, giving the 
number of party members at the time of the November revolution as even 
below 100,000. However, this revised figure is rather doubtful. 

5. This number did not include, however, many regions situated at that 
time behind the anti-Bolshevik fronts of the civil war. 
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the liquidation of Allied intervention and on the eve of the 
collapse of the White armies, the influx was resumed. The 
number of party members at the Bolshevik Party Congress 
in 1920 had risen, according to official figures, to 612,000 — 
an increase of almost 100 per cent, reflecting the victories of 
the Soviet regime. 

Lenin’s original scheme of party organization presup- 
posed the creation of a small party of Communists, abso- 
lutely devoted to their cause, whereas, after the November 
revolution, the party was inundated by tens and, later, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, who flocked to it from con- 
viction, or from the desire to make a career, or from consid- 
erations of immediate material gain. The party swelled to 
huge proportions.® To be sure, it would have been possible 
to reduce its membership arbitrarily or simply to close the 
doors to new members. However, the great party mass now 
became the reservoir supplying thousands of people for the 
expanded apparatus of administration and state economy, and 
the admission of new members facilitated control of the 
state machinery. The party no longer resembled the staff of 
the commander-in-chief of a disciplined army. This was 
the period of a plethora of “intraparty ffiscussions” on nu- 
merous questions, such as “the trade unions, ^ democratic 
centralism,” “socialism in one country,” the Chinee revolu- 
tion, Trotskyism, industrialization projects, agrarian policy, 
the collectives, the left opposition, the right opposition, the 
degeneration and transformation of the bureaucracy, etc. 

All this was contrary to the classic conception of what 
a Bolshevik party should be. “The party is in a fever, de- 
clared Lenin angrfly, obviously and properly concerned 


6 This growth affected its composition. In 1918 according to ofcial 
party figures, workers constituted about 57 per cent of the party member- 
ship in%i9, 48 per cent; in 1920, 44 per cent; and in 1921 only 41 per erat. 
Even more^ stri&ng were the figures of new members who joined the 
party in these years: in i9i7> 5^ per cent of the newcomers were 
L^i 8, 40 per cent; in 1919, 38 per cent; in 1920, 33 per cent; in 1921, 30 per 

cent. 
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about the situation. But after his death the fever grew con- 
siderably worse. Only toward the end of the ’twenties, when 
political struggles in general came to a standstill, did a calm 
descend upon the party so far as its inner life and ideological 
activity were concerned. 

MOLDING THE PARTY 

Through purges extending over a period of two decades, 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 people have been expelled from the 
Communist party and the number of those who were refused 
admittance to the party was also very great. A party which 
at the beginning of the ’twenties numbered about 500,000 
members subsequently expelled or refused admittance to 
numbers vastly greater than its former total membership. 

At the base of this practice lay Lenin’s old idea of a small 
Communist nucleus, whose task it was to organize whole 
peoples in military fashion in epochs of political storms. As 
we have seen, it was not the mass that was to impose its will 
upon the revolutionary leader but the leader who was to 
direct the mass. The people inside the party was something 
quite new. But inside or outside the party, the people re- 
mained merely the object of policy. It became necessary to 
regulate this intra-party popular mass, to remold the party 
as if the vast membership were so much clay, to give it the 
form best suitable to the realization of the aims of world 
Communism, the roads to the attainment of which were clear 
only to the small nucleus of leaders. The party had to re- 
main an instrument in the hands of a chosen few, and this 
instrument, like every instrument, had to be constantly 
sharpened, ground, cleaned, and repaired. 

The right of the leader to institute purges follows as the 
immediate conclusion from this conception. 

The first general purge in the party occurred in 1921. 
Within a period of a few months nearly 30 per cent of the 
members were removed; of 585,000 members, 175,000 were 
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expelled or found it wise to leave. This first experiment in 
the purge differed from subsequent ones in that almost none 
of the “purged” were arrested or made to suffer any other 
loss, most of them remaining at their former posts. 

In 1925 the Central Committee again decided to remold 
the composition of the party witlfin a period of two years: 
a minimum of 50 per cent of the membership was to consist 
of “workers-at-the-bench.” By means of mass recruiting 
drives this was almost achieved by the end of the ’twenties, 
when 48 per cent of party members were workers. But this 
situation did not last long. 

The general membership continued to grow as the grow- 
ing state machinery required additional officials. In 1925 
the figure had risen to 800,000, and in 1926 it was more than 
1,000,000. In 1927 the number rose to 1,147,000, after a 
recruiting campaign instituted on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the October revolution. Thus, in 1928, the 
party membership had expanded to 1,304,000. Finally, in 
1930, a special “Lenin membership drive” was launched, 
resulting in the recruiting of 150,000 “candidates.” 

The second of the great purges took place in 1928. In the 
interval between the two there were smaller, partial purges, 
in 1924 and in 1926. In 1924 (after a not unusual outburst 
of party conflict marked by successes for Trotsky among 
students and in some organizations of govenment _ em- 
ployees) the purges struck party cells in educational insti- 
tutions and in government ofiices. In 1926 a purge was 
carried out in various rural party organizations. Roughly, 
the number of those expelled (and of those who^ left the 
party voluntarily, which was tantamount to expulsion) was 
as follows; in 1922, 45,000; in 1923 about 40,000; in 1924^ 
23,000; in 1925, 32,100; in 1926, 35,000; in 1927,4^000; and 
in 1928— before the great purge— about 40,000. Ihus, the 
number of those who were expelled or who left the party 
in the interval between the two great purges, or from 1922 
to 1928, was approximately 260,000. 
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The end of the ’twenties was marked by bitter conflict 
between various party factions, and Stalin came out vic- 
torious, The great purge of 1929 was the natural conse- 
quence of this victory, being designed to strengthen the 
captured positions. The number of party members expelled 
was more than 160,000. Among those hit were the rural or- 
ganizations, 15 per cent of whose members were driven 
from the party. 

While expelling scores of thousands of old party members, 
the party centers were forcing the admission of new ones. 
Despite the great purge the party membership continued to 
rise. In 1929 it was 1,532,000 and in 1930, 1,852,000. 

Did this imply a growing solidarity of the population 
with the Communist party.? The actuality, a process of his- 
torical significance, was much more complex. 

For millions of people this process was not so much ac- 
ceptance of Communism as the disappearance in the masses 
of the population of any spirit of militant resistance to the 
regime. After the defeat of all liberal and conservative parties, 
after all other parties had ceased to function for a decade, 
the Soviet regime had acquired a peculiar stability and en- 
durance — ^it became “legitimate” in a historical and political 
sense. 

By experience extending over many years, the Russian 
people were taught to accept the idea that this Soviet- 
Communist regime was strong and stable, that it was hope- 
less to struggle against it. In the realm of international rela- 
tions this consciousness of its stability led to the recognition 
of the Soviet Government de facto and de jure; the process 
of recognition by various countries was extended over a 
period of ten to fifteen years. The average Russian, who 
had ceased to resist the Soviet Government by 1919-20, 
began to realize, long before foreign governments did so, the 
iron power and peculiar stability of the new regime. All 
capacity for resistance vanished. This was to be even more 
true of the younger generation, for whom a non-Soviet 
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regime was now as much of an archaism as would be a 
journey on horseback from New York to Chicago. 

Soon ideological debates in the party came to an end. 
Opposition groups were smashed, and as the Soviet regime 
had become identical with Communism, so Communism be- 
came identical with Stalinism. Membership in the party or 
in any of its auxiliary organizations became a certificate of 
loyalty; frequently it was an essential condition to admis- 
sion to an important job in industry or in the government. 
Those who sought advancement had to pass through party 
oifices if they wanted to avoid many obstacles. On the other 
hand, the party officials made it their business to seek out 
ambitious, prominent men and women and bring them into 
the party: writers, engineers, military people, students with 
honor records, successful Stakhanovites. These were the 
elements the party needed — ^the new “notables” of Russia. 
To be sure, the party continued at the same time to admit 
simple folk, rank-and-file workers and soldiers, but this 
had already assumed a decorative character, being designed 
to demonstrate the regime’s “tie with the people” or to 
confer a reward for service to the Soviet fatherland. 

In the ’twenties, no one took seriously the constitutional 
rights and liberties guaranteed in the Soviet constitutions, 
but the Bylaws of the Communist party, that other consti- 
tution, did have a certain real value. The political rights 
enjoyed solely by party members included that of par- 
ticipating in decisions affecting current problems and an 
indirect right to determine the composition of the govern- 
ment. Elections to party conferences occasionally took the 
form of genuine electoral contests. Party members at their 
meetings enjoyed a certain measure of freedom of speech. 
They had the right to bear arms. Arrest of a party member 
was inconceivable, except for extreme criminal offenses. 

Subsequently, however, this constitution — ^the Party By- 
laws — ceased to be observed. The political rights of party 
members disappeared with the liquidation of the opposi- 
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tion. Discussion of important questions at party meetings was 
abandoned, while the meetings became increasingly rare. 
From then on all voting at party meetings had to be unani- 
mous. Thus, in this respect, too, in the matter of political 
rights, the distinction between the Communist and non- 
Communist masses disappeared. Henceforth a Communist 
could not only be expelled from the party but be arrested 
for pohtical reasons. The hundreds of thousands of those 
expelled from the party, and, later, the arrested party mem- 
bers, gave evidence of the fact that the qualitative distinc- 
tion between the party membership and nonparty mass had 
almost disappeared. 

The consequence was the re-emergence of the old scheme: 
ten thousand devout Communists wielded the power in 
efforts to advance the Communist cause; behind them, with 
complete faith in their authority, without venturing to ques- 
tion or to criticize, marched several million people, dis- 
playing the emblems of the party and the Komsomol. All 
that was required of them was strict discipline and hard 
work. They constituted the transmission belts between the 
group of leaders and the vast bulk of the nonparty masses, 
who were supposed to toil in the sweat of their brows, in 
silent, patient expectation of the day when the sun, kindled 
by someone, would shine for them, too. 

All the phenomena mentioned above had attained their 
full development in the ’thirties. Many of the processes de- 
scribed had reached their culmination. Party conferences 
or congresses, having lost their importance, having become 
parliaments without an opposition, were being convoked at 
increasingly rarer intervals. Although the 1927 Congress 
decided that such party conclaves were to be convened at 
least every two years, three years elapsed before the next 
one. There was an interval of almost four years between the 
1930 Congress and the next. Finally there was but one other 
party congress during the period preceding the war — ^in 
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March, 1939. At least eight years will have passed before 
the next Congress of the Russian Coromunist Party is as- 
sembled, if it ever is. 

The purge begun in 1933 continued for several years. 
Nearly 200,000 members were eliminated from the party in 
the first year. It was expected that the purge would be 
concluded by 1935, and the announcement of a forthcom- 
ing restoration of normal party life was actually made. How- 
ever, this did not happen. A. new purge was launched in 
1935, and with the summer of 1936 began the greatest and 
most terrible of all party purges (it coincided with the 
changed international situation). This continued until 1938, 
and in the army and navy until 1939. Many hundreds of 
thousands of party members were expelled; thousands were 
arrested and executed. 

After the conclusion of the purge, Stalin informed the 
party congress of 1939 that the party membership had de- 
creased by 270,000 as compared with 1934. The total of 
party members and candidates at that time, in the winter of 
1939, was 2,478,000. In September-October, 1939, the party 
membership exceeded 3,000,000. A year later it was 3,700,- 
000,’^ and, in the spring of 1941, before Russia was plunged 
into the war, the figure was approximately 3,900,000. During 
the war the party continued to expand. By autumn, 1943, 
it had 4,600,000 members. At the end of the war it had 5,700,- 
000 members. In the short span of four war years, despite 
the considerable losses in the war, it grew by about two 
million. 


STALIN AND HIS PARTY 

How can this development be reconciled with the tradi- 
tional Bolshevilc concept of the party as a small directing 
group of devoted, enlightened Communists organized to 
lead the great nonpolitical masses? 

7. This figure included the new Communist organizations in the regions 
annexed to Soviet Russia between September, 1939, and July, 1940. 
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It must be remembered that Stalin shared fully Lenin’s 
concept of the party. Stalin saw in the masses “inertia and 
political indifference”: ® according to Stalin the party can- 
not and therefore should not amalgamate with the people or 
with the workers. It must be a minority, a group, composed 
only of “the best elements”; it must move in advance of its 
class. The party, Stalin maintained, must be a “political 
leader.” 

“The party must be the advance guard of the working 
class. . . . The party must absorb all the best elements of 
the working class. The party cannot be a real party ... if 
it cannot overcome the inertia and political indifference of 
an elemental movement. The party must stand in advance 
of the working class.” 

From this concept of the party Stalin’s favorite analogy of 
a small general staff commanding an army of millions flows 
logically. “The party is the fighting staff of the proletariat,” 
said Stalin. “The party must lead the proletariat into the 
offensive . . . and must direct the retreat if circumstances 
demand it.” 

Stalin continued to regard the working masses, even the 
millions within his own party, as an unstable human mass 
which could veer suddenly in the opposite direction; and 
he persisted in believing that the sole guaranty against its 
moving in a false direction lay in the enlightened Com- 
munist reason of the party leaders. His giving party cards to 
hundreds of thousands, bestowing party rights upon them, 
did not indicate any increase in his faith in the stability of the 
masses. 

What Bolshevism once conceived as the principle that 
should govern the relationship between the small party and 
the people was now transformed into the governing prin- 
ciple operating within the party itself. The gigantic ex- 
pansion of the party has transformed it into a huge body, 

8, Stalin, Lenin and Leninism^ Lectures 1924. 
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but this party mass is not divided by an impenetrable gulf 
from the outside mass; both are politically dangerous, for 
both may “hesitate” in a moment of danger. The leaders 
remain the steel framework of the party structure. 

Stalin’s attitude toward this party mass was expressed quite 
recently, in 1937-39, when the apparently unimportant 
question of admission into the party was again under dis- 
cussion. In 1934 it had been decided that only those candi- 
dates were to be admitted who, having passed a course of 
political education, had “mastered the program and consti- 
tution of the party.” 

“Every party member must master the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism,” declared Kaganovitch, in those years 
the most powerful man next to Stalin, in explaining this 
requirement.'* 

Three years later Stalin came out against this principle. 
What was required, he maintained, was not “mastery” of 
the party program but merely its acceptance, as had been 
the case in Lenin’s time. True knowledge and understanding 
must be assumed to reside only in the upper spheres, where 
Leninism has been “mastered.” For the party at large, how- 
ever, this was not to be obligatory. 

The Party Bylaws were again altered in 1939 in accord- 
ance with Stalin’s views. 

Thus the party membership has been divided into two 
parts: those who have “mastered” the program and policy 
of Communism, and those who merely “accept” it. The 
first are the leaders; the second include the useful workers, 
administrators, engineers, economists — elements essential to 
the life of the country, useful in their respective districts 
as long as they act in accordance with instructions. 

Stalin has always been conscious of this difference. He 

9. At that time this proposal was, of course, supported by Stalin. Dur- 
ing membership purges, such as this one, the leaders were looking for 
opportunities to get rid of many members, and failure to master the true 
teachings of Leninism was to serve as a point of indictment. 
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has defined the Stalinist concept of the party as follows; 
“Three or four thousand men of the high command — the 
generals of our party. Then 30 to 40 thousand intermediate 
commanders: these constitute the officers’ corps of our party. 
And further, 100 to 150 thousand of the leading elements 
of our party — ^these are, so to speak — the subaltern officers 
of the party.” 

Thus, according to Stalin’s calculation, the governing ele- 
ments of the party numbered 150 to 200 thousand members, 
no more than 10 per cent of the party membership of that 
year (1937), no more than 3 per cent of the present enroll- 
ment. Even so, one would hardly include all petty officers in 
the commanding elements of an army. Of the 30,000 to 
40,000 party directors (the middle category), fully one half 
are scattered throughout distant provinces, far from the 
main political center. They have no part in the formation 
of party opinion. Only about 10,000 to 15,000 comprise the 
heart of the Russian Communist party. These constitute 
the real party. 

By the end of the ’thirties, when the great purge was 
over, this new relationship between the leadership and the 
millions of members was firmly and finally established. The 
problem of a really small party, in Lenin’s sense, inside the 
huge Communist party was solved. Now the party could 
proceed to enroll additional millions of members. It grew 
rapidly during the war. Bylaws were changed, conditions 
governing the admission of new members were eased as re- 
garded members of the armed forces. If he was in uniform, 
a “candidate” could become a full-fledged member within 
three months; and the party was anxious to enroll all those 
soldiers and officers who had distinguished themselves, 
whether in battle or otherwise. Decorations and citations 
meant at the same time an insistent invitation to join the 
party ranks. The insistence was successful in virtually all 
cases. In this way the party grew to its present membership 
of about six million. 
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THE REAL PARTY 

This party kernel, the successor to Lenin’s organization of 
“professional revolutionists,” has grown very slowly over 
a period of decades. As we have seen, the underground or- 
ganization of the Bolsheviks at the beginning of the 1905 
revolution comprised about 8,000 persons, and it had about 
20,000 at the beginning of the second revolution in 1917. 
In 1922, when the party membership had already exceeded 
500,000, Molotov placed the number of “active party 
workers” at 15,000.^® 

An official census of the party personnel in 1927, including 
party “generals” and “officers,” disclosed the following 
figures: members of central, regional, and provincial com- 
mittees, 3,500; minor leaders, 37,000, 

Ten years later Stalin’s report (just quoted) showed that 
the figures still held; there still were 30,000 to 40,000 “gen- 
erals and commanders.” His report was a convincing proof 
of how slowly the party kernel was developing, as dis- 
tinguished from the influx of the party mass. 

In 1939 Andrei Zhdanov presented the following report 
to the party congress giving the number of secretaries, i.e., 
of party employees, in charge of local organizations: 


Secretaries and directors of regional and district divisions 843 

Secretaries of lower party units • . ■ 10,902 

Total . ii ,745 


The party core itself is divided into various gradations. 
The authority of the leader is undisputed, being far above 
that once enjoyed by Lenin. The scope of his power is un- 
limited, being much greater than that wielded by any Rus- 
sian tsar. 

10. He gave the following figures: The Central Committee and its 
immediate associates in Moscow and in the provinces, 325 persons; these 
were the generals. Leading members in the provinces, about 2,000; party 
officials in the provinces and secretaries of individual cells, 13,000. These 
were the officers. 
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After the leader, in point of influence, come the Polit- 
bureau and the administrative office of the Central Com- 
mittee. The Politbureau is the party’s real brain; it numbers 
14 people elected from among the 71 members of the 
Central Committee. Since Lenin’s days the Politbureau has 
been practically the government of Russia. 

The Orgbureau deals with internal problems of the party 
organization; among these problems appointments to and 
dismissals from public oflice are the most important. At 
times — such as during the purges — this activity of the Org- 
bureau is of great political importance. Finally, the “Secre- 
tariat” of the Central Committee, with a few members of 
the Politbureau at its head, is the nerve center of all political 
activity. 

The administrative office of the Central Committee is sub- 
ordinated to the Politbureau, but its importance is enormous. 
Its ofiicials are not chosen by party conferences or congresses 
but hold office by appointment. Its importance is much 
greater than that of the small staff of executives and em- 
ployees in the White House, or at 10 Downing Street. It is 
not analogous to a premier’s office, for there is another in- 
stitution performing that function under the chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. The executive offlce of the Central 
Committee is an all-embracing administrative apparatus im- 
pinging upon all phases of government activity. It assembles 
material for Stalin’s speeches, for government and party 
declarations, and important resolutions. It collects data per- 
taining to every prominent member of the party, and main- 
tains complicated statistical records. The fate of many party 
leaders and rank-and-filers has been decided on the basis 
of material collected in these offices. 

This institution also prepares projects dealing with col- 
lectivization, industrialization, purges, shake-ups, projects 
which are subsequently approved or rejected, as the case 
may be. Ministers and other high government officials come 
It, Nine members and five “candidates ” 
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to the o£Sce of the Central Committee for instructions, for 
many officials in that office wield greater authority than do 
the ministers. 

It should be kept in mind that the rank of minister 
(formerly people’s commissar) in the Soviet Union can- 
not be compared in importance with that of a cabinet mem- 
ber elsewhere. There are more than eight hundred ministers 
in Russia. Of these, only seventy to eighty reside in Moscow 
as ministers of the USSR or of the Russian Republic. Hun- 
dreds of others are people’s commissars in the affiliated 
Soviet Republics. Only those ministers who also happen to 
be members of the Pohtbureau, men like Beria, Molotov, and 
a few others, occupy positions of great authority. 

Thus, hundreds of ministers scattered all over the coun- 
try are conscious of the watchful eye of the administrative 
office of the Central Committee in Moscow. In practice, and 
contrary to the Constitution, they are responsible not to 
their respective parhaments (Supreme Soviets) but directly 
and indirectly to some specific division in the administrative 
office of the Central Committee. 

The relationship between these leading party organs on 
the one hand, and the Soviet Government on the other is 
often misunderstood abroad, despite the fact that it has re- 
mained essentially stable during the last decade. Members 
of the Soviet Government (People’s Commissars or Min- 
isters) are either themselves members of the Politbureau or 
are subordinated to a specific member of that leadiug party 
body. Governmental functions are actually divided among 
the Politbureau’s members. The number of ministries 
(People’s Commissariats) has grown from twelve to over 
fifty in the course of the twenty-nine years of the Soviet 
regime, the main reason for this increase being the multi- 
tude of new economic functions. Groups of ministries are 
placed under the control of the real minister — a member 
of the Politbureau. 

In certain cases, a member of the Politbureau performs 
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functions that do not exist on paper and are not provided 
for in the Soviet Constitution. Education, for example, is 
the concern of the various national republics, and there is 
no ministry of education in the constitutional government 
of the Soviet Union. In a way, this corresponds to the situa- 
tion in the United States. Actually, however, the PoUtbureau 
assigns one of its members to control and direct all the 
ministries of education in the various constituent repubhcs. 
In this way the activities of all local and national educa- 
tional institutions are synchronized and kept uniform. Au- 
tonomy exists only in the official Constitution. The party 
apparatus abolishes autonomy in favor of a high degree of 
centralization. 

This system of government by division of portfolios 
among the members of the Politbureau has been in existence 
for a long time. A reform, introduced in March, 1946, aimed 
to legalize it. At the head of the official Soviet Government 
of about sixty members there are nine men — one Premier 
(Stalin) and eight Vice-Premiers. Unlike the other “simple” 
ministers, who are merely experts in their special fields, 
these nine men control their colleagues who are in effect 
subordinate to them. All nine of these men are members 
of the Politbureau. In reality this means that a small group 
of men, selected by the Supreme Leader from among the 
members of the party’s Central Committee, become mem- 
bers of the Politbureau and constitute the real and official 
government as Vice-Premiers, placed between Stalin and the 
rank-and-file ministers. 

At the beginning of the ’twenties the office of the Central 
Committee comprised only 100 persons, including the minor 
personnel. In 1927 the figure was 650. This was subsequently 
reduced, and in 1929 the personnel numbered 375. Almost 
half of these were so-called “responsible workers.” In the 
’thirties the personnel was considerably expanded, but the 

12. After the war a Union ministry was created which embraced only 
universities and other institutions of higher education. 
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exact number was kept secret. These 300 to 500 higher 
ofEcials constitute the brain trust of the Russian Communist 
party and of World Communism. A huge staff works under 
them. 

The office of the Central Committee consists of several 
divisions, each of which is charged with administering a 
special sphere of government or party activity. There are 
the Secret Division (later rechristened Special Division), 
the Distributive Division (later Division of Cadres), the 
Division of Schools (a Department of Education), the 
Division of Mass Campaigns (collectivization, public demon- 
strations, etc.), the Division of Propaganda and Agitation 
(press, radio, lectures), the Military Division, and several 
economic divisions. 

Even the party hierarchs look upon this office with great 
respect not unmixed with fear. During the purges, for 
example, the awe-inspiring Revisional Committee, haviug 
investigated, as part of its duties, the personnel of the ad- 
ministrative office of the Central Committee, humbly char- 
acterized its members as follows: 

“The apparatus of the Central Committee represents a 
firm, ideologically galvanized organization, composed of 
tried and theoretically accomplished Bolshevffis who have 
gone through the school of struggle against class enemies and 
their agents inside the party.” 

Thus the well-integrated and comparatively stable party 
leadership rests, like the cupola of a great edifice, upon 
several party columns: men of industry, leaders of agricul- 
ture, of education, of finance and trade. But among these 
columns there are two of primary importance: the Red 
Army and the MVD. 

THE KOMSOMOL 

The Communist Youth League is a specific Soviet phe- 
nomenon. This league has played a very important role 
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throughout the entire history of the Soviet regime, and its 
development has been symptomatic of the evolution of So- 
viet society. 

By virtue of its sphere of activity the Komsomol has been 
something more than an ordinary league of youth. It con- 
scripted thousands of its members for fighting in the civil 
war, sent thousands of youths to work in plants and fac- 
tories, and to wag^olitical campaigns in the villages. Thou- 
sands of village ofuces were filled by Komsomol members, 
who also constituted a large percentage of the membership 
and officialdom of local Soviets. The Komsomol is a political 
organization, and has passed through all the phases of de- 
velopment which history has bestowed upon its older sister, 
the Communist party: the struggle of factions, expulsions, 
purges, arrests, executions; the obligation to hear long polit- 
ical reports and vote unanimous approval of the govern- 
ment’s policy. Thus, the Komsomol is but another party or- 
ganization, or rather an auxiliary mass organization, which 
the party utilizes for various purposes and to a very sub- 
stantial degree. 

According to its first constitution, members of the Kom- 
somol were to be youths between the ages of 14 and 23. Very 
soon it became apparent, however, that many, having reached 
the latter age limit, remained in the Komsomol instead of 
transferring to the party or joining the mass of nonpartisans. 
At one time, some 30 per cent of the Komsomol’s member- 
ship consisted of such elements, aged even 30 and more. The 
point is that the Communist party was very strict in sifting 
candidates for party membership; there were the frequent 
purges, and frequent cessations of admissions. Tens of thou- 
sands who desperately needed party membership cards 
preferred to be registered as youths, although in many cases 
they were men with large families and were approaching 
forty. The congress of the Komsomol in 1936 legalized this 
situation and set the age limits for Komsomol membership 
between 15 and 26. Members might remain in the organiza- 
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tion beyond the age of 26, but they were to have only a 
voice but no vote. The limitation, however, did not make 
much difference. 

Founded in 1918, the Komsomol at first grew at a slower 
pace than did the party. The first year showed a membership 
of about 22,000, and the year following 96,000. After that, 
like the party, and for the same reasons, it began to grow 
rapidly, reaching 500,000 members by 1920. Simultaneously 
with the first party purge, the membership of the Komsomol 
was cut in hah; in 1922 it was 247,000. 

Then came a very rapid expansion. In two years the mem- 
bership increased fivefold, reaching 1,140,000 in January, 
1925. fey that time, the principal features of the new political 
situation had become apparent in the Komsomol — ^long be- 
fore the appearance of analogous phenomena in the party. 

Membership in the Komsomol had become the sole oppor- 
tunity for advancement for young men and women, par- 
ticularly for the youth of the cities. Schools and higher 
educational institutions, although offering free tuition, took 
into careful consideration the party affiliation of applicants 
for admission. Membership in the Komsomol became ex- 
tremely useful — at times indispensable — ^for entrance into 
a university or technical school. Workers eager to help their 
cliildren get on in life hastened to utilize the new oppor- 
tunities; children of government employees and intellec- 
tuals naturally sought to complete their education; even 
from the villages thousands flocked into the schools. In 
addition to offering the advantages of facilitating schooling 
and higher education, the Komsomol promoted excursions, 
maintained social clubs, provided evening entertainments 
and dances. It arranged for visits to theaters and supplied 
books. In short, the social life of young folk centered around 
it, for no similar organizations were permitted to e^t; and 
young men and women who, naturally, did not relish isola- 
tion from the world sought to join the Komsomol. 

Unlike the party, the Komsomol set no great obstacles to 
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admission of new members, except for government em- 
ployees and intellectuals. There were no limitations for 
workers and peasants; but out of fear of an influx of op- 
positionist elements of the inteiligent§ia it was decided to 
create for employees and intellectuals, constituting at that 
time a grade “B” class of citizens, a special category of 
“candidates for the Komsomol”; for these there was insti- 
tuted a probation period of a year and a half before they 
could be admitted to membership. For a long period there 
were about 100,000 such candidates. 

In the cities the Komsomol was allotted a comparatively 
modest role, that of auxiliary to the party, and the reservoir 
of new material. In the villages its function was much more 
important. There, members of the Komsomol, individually 
and in groups, frequently wielded authority over the non- 
partisan peasantry; often they acted by appointment (al- 
though formally by “election”) as chairmen of village so- 
viets. Of 63,000 village administrations in Soviet Russia, 
members of the Komsomol ran about 6,000. 

Before very long the Komsomol also became the center of 
intense political struggle. The discussions which subse- 
quently shook the party raged in equal measure at Kom- 
somol meetings. At such meetings Trotsky often won great 
victories, and Zinoviev at one period scored tremendous suc- 
cesses. In Leningrad, Zinoviev’s satrapy, the Komsomol 
prided itself upon being the most powerful workers’ organ- 
ization. 

The intention was at first to include in the Komsomol all 
young workers, for the purpose of “buttressing the composi- 
tion” of the organization. Zinoviev related proudly in 1925 
that 50 per cent of all young workers in Leningrad had 
joined the organization; in 1927 the percentage had risen 
to 7y Although this plan, of course, entailed the danger of 
admitting large numbers of non-Communists and even anti- 
Communists, one must keep in mind that by the middle of 
the ’twenties the Soviet regime had grown so strong and 
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all other parties had been so completely crushed that the 
danger appeared to be very slight. 

The Komsomol continued to grow rapidly during the second 
decade of the Soviet regime, and overtook the party. Al- 
ready in 1928 it had 2,070,000 members; in 1930 the mem- 
bership rose to about 2,500,000; and in 1933 it mounted to 

4.000. 000. Like the party, the Komsomol halted its expansion 
at this point for several years. 

By that time — the middle ’thirties — the position and func- 
tion of the Komsomol had become fully established. Of its 

4.000. 000 members, some 700,000 were enrolled in higher 
and middle educational institutions. More than 100,000 were 
at’ work as teachers. More than 40 per cent were in the 
villages, and of these many were officials of state farms, and 
many others occupied administrative posts. About 1,000,000 
were active in the collectives, combining their agricultural 
work with various functions of administration. Between 35 
and 40 per cent of the organization consisted of young 
workers. 

During this period, the central organs of the Komsomol 
stopped publishing statistics on its social composition in order 
to avoid the necessity of acknowledging its largely “non- 
proletarian” character. One could have cited, for example, 
the figures of new Komsomol members in the Moscow region 
for 1938-40. Of 208,522 such newcomers, workers repre- 
sented only 36 per cent (76,000); government employees 
and students, 54 per cent (113,000); and peasant collectiv- 
ists, less than 4 per cent (7,500). Thus at the end of the 
’thirties, the Komsomol was no longer a “class,” a “workers’ ” 
organization. There was no longer any need of regulating 
its composition artificially, for all members had become 
“loyal.” 

In 1936 Stalin decided to carry out an experiment which, 
if successful, was to be applied to other spheres. He de- 
termined to abolish all limitations of the admission of Intel- 
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lectuals to the Komsomol, of government employees and 
their children, and even of children of former capitalists 
and kulaks. On Stalin’s personal orders, the congress of the 
Komsomol proclaimed the principle of equahty for aU who 
sought admission into the organization. The category of 
“candidates” henceforward was applied only to illiterates. 

The growth of the Komsomol continued at an increased 
tempo. By 1939 the membership had reached 9,000,000; in 
1940 it was 10,000,000; on the eve of the war in 1941 it was 
about 12,000,000. 

At the outbreak of the Russo-German war there were 
about 40,000,000 persons of Komsomol age in Soviet Russia. 
Between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 were in the cities, of 
whom 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 or 60 to 70 per cent, were in 
the Komsomol. Virtually the entire youth in many Soviet 
institutions, plants, educational institutions were Komsomol 
members. These were no longer the “advance guard” of 
youth but virtually the entire youth. At the same time, the 
Komsomol was shedding its old features of a militant, fight- 
ing organization.^® It lost a great deal of its old Communist 
elan, and became a universal, workaday organization de- 
voted to practical everyday needs, such as education, ad- 
vancement in jobs, and preparation for military service. The 
only political note that remained was the publicly avowed 
loyalty to die regime, regardless of the policies it might 
pursue. 

The Komsomol’s organization constitutes a guaranty of 
loyalty and bhnd obedience. Each local group elects, of 
course, its executive committee; the committee selects its 
secretaries, who direct the affairs of the organization. But 
the secretaries — and this is the important feature — ^must be 

13. At the outbreak of the war the so-called “Pioneers,” ages from ii to 
15, were an organization of 8,000,000 to 9,000,000; in the cities virtually all 
adolescents of these ages belonged to this preparatory school for the 
Komsomol. There were also the Oktyabryata (“Little Octobrists”) ages 
from 8 to II, comprising about 4,000,000. 
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conjSrmed by higher authorities in the hierarchic scheme. 
Thus, for example, the secretary of a Komsomol village 
group must be approved by the district organization, i.e., 
by the district secretary of the Komsomol; but this district 
secretary must, in turn, have the approval of the regional 
secretary, whose existence depends upon approval of the 
secretary of the Central Committee. The secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Komsomol — “the Vozhd (Leader) 
of the Communist Youth” — ^is actually appointed by the 
leading organs of the Communist party: they consider in 
advance the composition of the Central Committee of the 
Komsomol, including the secretary. The party leadership 
can decide on removal of its leading officials. The secretary of 
the Komsomol, appointed by the party and then elected 
unanimously by the Central Committee of the Komsomol, 
controls the regional secretaries, who, in turn, control the 
district and local secretaries, and so on down the line. At 
the same time, the party appoints one of its members to super- 
vise Komsomol affairs. In the period immediately preceding 
the war this post was occupied by Andrei Zhdanov, one of 
Stalin’s closest and most trusted lieutenants. 

Thus, the direction of the Komsomol, founded formaUy 
on a democratic basis, proceeds actually in authoritarian 
fashion, from above downward. The Komsomol became a 
government institution administering the affairs of youth, 
as well as some other affairs. Nothing would change if the 
government should abolish by a stroke of the pen its bylaws 
with the congresses, elections, membership regulations; the 
central and local administrations would remam and would 
continue to perform their prescribed functions. 

This process was accelerated with the outbreak of the 
war. Many millions were mobilized, particularly the village 
youth, which, as already noted, had been but little affected 
by the Komsomol organization. It now appeared useful to 
draw the peasant-soldiers into the organization, which was 
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developing "wide military-educational activity at the front. 
Now the Komsomol began to grow rapidly in the army, re- 
cruiting millions of soldiers. 

The thin partition which continued to divide the Komso- 
mol in the years immediately preceding the war from the 
non-Communist youth was imperceptibly removed during 
the tempestuous war period. At the end of 1943 the mem- 
bership had reached 17,500,000, Whole sections of the new 
army — ^recruits as well as more seasoned soldiers — ^were 
incorporated in the organization. On the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary (October 29, 1943) the Komsomol 
addressed a greeting to the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party signed by 17,320,000 men and women. The 
peculiar character of the Communist Youth League, its long 
battle against “backward youth,” “religious prejudices,” 
“peasant atavism,” and “irresoluteness of the intelligentsia” 
— aU this was no more. The type known to the world as 
a Komsomolets — the brazen, militant, swashbuckling fellow 
shaking his fist at the Pope of Rome and burning the effigies 
of “Kings and Churchills” in public squares — had become 
dissolved in the broad ocean of youth. Today a Komsomolets 
is a young Soviet citizen and, conversely, the young Soviet 
citizen is a Komsomolets. 

The original social movement represented by the Komso- 
mol, therefore, no longer exists. But the Komsomol organiza- 
tion remains: a network of committees, secretaries, or- 
ganizers, who receive their instructions from above, from the 
highest authorities. The instructions pertain to schools, war 
work, and work in plants and Soviet institutions. Although 
they overlap the work of other government institutions, 
these organs continue to be considered essential because 
they are an additional means of assuring the loyalty of young 
citizens, of controlling their thoughts and conduct, of re- 
warding the worthy and punishing the guilty. 



XIII 


THE ARMY AND THE SECRET 
POLICE 

T WO lands of armed forces have existed in Russia 
throughout the Soviet period: the army and the 
police. The police was a political force, the army 
was nonpolitical. The police was a tool of the party, the 
army was an object of its activity. 

The history of the Soviet period, aU the shifting policies 
and slogans, all turns and zigzags are reflected in the history 
of the Red Army. The main problem of the Russian revolu- 
tion, the relationship of the people and the government, finds 
expression in the relationship of the army and the party, of 
the commanders and the MVD. Persistent efforts to ex- 
pand the “proletarian kernel” as a guaranty of the army’s 
obedience; the creation of party organizations in the army, 
embracing chiefly the commanding staff; the efforts of the 
Komsomol to recruit young privates; lecture programs, 
operation of Communist “political grammar” schools, and 
publication of a score of newspapers mark the history of the 
Red Army. Other methods used were the frequent mysteri- 
ous removals of officers, leapfrog promotions, and purges, 
small and great. 

The two principal instruments used in keeping check on 
the army were the Political Administration and the MVD. 
The Political Administration, a department of the party’s 
Central Committee, operated through thousands of its civil 
officials (under their various titles, such as “political com- 
missars,” “military commissars,” “political workers,” “party 
organizers,” and others) , The activities of the MVD often 
were secret, and the identity of many of its chiefs and thou- 
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sands of informants was not known to the army. The party 
commissars and the MVD worked of course in close col- 
laboration. 

Each of these elements developed rapidly in the past 
fifteen years. The Red Army and its ofEcer corps grew in 
numbers and quality. The number of Communists among 
the officers was constantly increasing but so was the danger 
confronting the party in the army. The “political personnel” 
in the army was 14,000 in 1925 and increased to 34,000 in 
1939. In 1925 it appeared that no outside control would be 
necessary once all the commanding posts were occupied by 
party members. In 1938, however, when this goal was 
achieved, the army was covered with an unparalleled net- 
work of control and punitive organizations. At the begin- 
ning of the ’twenties less than 2 per cent of the army rank 
and file belonged to Communist organizations, and the 
government had to keep close watch upon the “potential 
counterrevolutionists in uniform.” In 1939 half of the army’s 
and two thirds of the navy’s rank and file were members of 
the party or of the Komsomol.^ But the government, never- 
theless, found itself compelled to keep an even more careful 
eye upon the armed services. 

Not for a minute did the party leaders forget the history 
of Napoleon and Cromwell, and every conceivable political 
instrument was put to use to forestall the possibility of an 
analogous development in Russia — ^that is, the rise to polit- 
ical leadership of some revolutionary hero who would dis- 
card the revolutionary process with the aid of a revolutionary 
army. 

After the revolutionary years, as popular political activity 
declined, the soldier mass became more obedient and politi- 
cally amorphous. Its capacity for political initiative dimin- 
ished and with this diminished also the threat to the security 

I. In 1939 Marshal Voroshilov revealed that more than 50 per cent of the 
army rank and file belonged to the Communist party or the Communist 
Youth League. In the navy the percentage was 67. 
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of the Soviet system emanating from the army rank and file. 

What did appear dangerous, or potentially dangerous, 
were elements of the government-employed intellectuals. 
Red Army officers, “military intellectuals,” were part of 
the large class of state officials. Whenever the government 
accentuated its poUcy against the Soviet intelligentsia, the 
relations between the regime and army officers reflected a 
similar tension. 

Intellectuals in officers’ uniform, even active members of 
the Communist party of “Old Bolsheviks” assigned to mili- 
tary posts, often used to become infected with the spirit of 
opposition after some years of work; at times they joined 
various opposition groups (in most instances the Right Op- 
position in the party) , and they were frequently subjected 
to punishment. One of the most talented Soviet military 
leaders. Marshal Tukhachevsky, at one time joined the 
Right Oppositionist circles of the Communist party. He was 
executed in 1937, together with seven other Soviet military 
leaders, when a conflict arose over the restoration of the 
hated “commissars” in the army.® 

The great expansion of the Communist party did not 
make the estabhshed regime feel secure about the army any 

2. During the wartime alliance with Russia, much was written about the 
so-called “treason trials” of Marshal Tukhachevsky and other generals, as 
well as of nonmilitary Communist leaders. The former American Am- 
bassador, Joseph E. Davies, who had witnessed the trials in Moscow and had 
reported on them critically to the State Department, now voiced a new 
faith in the fairness of the purge and the trials. He was followed by scores 
of writers and politicians who suddenly became apologists for Soviet jus- 
tice. In this way the purges and “liquidations,” though a part of prewar 
history, have remained a subject of passionate discussion down to the 
present time. No facts have been advanced in support of the new pro- 
Soviet version; the only aim has been to please the Moscow authorities and 
to strengthen the ties with Russia by means of an unworthy sacrifice of 
moral and human principles. The attitude toward the trials remains the 
acid test for measuring a writer’s understanding and knowledge of Russian 
affairs. Those who believe in the treason (pro-German activity) of Tuk- 
hachevslcy, Zinoviev, Bukharin, Trotsky, and hundreds of others belong in 
one of two groups: either, they are simply naive and ignorant, or they are 
propagandists, 
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more than about the civil organization of the country. But 
the outward forms of conflict assumed other features. The 
army was no longer opposed to the party but to its only 
armed rival, the only other force possessing rifles, tanks, and 
military airplanes, to the institution that checks the army, 
reports on the army, purges the army, arrests army leaders 
for political motives — an institution occupying a position 
above the army, and which has an army of its own. This is 
the MVD. 

The MVD (formerly called Cheka, OGPU, and NKVD) is 
the purest Communist organization of all. Nowhere is the 
percentage of Communists so large, nowhere is the ratio of 
“nonpartisans” so low. All executives and nearly all em- 
ployees of the MVD are party members, carefully checked 
and sifted, clear of any oppositionist taint. Only the com- 
plete solidarity of the MVD with the high party leadership 
makes possible the existence of the Soviet State; this con- 
stitutes the first prerequisite of its stability, a fact which per- 
mits of no deviations. The slightest ideological deviations, 
even suspicion of heresy on the part of a member of the 
MVD, has invariably and inevitably led to his liquidation. 
The entire development of the Soviet State, from the ro- 
mantic chaos of the early years to the confident stability of 
the latter period, has been closely bound with the strengthen- 
ing and expansion of this institution. 

In the past the OGPU, too, had been the scene of raging 
ideological differences, when groups of its agents in the cor- 
ridors of this police fortress had engaged in heated discus- 
sions about Socialism in one country and the course of the 
Chinese revolution. There were many years when a party 
card had served as a guaranty against molestation by the 
GPU. But all this has long passed. At first singly, then in 
hundreds, later in many thousands, once privileged party 
members began moving under convoy across prison cor- 
ridors and through transfer, points into the forests and 
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tundras of distant regions. All discussion about the Chinese 
revolution has long ceased and no longer does anyone at the 
Lubyanka Headquarters venture to differ with the powers- 
that-be in the Kremlin. 

The small, weak Temporary Extraordinary Commission 
of 1917 (the original Cheka) has developed into a perma- 
nent institution, which has overtaken all others in its phe- 
nomenal growth, including the expansion of industry and 
the rate of collectivization. Only shamefacedness on the 
part of the regime prevents the publication of the facts and 
figures concerning this speedy and brilliant development. 
Bureaucracy and its red tape exist in other spheres of the 
regime but not in the MVD; other Soviet institutions are 
charged frequently with lack of initiative, but there is plenty 
of ini tiative in the MVD; in other institutions bustle and 
restlessness interfere with quick decisions, but the actions of 
the MVD proceed always with lightning-like speed and 
are invariably productive. 

The MVD is not a political police in the ordinary sense 
of the word. 

There is no economic enterprise outside of Russia, pri- 
vate or public, the scope of whose operations approaches the 
economic sweep of the MVD. The network of schools ad- 
ministered by the MVD would do honor in its size to any 
small country. Great “popular movements,” such as the anti- 
religious campaigns, have been carried out under the direc- 
tion of the GPU and later of the MVD. The MVD con- 
stitutes the actual government of entire regions in the east, 
where the local authorities exercise but a shadowy authority. 
Unlike the practice in all other countries, all places of im- 
prisonment in Russia are not within the jurisdiction of the 
ministry of justice but under the authority of the MVD. 
This applies also to the various Corrective Labor Camps and 
Labor Colonies mentioned in Chapter XL Many building 
projects, for example, such as the construction of highways, 
canals, etc., come under the authority of the MVD. Its 
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budgets have, therefore, been tremendous, increasing from 
482,000,000 rubles in 1933 to 3,000,000,000 in 1937. To- 
gether with other projects (in particular the construction 
of highways and railroads) the figure was as high as 4,000,- 
000,000 in that year. 

During the war period, 1941-45, other functions were 
added to the NKVD. Contrary to the system in vogue in all 
other countries, all war prisoners were immediately trans- 
ferred from the authority of the Red Army into the hands of 
the NKVD, and all war-prisoner camps were administered 
not by the mihtary but by the police. For this reason, organi- 
zations of war prisoners, such as the Free Germany Commit- 
tee or the Union of German Ofiicers, were formed on the in- 
itiative of the NKVD, on orders, of course, of the higher 
authorities. All decisions taken by these German organiza- 
tions and all their resolutions had to pass the censorship of the 
MVD. Finally, its wartime functions included the supervi- 
sion of many military and engineering projects. 

An important function of the MVD is stiU checlcing on 
the Army. This function is performed through the long- 
established Special Division, created solely for this pur- 
pose, All mihtary commissars under their different titles, 
and other political officials attached to the armed forces are 
obliged to report regularly to the Special Division, either 
directly or through the so-called PUR — ^the Political Admin- 
istration of the Soviet Army. Attached to the army for the 
purpose of watching the conduct of officers (at first former 
White officers and later all officers), these offcials furnish 
the Special Division with information concerning sentiments 
in the army, current talk, and “conspiracies.” Upon this in- 
formation the Special Division carried out the purges in 
the army. 

The MVD has its own not inconsiderable army. At first 
this was termed Special Service Detachments {Chon ) . Later 
it was changed to Internal Security Troops {Vokhr) and 
Special Troops of the MVD. These consist of troops selected 
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not only for their physique but for their loyalty. Twenty 
years ago they comprised only a few thousand; during the 
peasant uprisings party members had to be used to augment 
their forces. To avoid this in the future, the size of the GPU 
army was expanded. At the end of the ’twenties, with the 
beginning of the collectivization in the villages, which was 
accompanied by widespread revolts, these troops were in- 
creased to 60,000. Official Moscow sources reported sub- 
sequently, over a period of years, that the MVD had an 
armed police of 58,900 men.® These figures soon became ob- 
solete, although officially Moscow continued to quote them 
for ten years, up to the outbreak of the war. Foreign cor- 
respondents in 1936-37 estimated the forces under com- 
mand of the MVD at 250,000. This figure, given in reports 
passed by the censorship, is closer to the truth. During the 
war, it reached 600,000, and this number has only slightly 
decreased. The MVD forces constitute a real army, with 
their own officers, artillery, and even aviation. They are 
better paid than the Army. The famous secret weapon 
Katusha was not entrusted to the Red Army, but whenever 
it was brought to the front or transported back it was handled 
by the MVD army. The privileges enjoyed are so great that 
during the war the MVD army has been sent to the front 
only in particular instances and for short intervals. This 
army represents a revival in many respects of the prerevolu- 
tionary Corps of Gendarmes, whose function was also that 
of political security guards, and which during the first World 
War had aroused so much resentment by its comfortable 
situation in the rear that with the outbreak of the revolution 
the demand arose: “The gendarmes to the front!” However, 
the gendarmes of that period comprised an insignificant force 
compared with the troops of the MVD. 

But the power of the MVD does not rest merely upon 
these outward attributes of authority. More significant, per- 

3. Divided as follows: frontier guards, 28,150; frontier troops stationed 
in their own home territories, 17,240; escort troops, 13,200. 
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haps, are its unseen tentacles, which embrace a larger num- 
ber of people than its army. Every member of the Com- 
munist party, no matter where he may be working, is obliged 
to keep the MVD informed of everything he sees and hears 
that may be of interest. That this is no mere “moral obliga- 
tion” has been demonstrated by the fate of hundreds of Com- 
munists who for reasons of carelessness or because of hu- 
mane considerations had failed to report on their relatives. 
In addition to the general obligation impressed upon the 
millions of party members, thousands of special Communist 
informers have the direct task of gathering information on 
various aspects of social life and informing the MVD; these 
operatives are present in every institution, office, plant, 
scientific society. 

Many thousands of nonpartisans perform the same func- 
tion, diligently and without pay. These are persons who once 
had an unpleasant contact with the MVD; they have been 
permitted to remain at liberty on condition of serving as regu- 
lar informers; they are instructed to follow their usual occu- 
pations, without changing their mode of life in any way, to 
visit as usual their friends, schools, meetings, but to present 
reports about them. What is the number of such informers? 
Perhaps the MVD itself does not know. 

This army of spies presents a special problem. Their social 
position in the circle of their friends and acquaintances does 
not change when they become informers of the MVD, al- 
though not infrequently those in whose circles they move be- 
come aware of their function; they cannot very well be ex- 
cluded from these circles, first, because of fear of repression, 
and, secondly, because the matter is altogether an everyday 
phenomenon. The presence of informers in every nonpolit- 
ical group, at every entertainment, in every house committee 
is accepted as a matter of course. Thousands of these in- 
formers themselves undoubtedly dream of an opportunity 
of quitting their activity, of seeing the day when their shame- 
ful reports concerning their relatives and friends go up in 
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flames. And, conversely, they would be horror-stricken if 
the archives were to be opened and their work given pub- 
licity. All this is material for some future Shakespeare. 

Soviet scientists of world reputation, frequent partici- 
pants in international congresses; writers whose works have 
been translated into many languages; suave and polite diplo- 
mats, Soviet pedagogues who teach the young the basic 
truths of morality; doctors with large practices; and many 
other figures of various degrees of importance would gladly 
give everything they own, down to the last shirt, if they 
could only destroy the handiwork of their sheer, animal 
cowardice. This might be called, in ordinary times and 
places, the moral degradation of some individuals; but how 
can the characterization be applied to a mass phenomenon? 
How can we expect heroism to be a mass phenomenon? 

Both the volunteer informers and the paid squealers, the 
thousands of the victims and prospective victims, the purged 
and the expelled, the exiles and their families, all those who 
out of elemental fear of the MVD will not venture to utter 
a word of criticism, desire what to them appears to be the 
impossible — the disappearance of this institution and its 
entire system. 

Among these passionate dreamers Communists occupy a 
very prominent place. They have been painfully whipped 
in the last ten years, and the very name MVD has filled them 
with no less terror than it has their nonpartisan associates. 
They, too, have opened the invitations to appear before the 
MVD investigator with horror regardless of whether or not 
they knew themselves innocent; aU that has yet been written 
about this drama is but a pale shadow of the truth. Commu- 
nists, too, have been exiled by the thousands; they, too, have 
rotted in distant places; they, too, have been renounced by 
their wives and children. When permitted to remain at 
liberty, they, too, in shameful fear, have woven informers’ 
tales about their chiefs and subordinates, their school friends, 
their intimates. And because of their diligence and enthu- 
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siasm, their pains and their services they quietly, sullenly, 
passionately hate the MVD. 

Such are also the sentiments of the rest of the population. 
Civil and military. This has been true before and it is true 
now, after the war. There is hardly a family that has not lost 
someone in the war; and there are few families who at one 
time or another have not paid their tribute to the Moloch 
MVD. Some friends and relatives have stood under the hail 
of German bullets at the front, others have been imprisoned 
in concentration camps, where they died young of hunger 
and disease, toiling at forced labor. Some olEcers landed in 
the hell of German captivity, others were removed and de- 
moted as a consequence of reports by the ubiquitous agents 
of the MVD. 

Many observers and very many Russian Communists 
have more than once expected a decisive conflict between 
the army and the MVD; predictions of such a conflict were 
heard even during the war. So far these expectations and 
predictions have proved unfounded; but the first fortress 
which may fall as a consequence of the combined efforts of 
the army and the people, as soon as the first rays of spring 
begin to alter the rigorous landscape, will not be the party, 
not even the collectives, but the incomparable, majestic, 
unique monolith resting upon inhumanity, slavery, abomina- 
tion, and death — ^the MVD. 



XIV 


AFTER THE WAR 

. . . THE tears of wives and mothers are drying, and the 
last puddles of blood are being washed away by the rain, 
grass grows anew over the fields of battle, and the crippled 
have their crutches and artificial limbs. The war recedes 
from the urgency of the present back into history. Soon — 
too soon — ^it wdl be turned over to scholars, strategists, 
novelists, and writers of memoirs. But it has not yet lost its 
actual significance. 

Because much is being forgotten and relegated to silence, 
awlcward and vain legends, invented ad hoc, come into cur- 
rency; when repeated insistently, these become accepted 
and crowd out truth. 

Among the most nonsensical of these inventions is that 
which claims that the Russian people owe a great debt to 
their government for its achievements in this latest war. 
Stalin’s genius — so the press and radio day after day re- 
iterate from the east, and orators and writers tell us time 
and time again — ^foresaw everything and prepared for every- 
thing. It is to him that Russia owes its victory. Only the 
Soviet regime, with its rigid policy and its economy, has 
made victory possible; the country emerges from the war 
stronger than it was before. To the uncritical mind, a ready- 
made theory is handed out: the industrialization program, 
entailing such great privation on the part of the people, was 
a means of building up the war potential; the Five- Year- 
Plans were a prerequisite of victoiy over Germany. Collec- 
tivization and the liquidation of millions of kulaks have pdd 
off by supplying the armies during the war. Tlie pact with 
Germany in 1939 gave Russia two years^ respite and the op- 
portunity to prepare for military operations. The seizure of 
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the Baltic States and eastern Poland and the war against 
Finland in 1939-40 resulted in a strategic westward shift of 
the borders that were to serve as a buffer in case of a German 
attack. The traitor-generals were shot. The traitor-officers 
were purged. And when at last Germany struck, the Soviet 
Union rallied as one man to crush and destroy the enemy. 

It is hardly surprising that all public statements made 
within the Soviet Union are based on this philosophy. But it 
is amazing how rapidly and how easily this theory has found 
its way into those countries where the people have the right 
to know the facts and where criticism is not punished. Stalin 
as the savior of Russia, and his government as the representa- 
tive of her genuine national interests — there is the most 
curious of the postwar legends. 

The effectiveness of Russia’s defense is measured by the 
price the country paid for victory. 

Before the outbreak of the war Marshal Voroshilov and 
every other Soviet leader reiterated that “if we are attacked 
we will transfer the fight to the enemy’s soil.” The formula 
became popular. There was a sound idea in this promise of 
protecting the people from the horrors of an invasion. 

Actually, the enemy succeeded in occupying a territory 
with a population of over 70,000,000 — ^Iialf of European 
Russia — ^in devastating cities and villages, in killing and en- 
slaving millions of men and women. Never before had any 
invader had as frightful a success in a war against Russia 
as did Hitler in 1941-42. 

In the first World War the total of killed and dead from 
battle wounds amounted to about nine million. Of these, 
four powers on the European continent bore a nearly equal 
share: Russia, France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. Each 
lost approximately one and one half million men. Russia’s 
share of the total was 20 per cent. The casualties of England, 
Serbia, Belgium, and the United States were below the mil- 
lion mark. . 
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In the second World War, the total number of killed and 
dead in the European campaigns for all countries except 
Russia was about one milhon for the Allied belligerents, 
and three and a half million for Germany, with probably 
another 500,000 for its allies. But how great were Russia’s 
human losses in the war? There is no exact answer to this 
question. 

When the war ended, no official data on human losses 
were published in Russia. Material losses were accurately 
computed and announced as amounting to 679 billion rubles. 
Hundreds of men in local and state institutions, economists 
and statisticians must have toiled over statistics and other 
material. Everything was taken into account — ^livestock, 
furniture, household goods. But no account of the losses in 
men in the course of a long and bloody war. 

The available data make possible the following tentative 
estimate: ^ 

I. The figures concerning Russian and German losses are approximates; 
no definite and reliable statistics are yet available. For Russia, the Britan- 
nica Book of the Year, 1946, gives the figure of 12 to 15 million dead, of 
whom one half are assumed to be military, the other half civilian. The 
World Aknanac for 1946 mentions the same figure. Capt. Harry C. 
Butcher mentions (My Three Years With Eisenhower, p. 547) a statement 
by Elliott Roosevelt, made on May 23, 1944, that the Russian losses were 
estimated at 16 million. American official circles are inclined to rather high 
estimates of both military and civilian losses in the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, a bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (Jan- 
uary, 1946) estimates the Russian losses in dead at tliree million but ob- 
viously this figure omits the “missing” and dead in German captivity. 
Stalin, in his reply to ChurchilFs Fulton, Mo., speech, mentioned that “the 
Soviet Union sustained irreparable losses of about seven million men,” but 
his figure included only “direct losses in battle, under German occupation, 
and Som forced labor in Germany.” His total, in accordance with Soviet 
tradition, fads to take account of deaths among Soviet prisoners of war as 
well as deaths from starvation during the siege of Leningrad and the 
great number of those listed as “missing” in official reports. In the past the 
missing, the prisoners, and the sick in the Russian Army have constituted 
the major part of human losses. After the first World War the number 
of Russian dead was at first set at 750,000, while it actually reached 
1,700,000-2,000,000. In his Population of the Soviet Union (Princeton, 
1946), Prof. Frank Lorimer tentatively accepts the following figures for 
Russian losses in the war: (i) deaths of male military personnel— five 
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KILLED AND DEAD (EUROPEAN CAMPAIGNS) 


Country First World War Second World War 




Military 

Military and 
Civilian 

ALLIES 

United States 

126,000 

202,000 

202,000 

Russia 

1,700,000 

6“-8,ooo,ooo 

12-16,000,000 

France 

1,350,000 

165,000 

400,000 

British Empire 

900,000 

400,000 

450,000 

All others 

1,060,000 

450,000 

5,000,000 

TOTAL 

5,136,000 

7,217,000- 

9,217,000 

17,052,000- 

21,052,000 

(Russia: 

Percentage of total) 
GERMAN BLOC 

33 % 

83-87% 

76-80% 

Germany 

1,775,000 

3,100,000 

3,500,000 

Austria-Hungary 

1,200,000 

— 

— 

All others 

400,000 

400,000 

500,000 

TOTAL 

3,375,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

GRAND TOTAL 

8,511,000 

10,717,000- 

12,717,000 

21,052,000- 

25,052,000 


In the first World War, Russia bore 33 per cent of the 
Allied losses. In the second World War her share amounted 
to about 80 per cent. Of the total military losses of all 
belligerents in Europe, Russia’s share was 20 per cent in the 
first, 60-68 per cent in the second World War.^ 

million; (2) a reduction of nine million persons other than in the military 
forces, as m excess of civilian deaths over normal mortality. Further 
statistics will certainly necessitate corrections in the figures given above. 
The conclusions, however, will hardly have to be altered. 

2. Taking into account civilians killed and dead, the share of Russia in 
the total of human losses of both Allied and Axis countries amounts to 
about 60 per cent; Poland lost more than four million civilians and is 
tecond only to Russia in civilian losses. 
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The widespread notion that the second World War was 
more bloody and required greater human losses than the 
first is both correct and incorrect. It is true of Russia; it is 
not true in regard to the other great nations of the coalition. 
The total losses of France and Britain were smaller than in 
1914-18; there is no Allied nation except Russia whose 
losses in the second World War reached even half a milhon 
in Europe. Russia’s losses reached figures unprecedented in 
world history. Russia alone lost more than all the other 
nations together. 

As far as figures of German losses are known, the total 
of Germans killed on the eastern front amounted to 1,700,- 
000. In order to kill this number of Germans, the Red Army 
had to sustain far greater losses. The ratio is three Russians 
to one German, or even higher; if civilian dead are counted, 
at least six Russians had to die for one German. This repre- 
sents the real scale of the efficiency of Stalin’s defense of the 
nation. 

To these “permanent losses” must be added millions of 
cripples, of legless, armless, and blind veterans and civilians. 
The number of these has not been made public, but it cer- 
tainly exceeds considerably the number of invalids and dis- 
abled in the other countries. These cripples and invalids of 
war and the millions of widows and orphans will be a feature 
of Russian life for decades. 

Material losses were likewise on an unprecedented scale. 
According to Molotov, the invaders destroyed or burned 
1,710 cities and more than 70,000 villages and hamlets. Six 
million people were left homeless; 31,850 industrial enter- 
prises, employing a total of 4 million factory and office 
workers, were destroyed or damaged; 7 million horses, 17 
million head of cattle, and tens of millions of hogs and sheep 
were slaughtered or shipped to Germany. The Soviet Ex- 
traordinary State Commission, as mentioned above, esti- 
mated the direct loss to the national economy and private 
citizens at 679 billion rubles. 
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In the war years the Soviet Government allowed foreign 
correspondents to report freely concerning Russia’s enor- 
mous war losses. The censorship did not prevent the trans- 
mission of reports in which huge, sometimes exaggerated, 
figures on Russia’s casualties were mentioned — for instance, 
one and a half million dead from hunger during the siege of 
Leningrad, or 15 to 20 million dead on account of the war. 
No sooner had the war ended than this policy changed. Now 
the impression must be created that Russia is strong and 
great, and the Soviet press has stopped publisliing reports 
about the devastated areas. Details of the new Five-Year 
Plan, preparation for which was initiated immediately after 
the end of the war, began to fill the newspapers, and the 
optimistic forecasts replaced the tragic accounts of the effects 
of the war. To judge from the expectations of the new plan, 
the war damages will be repaired in a comparatively short 
time, and in a few years Russia will be far ahead of her own 
prewar level. This impression has been strengthened by the 
publication of reports of loans to certain neighbor states, 
grain deliveries to other countries, and a liberal attitude 
toward reparations payments by Finland, Rumania, and 
other nations. 

Actually both kinds of reports have been politically biased: 
the exaggeration of losses during the war, as well as the 
minimizing of damages afterward, when the needs of for- 
eign policy began to require greater emphasis on the enor- 
mous strength of the Soviet Union. There was to be no 
analysis of the price Russia paid in the war. There was to 
be no criticism of the ways and means by which the Soviet 
Government achieved its military successes. “We have won 
— and that is aU that matters. We have won — and this is 
ample evidence that our political conditions are healthy and 
our economy sound.” 

Russia bore the brunt of the war burden. All nations of the 
world must be grateful to Russia for her sacrifices. But, from 
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the Russian point of view, it is more than doubtful whether 
the government’s policy", which resulted in Russia’s assum- 
ing the major share of the burden, deserves endorsement. 
Political motives and Communist ideology were the real 
causes of Russia’s enormous losses. It was political, not 
military leadership that led to the sad record of losses and 
sacrifices. 

Motives of internal policy were the cause of the disor- 
ganization of the army known as the “great purge.” The 
purge ended only on the very eve of the war. The best and 
most experienced military leaders were replaced by new- 
comers. Therefore, when the war began, the military leader- 
ship proved inadequate. After a few months a reshuffiing of 
the high command became necessary, but it did not take 
place until after enormous losses had been sustained by the 
armies. 

Russian prisoners of war perished by the thousands in 
camps in Germany because, for political reasons, the Soviet 
Government persisted in its refusal to adhere to the Geneva 
Convention; in this way it gained a free hand in the treatment 
of German war prisoners in Russia. But the millions of Rus- 
sians were written off the moment they gave evidence of 
“lack of heroism” by falling into German hands. Their 
government never cared for them, A report read at the 
Nuremberg trials stated that during the last four months 
of 1941, 500,000 Russian prisoners died in German camps. 
Out of about 4,000,000 Russian prisoners, only 1,300,000 
were considered able to work after a few years in captivity, 
and only 400,000 were actually working. The rest were dead 
or seriously hi. Hunger and typhus reaped a rich harvest. 
Another German report on Russian prisoners, quoted^ in 
Nuremberg, stated that “there is no sense in transporting 
manpower in open and unheated cars because in such in- 
stances we have to unload corpses only.” 

It is rightfully claimed that the absence of the “second 
front” during 1941-44 was another reason why many mil- 
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military leadership that led to the sad record of losses and 
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Motives of internal policy were the cause of the disor- 
ganization of the army known as the “great purge.” The 
purge ended only on the very eve of the war. The best and 
most experienced military leaders were replaced by new- 
comers. Therefore, when the war began, the military leader- 
ship proved inadequate. After a few months a reshuffling of 
the high command became necessary, but it did not take 
place until after enormous losses had been sustained by the 
armies. 

Russian prisoners of war perished by the thousands in 
camps in Germany because, for political reasons, the Soviet 
Government persisted in its refusal to adhere to the Geneva 
Convention; in this way it gained a free hand in the treatment 
of German war prisoners in Russia. But the millions of Rus- 
sians were written off the moment they gave evidence of 
“lack of heroism” by falling into German hands. Their 
government never cared for them. A report read at the 
Nuremberg trials stated that during the last four months 
of 1941, 500,000 Russian prisoners died in German camps. 
Out of about 4,000,000 Russian prisoners, only 1,300,000 
were considered able to work after a few years in captivity, 
and only 400,000 were actually working. The rest were dead 
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front” during 1941-44 was another reason why many mil- 
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lions of soldiers and civilians had to die on the fields of Rus- 
sia, The absence of the second front was, however, the 
result of the Soviet policy of collaboration with Germany 
between 1939 and 1941. At the time of Hitler’s attack, the 
Soviet Government had maneuvered itself into an impossible 
political situation. The “first front” in France had suc- 
cumbed as a consequence of this policy. Because of the for- 
eign policy Russia had pursued, Germany was able for a 
period of eighteen months to advance in Russia and ravage 
her lands. By political means the Soviet Government was 
destroying what its armies would have been able to defend 
in warfare. 

In every coalition war each of the partners strives to keep 
his losses at a minimum, and, consequently, to shift the 
burden onto his allies. No government can be blamed for 
taking such a course; no people will willingly bear greater 
sacrifices than necessary. In the first World War, many an 
angry dispute arose between France and Russia on this ac- 
count. “One’s own shirt — a Russian proverb says — ^is closest 
to one’s skin.” Stalin’s government would have been glad 
to see the danger of Hitlerism removed by the Western 
powers without Russia’s participation in the war. Once Hit- 
ler’s armies were advancing in Russia, however, no alterna- 
tive was left, and no separate peace was possible. The failure 
to foresee these developments was due to more than the per- 
sonal shortsightedness of the Soviet leaders. It was the direct 
result of theories and principles that have dominated Soviet 
policy for decades and continue to dominate it today. 

This was no strategic error on the part of Russia. It was a 
political crime. Uncritical minds take seriously Stalin’s al- 
legation that by concluding the nonaggression pact with 
Germany, “we secured for a year and a half the opportunity 
to prepare our forces to repulse fascist Germany.” But the 
Germany which attacked Russia after its victories in the 
west was far stronger than at the time the nonaggression 
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pact was signed. On the other hand, the “preparation of 
our forces to repulse Germany” between 1939 and 1941 
was much less effective than superficial observers ,are in- 
clined to believe. 

In this year and a half Soviet troops occupied the Baltic 
countries and eastern Poland in order to create a buffer 
against a possible German attack. At least, this is how this 
policy has been presented to the world during the last years. 
However, this “buffer” was overrun by Germany in a fort- 
night, and by the middle of July, 1941, when the Germans 
had crossed the prewar borders of Russia, they had already 
captured a considerable number of troops stationed in the 
Baltic States and Poland. How this situation was misunder- 
stood by Stalin himself is obvious from his speech of July 
3, 1941 — eleven days after the start of the war — ^when he 
stated that “the enemy’s best divisions and his best aviation 
contingents are already smashed.” Actually Hitler’s army 
was exceedingly strong at the time, and eighteen months of 
death and destruction were to pass before the first decisive 
defeat could be inflicted upon it. Actually the seizure of 
the Baltic States and eastern Poland, while creating ani- 
mosity against Russia in the west, was of little help in the 
eventual war with Germany. 

And was the mobilization of Russian industry in 1939- 
41 decisive for the future course of the war? Had the two 
years of neutrality really assisted Russia in the subsequent 
industrial-military struggle? New plants erected or expanded 
in the Russian west and in the Ukraine were lost after July 
22, 1941, and the billions of rubles and the work of millions 
were brought to naught when Germany advanced. Certain 
industrial plants were transferred to the east, but a greater 
significance has been ascribed to this evacuation than it de- 
served. Iron deposits and iron mills could not be transported 
from Krivoi Rog, nor could the coal mines from the Donets 
Basin, nor the water dams and railroad lines, nor thousands 
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of other industrial units. Only the most important ones, for 
example, aircraft plants, were moved eastward. Molotov 
later stated that over 32,000 industrial plants and shops were 
destroyed by the Germans. This is a measure of the effec- 
tiveness of industrial evacuation. 

Actually half the war industry was lost. What engineers 
and workers had created was destroyed because of a faulty 
policy. A new war industry had to be started and speedily 
built up in the east, with both Russian resources and assist- 
ance from abroad. 

In the latter stages of the war, considerations of politics 
prevailed over those of mihtary strategy. When the Russian 
Army entered Poland, the Soviet Government spurned the 
support of the strong and widespread Polish underground or- 
ganization and permitted the Germans to crush the War- 
saw uprising. In order to liquidate the potential military 
strength of a free Poland, it placed upon the Red Army the 
entire burden of the campaigns across that country. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of excellent Polish warriors who could 
have shared the glory and sacrifices with the Russian army 
were either annihilated in Warsaw or else condemned to in- 
activity. 

Considerable forces were dispatched to the Balkans to 
establish contact with Tito’s Partisans and to occupy south- 
eastern Europe. At this point, Soviet strategy was dictated 
by postwar plans rather than by a mere desire to defeat Ger- 
many in the shortest possible time. When the Red Army 
marched on German soil, the German Army in the west was 
already retreating before the onslaught of American and Brit- 
ish troops, and the advance of the Western Allies was so rapid 
that they might have occupied Berlin long before the Red 
Army could approach from the east. It seems that Moscow 
should have rejoiced at the prospect of the imminence of 
German surrender. Actually the Allied armies stopped and 
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even withdrew, and the Red Army at great cost and only 
after pitched battles occupied Berlin and eastern Germany. 

No, victory is no proof of the rationality of the prevailing 
political and social system or of its adequacy for the needs 
of the nation. 

Under any conditions the conquest of Russia was in gen- 
eral an impossibility. Russia is not Belgium, nor even France. 
She can be defeated, and, indeed, there have been many wars, 
both in the Soviet and non-Soviet periods, in which Russia 
was vanquished. But actual conquest of Russia, as it was 
planned in Berlin, was the fantasy of feverish minds. It would 
have been easier to drain the ocean with a pump than to con- 
quer Russia. 

The defense methods used by Russia would have been dif- 
ferent under different political conditions. Another type of 
relations with Germany in peace and war stood open for 
Russia in the ’thirties: no pacts or neutrality, but a real al- 
liance with France; in case of war, simultaneous action with 
the Western powers. In this situation Germany probably 
would not have destroyed the French Army or occupied the 
entire Russian south and wiped out a great part of Russia’s 
military-economic achievements. 

But this road of foreign and war policy was not the way 
of defense for the Soviet Government. So it had to wage 
alone a continental war between 1941 and 1944. Russia need 
not have lost the entire Ulcraine, and the Kuban and Ukrain- 
ian fields would not have had to be abandoned to feed Ger- 
man troops. The war would not have lasted so long, if 
Europe had not fallen into Germany’s hands; and the ^ies 
would not have required almost three years to prepare for 
their invasion, while Russia suffered ruin. 

The measure of the efficiency of the Soviet conduct of 
the war is Russia’s sacrifices and losses. The element of the 
Soviet military system, inherited in part from Russian history 
but tremendously accentuated during the revolutionary 
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period, has been its contempt for the life of the individual 
and for sacrifices in general. 

After a period of three decades the great Soviet experi- 
ment in social engineering has succeeded in an entirely un- 
expected way. The experiment began with a passionate 
negation of political democracy, on the ground that such 
democracy stood in the way of a system of Social Justice. 
The new regime abohshed the freedoms in order to do 
away with the division of society into upper and lower 
classes. It proved successful in the first instance, unsuc- 
cessful in the second: individual rights and liberty were 
sacrificed, but the new type of society that emerged was the 
opposite of social justice. A new class society has been 
created, no higher, morally and materially, than its his- 
torical predecessors. It has developed into a great regimented 
nation in which every citizen has his small prescribed func- 
tion and economic duties, without political rights, and with- 
out personal security. It is nearing the limit of a perfected 
apparatus brought into motion from above and moving in 
the prescribed direction. 

Thus there is neither justice nor freedom. 

The extension of the Soviet system into other countries 
and the spreading of Soviet dominance over other nations 
are tantamount to the expansion of this new system of Social 
Injustice. Social revolution, rather than being ejected from 
Soviet political aims, is being implemented today in many 
nations under Soviet control. It strives to transplant the 
same type of mechanical, disciplined social apparatus from 
Russia to the west, south, and east. To fulfill this task, polit- 
ical freedoms are being abolished wherever Soviet author- 
ities wield their power. The first item of import that they 
carry with them is invariably a huge picture of Stalin and 
the regulations for a huge concentration camp near the 
capital. 

In Russia, the goal is almost attained — almost, but not 
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entirely. The human machine works, its pinions turn, but 
its great defect is that it is built not of steel but of living 
beings. And human beings do not cease to dream of human 
rights, human dignity and freedom. They are capable of 
protesting and rebelling. This is what makes the task of the 
authorities so ungrateful. Tsar Paul, a great admirer of drill 
and discipline in his army, gave expression to his disappoint- 
ment when he was asked whether he liked a particularly 
brilliant maneuver. “Yes,” he replied, “but for one thing — 
they breathe!” 

They breathe in Russia today, too. They gasp for breath. 
Democracy — formal democracy — ^is an evil, they have been 
taught for decades. What they want is “just’\security and 
safeguards of personal freedom. Thrown out of the door, 
their longing for liberty comes back through the window. 
He who is free says so frankly; he who is not dreams of 
freedom. There are limits to endurance, even in a Soviet 
system. 

The war has brought victory but not happiness. Millions 
have returned from German enslavement, from war prison 
camps, exhausted, humiliated, and resentful. Millions have 
come back from the east, from the regions of evacuation, 
after years of illness and crushing labor. Millions of troops 
have come home from the fronts, having experienced — 
emotionally, intellectually, and physically — a great deal 
more in the years of war than would have been possible in 
decades of normal life. 

The horrible poverty and unheard-of privations inflicted 
upon the population do not in themselves constitute a guar- 
antee of a wise foreign policy on the part of the govern- 
ment in the future any more than they are a guarantee of 
necessary internal reforms. Every political system has its 
own logic. But the course of the war, the price of victory, 
and the postwar situation in Russia constitute the prologue 
to great internal changes — greater changes than some are 
inclined to expect. 
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